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‘Preface 


The rethiriking of literary historiography that is going on today in 
many different contexts represents a communal will to explore the 
ways in which we can understand literary diversity and heterogeneity 
without imposing a master narrative. Jt must be remembered that, 
like the general history of communities, literary history too, is a story 
of fluctuations between good times and hard times, as told from the 
vantage point of the literary historian. The emergence of a certain 
kind ‘of public life in communities usually leads to the flowing of 
what is called literature, theatre, music, art—things that most feel 
can strengthen and even create community solidarity, and go much 
beyond. In fact, in a postcolonial state, historiography proves to be 
„an energetic art in that it gathers up all the recondite theories of 
reading and extravagant agendas for political subversion that, in 
societies more confident of their own cultural pasts, are normally 
left to literary criticism or philosophy. 

Literary historians over the centuries have doubtless considered 
the complexities of literary production, but the new methodological 
paradigms developed by a variety of critical theories in the last few 
decades have made imperative an awareness of the equally complicated 
and significant nature of literary reception. Therefore, economic, 
political, and broader cultural and social perspectives or issues like 
race or gender must ‘be brought to bear in the constructing of any 
literary history, for these perspectives help make conscious the 
ideological undercurrents of the experience of producing and responding 
to literature which are integral components of literary history. 

In this context therefore, what my book does is to connect and 
reinterpret the fiction of Virginia Woolf and Fay Weldon as cultural 
constructs projecting marginality through self-expression and self- ` 
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questioning and moving onto self-assertion and consequently 
redefinitions in their quest for a neutral narrative. 

The reason for my selecting Virginia Woolf is not simply because 
she is one of the most formidable of British authors who wrote with 
a definite feminist agenda, but because she was also an individual 
trapped between two eras in which changes have been sudden and 
shocking. In fact, Woolf’s fiction offer important continuities between 
the Victorian and subsequent periods so that many of the issues of 
the twentieth-century are also Victorian dilemmas. 

On the other hand, as a writer belonging to the later group of 
the post-women’s liberation era of the late twentieth-century, Fay 
Weldon focuses on newer challenges facing the modern woman, 
preferring satire and exaggeration to depict the tragic-comedy of 
sexual relations, especially from the woman’s viewpoint, taking as 
her medium the instruments of mass media viz.—the radio, the T.V. 
and the movie screen. 

This book is divided into six chapters: 

Chapter One entitled “Introduction: Re-viewing British Women 
Writers in the Twentieth-century Milieu” traces the history of 
women’s writing from the emergence of Mary Wollstonecraft in the 
eighteenth-century to Fay Weldon in the present day, and reveals at 
the same time how the movement for an ‘ideal’ power politics is 
gradually turning ‘inwards’ toward self-analysis—be it of the ‘body’ 
or the ‘mind’. 

In this chapter, two parallel streams run together—that of the 
socio-historical context and the female literary tradition. The 
nineteenth-century has been given special emphasis as this was the 
period which saw the growth of women’s fiction as well as witnessed 
considerable socio-political reforms which affected the lives of 
women. A third movement exposes an academic interest in literature 
produced by women, the presentation of women in writings by male 
authors as well as the subversion and revision of female stereotypes 
with reference to groundbreaking “polemical works by critics as - 
Katherine M. Rogers, Mary Ellman, Kate Millett, Elaine Showalter, 
Ellen Moers, Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar among others. 
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I have endeavoured to show how conflicting ideologies have 
influenced women’s lives and their writings in the nineteenth-century, 
down to Virginia Woolf herself, and that the contradictions which 
were experienced by earlier writers continue to persist in the present 
generation of writers albeit in different forms, despite the growth 
of feminist presses from the 1970s onwards which have encouraged 
the growth of popular genre fiction and the adoption of diverse 
subjects as the female body and sexuality which were earlier 
considered taboo by publishers and society at large. 

Chapter Two called “The Androgynous Self in Virginia Woolf’s 
Orlando”, focuses on the novel Orlando in which Woolf highlights 
the dangers of being simply ‘masculine’ or ‘feminine’ especially for 
an author and explores the idea of the androgynous mind. 

The concept of the androgynous mind was also discussed in 
Woolf’s A Room of Ones Own, written a year after Orlando, and 
relates to Héléne Cixous’s suggestion of a libidinal economy which 
‘does not annul differences, but accepts and celebrates it’. Therefore, 
Orlando though intended as ‘an escapade’, actually presents the ideal 
amalgamation of the masculine and feminine which is the basis of 
humanist writing as is evident in Woolf’s quest for a neutral narrative 
through the figure of Orlando that simultaneously contradicts Freud’s 
famous assertion that ‘anatomy is destiny’. References have been 
made to the liberating concept of ‘androgyny’ in Eastern and Western 
mythology which has been effectively used as a metaphor by Woolf 
to signify a new and different discourse through Orlando’s trans- 
sexuality and cross-dressing in order to confront the contentious 
issue—that the sex of an author determines the sexuality of a text. 

Chapter Three—“Indeterminism and the Art of Survival in 
Weldon’s The Hearts and Lives of Men”— deals with Fay Weldon’s 
thirteenth work of fiction which traces the psychical development 
of a female child Nell, towards autonomy. Here, though I have 
focussed on the role of ‘indeterminism’ and ‘survival tactics’ in the 
growth of the infant Nell into adolescence, I have at the same time, 
tried to project the novel as a ‘story of liberation’ by presenting three 
generations of women whose lives show gradual changes in their 
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attitudes towards heterosexual/marital relationships. But again, it is 
through the ‘boyish’ Nell, the ‘subversion’ of the ‘feminine 
stereotype’ that Weldon tries to establish the ‘horizontal sublime’ with 
which I .have associated Donald Winnicott’s paper “Transitional 
Objects and Transitional Phenomena”, and it is Nell who voices the 
ultimate formula of womanhood—‘I don’t want to live my life 
through men. Beside them of course, but not because of them.’ 

Chapter Four entitled “Gendering the Text: Symbols and 
Symbolism in Fay Weldon’s Fiction” shows how Weldon uses 
symbols and symbolic acts/motifs, not merely to serve the ‘feminist’ 
purpose of dislocating myths and stereotypes but refashions them 
into vehicles of female protest. Also, instead of confining itself 
within the regular classification of symbols into ‘conventional’ or 
‘public’ and ‘private’ and ‘personal’ symbols, this chapter extends 
the idea of ‘The Quiller-Couch Syndrome’ by identifying symbols 
as ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ and proceeds to show how instead 
of allowing them to remain victims of the stereotype, Weldon, with 
the help of ‘feminine’ symbols, enables her heroines to subvert male 
hegemony and offer enabling alternatives as found in Praxis, The 
Fat Woman's Joke, The Life and Loves of a She Devil, Life Force, 
Worst Fears, and soon. 

Chapter Five-—‘“Explorations of the Female Psyche: Woolf and 
Weldon” reveals the impact of gender-based oppression of women’s 
views of themselves and their ways of representing themselves in 
writing especially through ‘the multipersonal representation of 
consciousness’ through.fragmented. identities, madness, psychological 
disintegration.as found.in the novels of Woolf.and Weldon. Also, once 
again as in Chapter Two, I have showed how identity becomes 
culturally enjoined, which in turn is constantly resisted by the female 
characters whose perceptions of the world and themselves unsettle 
the official culture of ‘regulation and control’ (as in Woolf’s Mrs 
Dalloway and To the Lighthouse, and Weldon’s Down Among the 
Women, Splitting and The Cloning of Joanna May) and allow for 
a ‘utopian alternative’, a space for the irrational, the feminine, a 
world released from heterosexual limitations. 
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Chapter Six headed “Conclusion: Identity—Crisis, Chaos and 
Integration” shows how Woolf and Weldon have tried to reconcile 
representations with reality by taking recourse to topical and 
biographical references and offered diverse solutions (both idealistic 
and bizarre) to counter male repression in their quest for an integrated 
self. The chapter presents the portrayal of the idea of ‘split 
` consciousness’ in their narratives, and also questions how far their 
preoccupation with sexual discrimination is relevant in contemporary 
times. 

The concluding part however, claims that it is not adequate to 
seek freedom from the stranglehold of gendered identity by pointing 
out the inequities of social structures, but that a whole definition 
of what constitutes the human subject has to be found keeping in 
mind the rights of all members of society. ‘ 
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Chapter One 


Introduction: Re-viewing British women writers 
in the Twentieth-century milieu 


To write, or read, or think, or to inquire, 
Would cloud our beauty, and exhaust our time, 
And interrupt the conquests of our prime, 
Whilst the dull manage of a servile house . 
Is held by some our utmost art and use. 
—Lady Winchilsea! 


This well known verse, written by the affluent Anne Finch born in 
1661, was quoted by Virginia Woolf in the book on the subject of 
‘women and fiction’ which she published in 1929, and strangely, in 
the present century, we find ourselves still debating the questions 
she raised in A Room of One’s Own (1929), viz.—what barriers, both 
inward and outward, do women face in attempting to produce 
literature? How do these barriers affect the character of the work 
they produce? What are the consequences, for the woman author, of 
historical changes on the position of women in society? 

But before one can strive for viable conclusions, it is necessary 
to understand that ‘feminism’, which forms the core of women’s 
fiction, is not merely an ideology and a political movement, for fiction 
itself springs from the seed of social conditions and can be therefore 
considered a legitimate social document. Moreover, fiction doesn’t 
remain strictly within the precincts of the writer’s imagination, but 
is a mirror of historical and political actuality, as well as mass culture. 
Likewise, feminist fiction too, not only entails a revelation of 
contradictory, contemporary ideologies, but the complexities inherent 
in historical and political changes. In fact, a major interest of feminist 
critics in English-speaking countries has been to reconstitute all the 
ways one deals with literature so as to do justice to female points 
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of views, concerns, and values. The basic view. of: feminism. is that 
Western civilization is pervasively patriarchal—that is, it is male- 
centred and controlled, andis organised and.conducted in such-a.way 
as to subordinate women to men in. all cultural' domains: familial, 
religious, political, economic, social, legal; and artistic. The female 
is often defined as the negative pole, the Other, with reference to the 
male, by her lack of the identifying phallus, of male powers, and of 
the male character traits that are held in patriarchal view as normal, 
to have achieved the most significant inventions and works of 
civilization and culture. Women themselves are taught, on the pretext 
of their being socialized, to accept and’ absorb conscious and 
unconscious presuppositions about male superiority, and thus to 
derogate their own sex and to cooperate in their own subordination. 
As Simone de Beauvoir puts it, ‘One is not born, but rather becomes, 
a woman.... It is civilization as a whole that produces this creature.... 
which is described as feminine.’ 

Mary Wollstonecraft was perhaps the first major feminist of the 
eighteenth-century, and her work A Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman (1792), written when the issue of the rights of man was 
bringing revolution to the United States, to France, and threatening 
even to shake the venerable English Parliament, was the first 
sustained argument for female emancipation based on a cogent ethical 
system. Therefore, in the chapter entitled “The State of Degradation 
to which Woman is Reduced”, she asserts: 

Women, commonly called ladies, are not to be contradicted, 
in company, are not allowed to exert any manual strength; and 
from them the negative virtues are expected—patience, docility, 
good humour, and flexibility—virtues incompatible with any 
vigorous exertion of intellect.” 

Mary further argues: 

. men, in their youth, are prepared for professions, and 
marriage is not considered as the grand feature in their lives; 
whilst women, on the contrary, have no other scheme to sharpen 

_ their faculties. It is not business, extensive plans, or any of the 
excursive flights of ambition, that engross their attention; no, 
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their thoughts are not employed in rearing such noble structures. 
To rise in the world, and have the liberty of running from 
pleasure to pleasure, they must marry advantageously, and to 
this object their time is sacrificed, and their persons often 
legally prostituted.’ l 
Thus, it is not difficult to understand why Mary’s own conservative 
contemporaries called her a ‘hyena in petticoats’, a ‘philosophising 
serpent’, or wrote jibing epigrams in the “Anti-Jacobin Review”, like: 
For Mary verily would wear the breeches i 
God help poor silly men from such usurping b—s.4 
—and even Hannah More wrote that there was something so 
ridiculous in the title of the book that she had no intention of reading 
it, which revealed the suspicion, derision and outrage which this bold 
yet sensitive woman, who herself underwent considerable physical 
and mental stress, inspired in a class-bound and male-dominated 
society. 

It was however, in the nineteenth-century that writers began to 
openly resist for the first time, the idea that female characters had 
little option regarding their choice between the alternatives of love 
and learning. In France in particular, once it became possible to 
assume that a woman is capable of exercising: simaginative 
intelligence, her right to exercise self-defined sexual’ femininity as 
well, could become a prominent issue. Thus, in Corinne ou I’ Italie 
(Corinne, or Italy, 1807) novel, Madame de Staël dramatizes what 
is now a favourite feminist theme: the conflicts between genius and 
womanliness. Similarly, in England, George Sand created heroines 
who ‘consciously and successfully defy their assigned roles. They 
protest against the double standard and also exercise the male 
prerogative of textual freedom. In addition, Sand creates more typical 
nineteenth-century heroines,—those who are tormented by the 
disjunctions between the ideology and reality of female experience. 

It is notable that, due to the impact of mass industrialization in 
England, the Victorian patriarchal family became ‘feudal’, where 
relationships increasingly became mercantile and mechanistic. The 
position of the male breadwinner of .the family acquired greater 
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prominence while women had to conform to a role, a set patter 
of female stereotypes devised by men. The ‘perfect Victorian lady’ 
was to function solely as daughter, wife or mother, —an ideal which 
had little cofinection with any functional and responsible role in 
society. She had no speaking voice, no room of her own where she 
could find an outlet to realise her individual dreams and aspirations: 
She was in tensely sympathetic. She was immensely charming. 
She was utterly unselfish... She sacrificed herself daily. If there 
was chicken, she took the leg; if there was a draught she sat 
in it—in short she was so constituted that she never had a mind 
or a wish of her own, but preferred to sympathize always with 
the minds and wishes of others. 
The most often invoked description of this structure is John Ruskin’s 
account in “Of Queens’ Gardens” (1865): 
The man, in his rough work in open world, must encounter all 
peril and trial... But he guards the woman from all this; within 
his house, as ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, need 
enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or offence. 
This is the true nature of home—it is the place of Peace... And 
whenever a true wife comes, this home is always round her.® 
However, as women grew conscious of their oppressed state and 
campaigned for freedom, it started to expose the double standards 
by which many men lived—man’s privileged place being already 
undercut by Charles Darwin’s writing especially The Origin of 
Species (1859). The double moral standard was further revealed in 
the Divorce Act of 1857, which made a single act of adultery by the 
wife sufficient ground for dissolving the marriage, while the 
husband’s adultery was so minor a peccadillo that it has to be 
combined with cruelty, desertion or some other matrimonial offence 
to provide grounds for the wife to obtain a decree. While this 
discrimination did not go uncontested, the double moral standard 
found added impetus with the CD (Contagious Diseases) Acts bursting 
upon a society already thinking about a number of issues to do with 
the male/female relationship, in and out of marriage, including 
domestic violence and marital rape. While towering personalities as 
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Josephine Butler set themselves against such double standards and 
championed the cause of individual liberty, women like Florence 
Nightingale and Catherine Booth often managed to influence the 
shape of things to come, working with organizations and societies, 
some of which they themselves helped to form. As a result of women’s 
growing participation in social work and respectable careers like 
nursing and teaching—the choice of most middle-class women at the 
end of the century was no longer motherhood or being an idle spinster. 

On the other hand, in spite of masculine predominance in the 
field of literature, the age saw the emergence of a vast number of 
women writers writing from the depths of their own experiences as 
females. The issue of what a woman’s ‘place’ ought to be in a proper 
society—had begun to obsess a startling range of thinkers and writers 
as George Eliot, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Emile Bronté, Charlotte 
Bronté and others who, in their own ways, tried to find a solution 
to the Woman Question by revising the male ideologies in order to 
recognize female power. 

Nevertheless, women writers were deprived of education because 
of their sex, and for the middle-class Victorian girl, the departure 
of a brother for school was a painful awakening to her inferior status. 
The Victorian girl was educated at home and was taught to believe 
that she was ‘morally superior’ to men in her lack of sexual drive; 
while on the other hand, her education was to ‘bring out’ her 
spontaneous submission to authority and innate maternal instincts. 
Therefore, in her book Killing the Angel in the House, Virginia Woolf 
uncovers something of the rift experienced by women writers brought 
up in an essentially patriarchal set-up: 

My dear, you are a young woman. You are writing about a book 
that has been written by a man. Be sympathetic; be tender; 
flatter; deceive; use all the arts and wiles of our sex. Never 
let anybody guess that you have a mind of your own.’ 
The hypocrisy inherent in the patriarchal social structure was exposed 
no less in Woolf’s own life, for though in theory Leslie Stephen 
believed in the importance of education for women, in practise he 
largely observed the conventions of the time in giving his boys a 
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‘good’ formal education, while Virginia and her sister were left to 
the mercies of their father and miscellaneous tutors. 

The novel and the poem were women’s only instruments of social 
action in the tarly nineteenth-century, and especially the rise of the 
novel provided ideological as well as financial encouragement for 
the growth of women’s writing. A literary form enshrining the 
domestic, moral and sentimental values thought of as feminine, 
allowed women a special literary authority. However, the novel was 
not the origin of that authority, but rather the occasion of its fullest 
development. The foundations for the eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century acceptance of the woman novelist were already laid bare 
in the seventeenth-century, when the appearance of a number of 
women writers prompted discussion of ‘feminine’ characteristics of 
writing. The traditional notion of woman’s proper silence was being 
challenged then, and in particular there were feminist writers (as 
Sarah Fyge Egerton) who, by their emphasis on women’s intellectual 
capacities and the need for education, fostered a view that women’s 
writing were the instruments of struggle against male domination. 
Likewise, one finds Virginia Woolf, trying to explain the causes 
behind the rise of women’s novels in her essay “Women and Fiction”: 

Fiction was, as fiction still is, the easiest thing for a woman to 
write... A novel is the least concentrated form of art. A novel 
can be taken up or put down more easily than a play or a 
poem. George Eliot left her work to nurse her father. Charlotte 
Bronté put down her pen to pick the eyes out of the potatoes. 
And living as she did in the common sitting-room, surrounded 
by people, a woman was trained to use her mind in observation 
and upon the analysis of character. She was trained to bea 
novelist and not to be a poet.’ 

During the Victorian age however, one became more aware of 
what was being said in the ‘silences and exclusions of the female 
experience’ and of what female stereotypes (The Angel in the House, 
The Fallen Woman, The Madwoman, The Siren, etc.) revealed about 
the needs and uncertainties of the Victorian male. There was now 
a double ‘politics of gender’ at work: an outer struggle for women’s 
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legal and political rights and the inner struggle of both men and 
women to cope with the demands of powerful but failing cultural 
stereotypes. The emergent figure of the independent woman (the 
consequence of the Industrial Revolution), challenging for space on 
traditional male territory, threatened the complacent superiority of 
men and as a result, the female aspirants to higher education, political 
or public life were fiercely and unscrupulously resisted. Thus, in The 
Subjection of Women, John Stuart Mill wrote: 
Women who read, much more women who write, are, in the 
existing constitution of things, a contradiction and a disturbing 
element: and it was wrong to bring women up with any 
acquirements but those of an odalisque, or of a domestic 
servant.? 
Even evolutionary anthropologists argued that the differences in 
cranial shape between men and women were ample proof that women 
were by nature emotional and sympathetic rather than rational and 
worldly; and that it was dangerous for them to enter the public 
domain of political, social and intellectual debate when their 
countervailing power could be best exercised at home; and so, in 
A Room of One’ Own, Virginia Woolf sums up the fate of all the 
unrecognised and underdeveloped female genius of the past: 
Let me imagine, since facts are so hard to come by, what 
should have happened had Shakespeare had a wonderfully 
gifted sister, called Judith, let us say... she was as agog to see 
the world as he was. But she was not sent to school... She 
had the quickest fancy, a gift like her brother’s, for the tune 
of words. Like him, she had a taste for the theatre. She stood 
at the stage door; she wanted to act... Men laughed in her 
face... and so—who shall measure the heat and violence of the 
poet’s heart when caught and tangled in a woman’s body?— 
killed herself one winter’s night and lies buried at some cross- 
roads where the omnibuses now stop outside the Elephant and 
Castle. 10 
Even George Eliot’s fiction showed that the usual daily collision of 
a man and woman in a patriarchal culture signified that no necessity > 
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of circumstance could bring them together, and thus, Tom and poor 
Maggie can never be brother and sister (The Mill on the Floss, 1860), 
as Tito and Romola can never be husband and wife (Romola, 1863). 
Indeed, it seemed that no union could be based upon the perfect 
understanding and mutual respect between both sexes— one must 
dominate, the other has to follow: 
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With rod and line. Our basket held a store. 
Baked for us only, and I thought with joy 
That I should have my share, though he had more, 
Because he was the elder and a boy. 
(George Eliot: Brother and Sister—1874)!! 
Nevertheless, the burgeoning if women’s writing during this period 
also led Woolf to comment that: 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century a change came about 
which, if I were re-writing history, I should describe more fully 
and think of greater importance than the Crusades or the Wars 
of the Roses. The middle-class woman began .to write.!? 
The decades following the 1860°s saw the gradual admission of 
women into universities, increased rights of married women with 
respect to property, a substantial victory won by women over the 
controversial contagious diseases legislation!?, the rise of the working 
woman seeking economic independence and the growth of the 
suffragette movement.’ The first major step in women’s higher 
education was the founding of Girton College in 1868, under the 
leadership of Emile Davis. Cambridge admitted women students to 
the same examinations as men in 1881; so did Oxford in 1884. In the 
field of medicine women met stronger opposition, yet by 1891, there 
were about a hundred women doctors. The legal profession however, 
resisted the entry of women, but nevertheless had to accept a small 
number of women as clerks and typists. But in the main, a great 
majority of middle-class women took to teaching, the number of 
women teachers rising from 94,299 in 1871 to 123,995 ten years later. 
Nevertheless, the conflicts regarding the enforcement of female 
suffrage were still raging on. In 1889, one hundred women including 
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Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. Leslie Stephen, and Mrs. Matthew 
Arnold signed an article opposing female suffrage. In a notorious 
article of 1868 by Eliza Lynn Linton, the country’s first professional 
female journalist but also one of the greatest opponents of liberated 
women, the ‘Girl of the Period’ is berated as a ‘loud and rampant 
modernization with her false red hair and painted skin, talking slang 
as glibly as a man, and by preference leading the conversation to 
doubtful subjects.’!4 The ‘New Woman’ (who was variously defined 
as a feminist activist, a social reformer, a popular novelist, a 
suffragette playwright, a woman poet as well as a fictional discursive 
response to the late nineteenth-century women’s movement)—{(see 
Plate I) not only had to bear the scorn of her more conservative 
sisters, the strain of initiating a new code of conduct exacted a heavy 
personal toll in the form of neuroses, some driven to rancour against 
men, and others to extravagance in conduct. Naturally, the idea of the 
‘New Woman’ imprisoned within the walls of convention but 
struggling for emancipation offered excellent material for the novelist 
and the Victorians could no longer avoid confrontation with a 
tarnished male ideal. 

But the call for women’s suffrage failed repeatedly and marriage 
law reforms!’ did little to alleviate the sufferings of women at large. 
The militant phase of the suffrage was yet to come and the ‘New 
Woman’ learned the familiar, sad lesson that the pioneering 
movement for social justice was but a small simple step in its attempt 
to change the vision of a hostile, uncomprehending society. 
Nevertheless, the overtly feminist writings of Sarah Grand, George 
Egerton, Mona Caird, Mary Cholmondeley and others, propounded 
the belief that women were the spiritual guardians of the race and that 
female values could transform gender relations in the new century. 

In the early 1880s, translations of new foreign literature such as 
the fictions of Zola and other French naturalists, the novels of Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky, and the plays of Ibsen, were introduced into 
England, and the innovations of this literature in terms of subject 
matter, social criticism, psychological insight and sexual frankness, 
had a profound impact upon British writers. In particular, naturalism 
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—or realism, as it came to be called in England—with its candid 
presentations of social inequities and sexual relations, held a strong 
appeal for writers who had begun to chafe against the restrictions 
imposed by circulating libraries and the periodicals which serialized 
their work. Censorship became the major literary issue of the 1880s, 
and writers who wished to benefit from the force of ‘Zolaesque 
_honesty’ began to campaign for artistic freedom of expression, 
portraying themselves as sophisticated and sensitive intellectuals who 
were being held back by ignorant Philistines. On the other hand, 
shocked by the sexual frankness and ignoble subject matter of the 
new realists, critics of realism insisted that novels ought to be sources 
of knowledge, and powerful moral influences, particularly upon their 
impressionable female and lower-class readerships. Side by side, in 
the political frontier, suffragette movements led by WSPU (Women’s 
Social and Political Union), became increasingly violent with 
arson and bomb attacks on pillar boxes, churches and homes of 
politicians, and though the 1912 Women’s Enfranchisement Bill was 
defeated by fourteen votes on its second reading in March 1912, 
the militant campaign did keep the issue of votes for women at the 
forefront of public imagination and the political agenda. 

Therefore, as if as a natural consequence of this conflict, the first 
years of the twentieth-century saw the growth of the suffrage novels 
of Mary Findlater (The Rose of Joy), Annesley Kenealy (The Poodle 
Woman), Evelyn Sharp (Unfinished Adventure) and others. Also, there 
were suffragist plays as The Pot and the Kettle (1909) by Christabel 
Marshall, Pageant of Great Women (1909) and Diana of Dobson's 
(first produced in 1908) by Cicely Hamilton, and Elizabeth Robins’s 
Votes for Women! (first produced in 1907) which was later 
transforméd into a novel, The Convert. 

However, there was also the development of literary modernism, 
with its war cry ‘Make it New’, which became the more significant 
point of transition. Therefore, in Virginia Woolf’s and Dorothy 
Richardson’s fiction, we find those features associated with literary 
modernism (the use of stream-of—consciousness techniques, fluid 
characterizations and explorations of subjectivity, and experiments 
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with temporality) in conjunction with the depiction of aspects of 
modernity—as the portrayal of the modern city with its new forms 
of transport and communications and chance encounters, which 
provide powerful metaphors, as Woolf showed in Mrs Dalloway. 
Richardson’s extraordinary novel sequence Pilgrimage, is in part a 
celebration of her protagonist Miriam’s journeying in and around 
London, finding opportunities despite economic hardship, for self- 
creation and relationships denied to the heroine of the nineteenth- 
century novel. There were however, writers as May Sinclair, who 
used modernist explorations of consciousness and the new findings 
of psychoanalysis to depict the continuation of Victorian constraints 
upon women’s lives. Thus, in her novel The Creators (1910), one 
finds the psychological complexity of the characters taking 
precedence over the expression of ideas. Though she turns to the 
themes of sexuality and marriage, as found in her earlier novels The 
Helpmate (1907), The Judgement of Eve (1907) and Kitty Tailleur 
(1908), for the first time, her psychological focus allows her to 
scrutinize gender roles and examine the ways in which gender 
determines one’s sense of self. As novels of transition, her works 
are distinct from Victorian novels in their rebellious heroines, their 
sexual frankness and their unconventional morality, while hesitating 
at the same time, at the brink of modernism in their formal struggles. 
Her novels both depict.and exemplify the difficult, sometimes 
awkward, but ultimately exhilarating drama of the old yielding to 
the new, an inevitable change that Woolf records in her essay 
“Women and Fiction”: 
The great change that has crept into women’s writing is, it 
would seem, a change of attitude. The woman writer is no 
longer bitter. She is no longer angry. She is no longer pleading 
and protesting as she writes. We are approaching, if we have 
not yet reached, the time when her writing will have little or no 
foreign influence to disturb it. She will be able to concentrate 
upon her vision without distraction from outside...!6 
Meanwhile, women were also responding to the trauma of World 
War I, and Sinclair herself suggested in her novel The Tree of Heaven 
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(1917) that feminism fades into insignificance in comparison to the 
‘larger’ cause and Olive Banks mentions in her Faces of Feminism 
(1981) that—militant feminism was replaced by ‘welfare feminism’ 
which was concerned with economic and social issues; the novels 
of Vera Brittain and Winifred Holtby in particular, reflect these 
concerns. Indeed, for a majority of the female population, it was 
also an era of emancipation. Thousands of women served in medical 
field hospitals, and the spectacle of Nurse Edith Cavell martyred by 
the Germans for assisting in the escape of British and French 
prisoners of war in Belgium, added powerfully to the public esteem 
of women in general. Moreover, the fact that half the female adult , 
population were given the vote in 1918, made it imperative that the 
women’s organisations lose much of their impetus which they had 
before the war: 
The very dissolution wrought by total war exerted powerful 
pressures in eroding the sex barriers which had restricted - 
British women over the decades. It was hardly possible to argue ` 
now that women were incapable of exercising the rights of . 
citizenship to the full; in the 1918 Representation of the People 
Act, therefore, women aged 30 and over were given the vote. 
It was almost anti-climactic. A long, bitter saga of pesecuson 
and prejudice ended with a whimper.!” 

If World War I had created an ambivalent attitude in many women 
writers towards a war whose destructiveness they deplored but whose 
conduct they felt inhibited from criticizing, World War I saw a 
strengthening of feminist pacifism. Woolf’s Three Guineas (1938) 
was a central work in this context, with its argument that peace 
depends upon an end to the oppression of women. Woolf appeals 
for a recognition of the links between the private and public spheres 
of life, along with an end to the system that links the private with 
the feminine and the public with the masculine. By contrast, Stevie 
Smith’s novel Over the Frontier (1938), contains more fantasy and 
dream material than polemic, and at times seems to celebrate the 
idea of a woman empowered by fighting a just war. Smith also 
explores the link between war and the ‘battle’ between the sexes. 
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The image of the androgynous self, much debated in recent 
feminist criticism and theory, takes us back to perhaps the most 
influential text of twentieth-century ‘literary’ feminism— Woolf’s A 
Room of Ones Own (1929), with its claim that ‘it is fatal for anyone 
to think of their sex. It is fatal to be a man or woman pure and 
simple; one must be woman-manly or man-womanly’. This however 
co-exists with Woolf’s more grounded social and material analysis 
of the impediments, external and psychological, faced by women 
writers throughout the centuries. 

But, the conflict between women’s creativity and conventional 
roles women are required to play is also the theme in a number of 
women’s novels of the early twentieth-century—a fact, which is 
further substantiated in the restrictions imposed on the writers 
themselves. In this context, Woolf’s life-story is particularly 
interesting,—for, though born in the late nineteenth-century when 
women had little say in matters of education, marriage and public 
life, she was herself a part of the privileged, literary world and was 
given free run of her father’s library. She read voraciously, but 
nonetheless resented her brothers’ easy access to a university 
education, a theme she expanded in Three Guineas. Woolf’s sense 
of oppression was further intensified while enduring the sexual 
harassment of her two half-brothers; and in 1895, the death of her 
mother, together with the successive deaths of her half-sister, father, 
and her brother Thoby, precipitated the first series of mental 
breakdown which were to increase in severity, together with the 
ensuing repugnant treatments. After their parents’ deaths, Virginia and 
her sister (the painter Vanessa Bell), and her brother Adrian, together 
with their Duckworth half-brothers and a sister, lived in a series of 
houses in Bloomsbury, which eventually became a nucleus of the so- 
called ‘Bloomsbury Group’ of writers, artists, and intellectuals 
dedicated to opposing Victorian orthodoxy and promoting a refined 
modern culture. Other members of the ‘group’ included Roger Fry, 
John M. Keynes, Lytton Strachey, E. M. Forster, and Clive Bell 
(husband of Vanessa). By 1915, Virginia had begun to write fiction, 
and her novels as The Voyage Out, Night and Day, Mrs. Dalloway 
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and To the Lighthouse established her as a writer in the forefront 
of the modernist movement. Even so, while critically looking at 
patriarchal society, Woolf finds that men still enjoy complete 
domination over women: , 
Why did men drink wine and women water? Why was one sex 
so prosperous and the other so poor? What effect has poverty 
on fiction? What conditions are necessary for the creation of 
works of art?——!8 

A woman’s attempts to self-instruction may at times be curtly 
discouraged: 

—but here I was actually at the door which leads into the 
library itself. I must have opened it, for instantly there issued,... 
a deprecating, silvery, kindly gentleman, who regretted in a low 
voice as he waved me back that ladies are only admitted to the 
library if accompanied by a Fellow of the College or furnished 
with a letter of introduction.!9 

Central to the twentieth-century women’s writing of the 1920s and 
1930s, are explorations of female sexuality, the focus being strongly 
directed towards middle and upper-class women’s experiences. The 
issues raised by the “woman’s novel’ were complex ones bearing on 
definitions of ‘female experience’, on the tensions between feminist 
radicalism and class conservatism, and on the way one chose to draw 
the literary map to link or to distinguish between disparate women 
writers. 

The decade after the war was marked in British women’s fiction 
by a sense of loss of traditional values and conventional morality 
accompanied by uncertainties about women’s roles in the general 
instabilities of post-war Britain. Therefore, in the works of Rosamond 
Lehmann, Elizabeth Taylor and Antonia White, one finds dramatized, 
the difficulties middle-class women faced in adjusting to a new order, 
and to the prevailing ideology of female emancipation as an achieved 
state which so often conflicted with women’s actual experiences and 
self-images. These writers were, of course, part of an earlier 
generation, a fact that was to become particularly apparent with the 
upsurge of the cult of youth in the 1950s and 1960s. 

t 
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Side by side, in the year 1949, emerged Le Duxieme Sex (The 
Second Sex) by Simone de Beauvoir, one of the most extensive and 
groundbreaking study of women, based on the existentialist 
movement initiated by Martin Heidegger’s Being and Time (1927, 
trans. 1962). The philosophical premise is that temporality and 
historicality—a stance in one’s present that looks back to the past 
and anticipates the future—is inseparably a part of each individual’s 
being; that the process of understanding something, involving an act 
of interpretation, goes on not only in reading verbal texts but in all 
aspects of human experience; and that language, like temporality, 
pervades all aspects of that experience. Thus, in The Second 
Sex, while resorting to anthropological, social, biological and 
psychoanalytical argumentations, Beauvoir not only portrayed the 
highly trained professional woman and the highly placed woman in 
business while propounding ideal human relations between men and 
women, but at the same time, questioned primitive myths and 
traditional beliefs where ‘marriage’ signified freedom for women, and 
at the same time required conventional, constricting sexual responses 
in both the male and the female. On Balzac’s poetic expression of 
the body-politic during love-making, where ‘woman is like a lyre 
which gives up its secret only to him who knows how to play it’, 
Beauvoir comments in her essay “Sexual Initiation”: 

Feminine sex desire is the soft throbbing of a mollusc. Whereas 
man is impetuous, woman is only impatient;.... Man dives 
upon his prey like the eagle and the hawk; woman lies in 
wait... She is absorption, suction, humus, pitch and glue, a 
passive influx, insinuating and viscous: thus, at least, she 
vaguely feels herself to be. Hence it is that there is in her 
not only resistance to the subjugating intentions of the male, 
but also conflict within herself. To the taboos and inhibitions 
contributed by her education and by society are added feelings 
of disgust and denial coming from the erotic experience itself: 
these influences are mutually reinforced to such an extent that 
after the first coition a woman is often more than ever in revolt 
against her sexual destiny.?° 
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In England, Iris Murdoch was one of the few women writers to 
be situated as a part of the new 1950s writing, with Under the Net 
(1954) and The Flight from the Enchanter (1956),—novels strongly 
influenced by Existentialist philosophy in their emphasis on 
contingency and human choice. Murdoch’s concerns for ethics and 
the novel, the need for a literature of commitment, a renewed concern 
with character rather than literary form, and a revaluation of 
nineteenth-century realism and naturalism,—are shared by a number 
of post-war women novelists, including Margaret Drabble, Pat 
Barker, A. S. Byatt, Anita Brookner and Doris Lessing. 

In the 1960s, themes concerning ‘female experience’ were 
becoming increasingly central in the works of a number of women 
novelists including Penelope Mortimer, Nell Dunn, Lynne Reid Banks 
and Edna O’ Brien. Their novels dealt primarily with sexuality, love, 

‘marriage and motherhood—including the experience of child-birth 
and the burdens placed on women’s emotional and sexual lives. 

In 1970, one witnessed the emergence of Germaine Greer’s The 
Female Eunuch, as ‘a part of the second feminist wave’. The book, 
as Greer herself put it some twenty years later, was pleading for 
the ‘freedom to be a person, with the dignity, integrity, nobility, 
passion, pride that constitute personhood’. When it was written, there 
were feminist organisations still in existence, and women’s groups 
as Mrs. Hunkins- Hallinan’s Six Point Group were considered to be 
of special relevance in the political arena. By now the media was 
clamouring for the exposure of women’s issues, and women from 
all walks of life, could at last not only freely speak out their minds, 
but could reasonably expect to find strong support. However, the 
uneasiness regarding the attainment of absolute freedom was still 
persistent and therefore had to be overcome: 

The fear of freedom is strong in us. We call it chaos or anarchy, 
and the words are threatening. We live in a true chaos of 
contradicting authorities, an age of conformism without 
community, of proximity without communication. We could 
only fear chaos if we imagined that it was unknown to us, but 
in fact we know it very well. It is unlikely that the techniques 
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of liberation spontaneously adopted by women will be in such 
fierce conflict as exists between warring self-interests and 
conflicting dogmas, for they will not seek to eliminate all 
systems but their own. However diverse they may be, they 
need not be utterly irreconcilable, because they will not be 
conquistatorial.?! 

In the same year in which appeared The Female Eunuch, a number 
of women including the feminist historian Sheila Rowbotham, 
organized the first national Women’s Liberation Movement 
Conference. While questioning the role women were forced to play in 
. society, the Women’s Liberation Movement Conference held marches 
-and demonstrations very like the suffragettes before the First World 

War and lobbied Parliament and politicians on issues which affected 
women, even demonstrating against events like the Miss World 
Contest. Indeed, the Movement had success in terms of legislation 
as several new laws were passed removing many of the inequalities 
women suffered in the legal system. The Movement was also inter- 
national and brought changes in the legal position of women in 
countries such as France which was the first country to appoint a 
. Minister for Women. It also brought changes in the social position 
of women and women’s awareness of themselves and their value to 
society in countries with such vastly different cultural heritages as 
the USA and Japan. : 

Women’s equality and rights reached the international agenda in 
1975, when the UN held its first International Women’s Conference 
to mark International Women’s Year. The conference covered three 
themes: equality, development and peace. It was an important event 
because women’s concerns were legitimised in the eyes of national 
leaders who were required to address, vote on and make agreements 
about women’s status. By the end of 1987, the governments of ninety- 
three countries had consented to be bound by the 1979 Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(albeit with reservations and opt-out clauses). 

The growth of writing by women in the last two decades is 
inextricably linked to the development of feminist presses from the 
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1970s onwards, which have ‘recovered’ ean, 

published much new and original fiction, and dév 

increasingly popular genre fiction, such as chick litér. 

famous Bridget Joness Diary by Helen Fielding, for ex 
feminist detective fiction and science fiction. Also, like those other 
forms more immediately associated with the sociology of the media— 
the press, the T.V., film, radio—there are now women’s and girls’ 
weeklies which are proving to be powerful ideological forces though 
they have not yet been subject to rigorous critical analysis like the 
former. Addressing themselves solely to a female market, their 
concern is with promoting a feminine culture for their readers. They 
define and shape the woman’s world, spanning every stage from early 
childhood to old age. From Mandy, Bunty, Judy and Jackie to House 
and Home, the exact nature of the woman’s role is spelt out in detail, 
according to her age and. status. She progresses from adolescent 
romance where there are no explicitly sexual encounters, to the more 
sexual world of 719, Honey, or Over 21, which in turn give way to 
marriage, childbirth, home-making, child-care and Woman's Own. 
Though derided by many as cheap, superficial, exploitative and 
debasing, responsible for reducing the consumers to a ‘mass of 
mindless morons’, they also promise a space of greater personal 
freedom and free choice to their female readers. 

Meanwhile, the members of the Feminist Writers Group—Sara 
Maitland, Michelene Wandor, Valerie Miner, Michéle Roberts and 
Zoe Fairbairns—who published their early work in the collectively 
produced Tales I Tell My Mother (1978)—continue to write and to 
reaffirm their commitments to a socialist feminist politics. Side 
by side, one finds American writers as Marilyn French representing 
in her feminist tome The Women’s Room (1977), the angst of the 
average American suburban housewife, caught in the dull and 
mentally stunting confines of a patriarchal society. Here, ironically, 
French’s protagonist Mira Ward, though pretending to be deliriously 
happy with her beautiful suburban home, her reasonably affluent 
husband and her two lovely children, is still aware of the feeling of 
absolute emptiness inside. 
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In the 1980s, Angela Carter both used and questioned the feminist 
strategy of ‘revising’ traditional stories. Even when she uses the 
materials of fairytale, as in the stories in The Bloody Chamber (1979), 
the rewritings and narrative layerings are so complex that we move 
beyond the idea of a single ‘original’ story and its retelling. On the 
other hand, in Fay Weldon’s novels as Splitting (1995), Big Women 
(1997) and The Cloning of Joanna May (1989), one finds the 
demonstrations of inner tensions or splits within women’s 
experiences; or at times the portrayal of the simple awfulness of 
the lives of women who are the inhabitants of 

... that other terrible world, where chaos is the norm, life a 
casual exception to death, and all cells cancerous except those 
which the will contrives to keep orderly; where the body is 
something mysterious in its workings, which swells, bleeds, 
and bursts at random; where sex is a strange intermittent 
animal spasm; where men seduce, make pregnant, betray, 
desert: where laws are harsh and mysterious, and where the 
woman goes helpless.?? 

Weldon’s own life as an advertising copy-writer, then a single 
parent of a son, and later, marriage to an antiques dealer,—all 
influence her novels one way or the other, especially Praxis, 
Affliction, The Heart of the Country and The Presidents Child. 
Weldon writes in a survivalist spirit (anger, hatred, bitterness, 
laughter taken as signs of life), often adopting the language of 
sisterhood with bitter and sometimes shameless abandon. Characters 
in her novels live on their wits, and often at each other’s expenses— 
in fact, motherly women are accused often of taking over other 
women’s children and sometimes husbands. Sisterhood is founded 
in the recognition of mutual wrong. And by a logical if shocking 
progression, bad, superficial women who openly barter their assets 
become anti-heroines, because they at least demystify the means of 
survival. Moreover, in scores of books and essays, Weldon exposes 
her character’s propensity to take good ideas and turn them into bad 
practices—whether they be bolshie feminists, exploitive therapists, 
or madcap Utopian dreamers. But on the other hand, in a Café talk - 
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with Rachel Kohn in March 2000, Weldon countered the idea that 
her characters’ attempts to self-justification are ‘self-serving’, and 
provided a more positive interpretation: 
It is hatd for us to live without a sense of purpose or without 
some sense, not just we’re kind of creating a new society, but 
that as individuals there is something mysterious about it, and 
when you have a baby you think there is something slightly 
magic and mysterious about all this. It’s a profound thing.” 

Again, the postmodernist challenge to traditional stories and 
‘grand narratives’ should also be understood in relation to the 
challenge to traditional race and gender inscriptions in black, Asian 
and lesbian writing. Thus, while Barbara Burford in The Threshing 
Floor (1986) explores attitudes to race and sexuality in her depiction 
of an English country town, one finds the Caribbean- born writers, 
Grace Nichols, Merle Collins and Joan Riley, and Asian-born writers 
as Leena Dhingra and Ravinder Randhawa depict the difficulties of 
cultural migrations and the painful imagining of generational 
histories. 

Early feminists were however, concerned with social and political 
changes, and little attention was paid to literature and literary 
criticism at the initial stage of the women’s movement. But soon 
enough, their political action was extended to the cultural field, as 
it is here that gender differences are created and naturalized. The 
feminists who worked in academic institutions became convinced that 
literature and literary criticism were powerful cultural weapons in 
the hands of male hegemony to perpetuate its sexual politics in the 
name of universality, objectivity and neutrality. In fact, conventional 
literary criticism acknowledged the writings of predominantly white, 
male British writers, such as Coleridge and Amold, sanctified in F.R. 
Leavis’s preaching of The Great Tradition in Cambridge in the 1940s. 
Women writers and those from colonial and Third World cultures 
were consciously ignored. Eventually, new theories, many emanating 
from the linguist Ferdinand de Saussure, rejected Leavis’s school of 
criticism as ‘humanist’ and dismissed his anthropocentric view of 
the world. Before Saussure, meaning was thought to exist in the mind 
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or in the object. Saussure claimed that meaning lay in language, in 
the relations between its parts, its structures. Sructuralism’s 
arguments unsettlingly assert that there is no neutral, no objective 
ground for criticism and meaning. Saussure’s revolutionary insight 
was that meaning does not precede language, but is constructed in 
it. Language is both a social product of the faculty of speech, and 
a collection of necessary conventions. Meaning is not intuitive, but 
learned, and differs from language to language. All attributed 
meanings, all judgements, mask one’s underlying ideology, that is, 
one’s moral, psychological and political presuppositions about the 
world. 

Thus, consequently, one finds the influences of structuralism 
embodied in the central tenet of feminist literary criticism as opposed 
to the claims made by humanist discourse— that no account, whether 
creative, critical or theoretical, can be neutral. A work of literature 
invariably reflects the personal or cultural bias of its author. The 
first task before the feminists, therefore, was to lay bare the 
patriarchal practices in literary discourse as they had done it in other 
walks of life. They questioned patriarchal, ‘universal’ definitions of 
what constitutes knowledge, in order to open up social, political and 
cultural systems to the vast majority of women and men who are 
not in positions of power. 

Three crucial and influential works which deserve special mention 
in this respect are—Katherine M. Rogers’s The Troublesome 
Helpmate (1966), Mary Ellmann’s Thinking About Women (1968), 
and Kate Millett’s Sexual Politics (1969). While Rogers argues that 
male misogyny in literature stems from that patriarchal feeling or the 
desire to keep women subject, Millett’s and Ellmann’s books provide 
the inspiration for what is now known as the ‘Images of Women’ 
approach to literature. 

Kate Millett’s immensely popular Sexual Politics defines sexual 
politics as the process whereby the ruling sex seeks to maintain and 
extend its power over the subordinate sex. At the same time, Millett 
emphasizes the need to study social and cultural contexts if a work of 
art is to be properly understood. Also, ee her analysis of the 
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novels of male writers like Norman Mailer and Henry Miller, she 
exposes their patriarchal bias and their sexual/textual harassment of 
women. Besides taking their work as part of their sexual politics, 
she also challénges the author’s authority and insists on the reader’s 
right to express her own view-point. But what is important here is 
that such approach relies on woman as reader and her experience 
as reader. In fact, her experience of literature is supposed to tally 
with her experience of real life. 

If writers like Kate Millett or Mary Ellmann have been busy with 
‘the critique of male discourse’ or representations of women by men, 
the other feminist critics like Elaine Showalter or Sandra Gilbert and 
Susan Gubar have been preoccupied with ‘women’s self- 
representation’. If the former deals with woman as reader, the latter 
have focussed attention on the subject of woman as writer. In the 
late 1970s, three major studies on women writers were published 
which tried to reconstruct a female literary tradition in British and 
American literature and history,—Ellen Moers’ Literary Women 
(1976), Elaine Showalter’s A Literature of their Own (1977), and 
Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar’s The Madwoman in the Attic 
(1979). 

Literary Women was the first attempt at describing the history 
of women’s writing as a ‘rapid and powerful undercurrent’ running 
under or alongside the main male tradition. Inspired by Betty 
Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique which brought Moers to change 
her views on the need to treat women writers as a separate group, 
Moers’ own book mirrors the development of many academic women: 
from suspecting all attempts at segregating women from the 
mainstream of historical development as a form of anti- 
egalitarianism, they came, during the 1960s, to accept the political 
necessity of viewing women as a distinctive group if the common 
patriarchal strategy of subsuming women under the general category 
of ‘man’, and thereby silencing them, was to be efficiently 
counteracted. 

In A Literature of their Own, Showalter traces a female literary 
tradition in the English novel. from the Brontés to the present day 
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and demonstrates that the development of this tradition is similar 
to the development of any literary subculture. She discovers three 
major phases of historical development which she claims to be 
common to all literary movements: 
First, there is a prolonged phase of imitation of the prevailing 
modes of the dominant tradition, and internalisation of its 
standards of art and its views on social roles. Second, there is 
a phase of protest against these standards and values, including 
a demand for autonomy. Finally, there is a phase of self- 
discovery, a turning inward freed from some of the dependency 
of opposition, a search for identity. An appropriate terminology 
for women writers is to call these stages, feminine, feminist 
and female.24 
Also, the British female tradition is accordingly divided into three 
phases: 
1) The Feminine phase from 1840 to 1880, 
2) The Feminist phase from 1880 to 1920, and 
3) The Female phase from 1920 to the present day. 
Gilbert and Gubar’s The Madwoman in the Attic, on the one hand, 
aims to describe the ‘distinctively female literary tradition’ of the 
nineteenth-century and, on the other, to propound a complex theory 
of women’s creativity. The authors argue that since creativity is 
defined as male in patriarchal culture, the Victorian woman writer 
suffers from an intense anxiety of authorship. Though she possesses 
a distinctive female voice, she can give expression to it only in an 
indirect manner. This is why she creates the angel and the monster 
as male writers have done, but in creating them, she subverts and 
revises them. The novelist’s anger and anxiety against patriarchal 
prohibitions take the form of the female monster, as in Jane Eyre, 
where Bertha Mason, the madwoman in the attic, is actually the dark 
double or the repressed self of the woman writer, and who like her 
author, has her own story which patriarchy tries to suppress. 
Therefore, while referring to the heroine incidentally called Bertha 
(Grant) in George Eliot’s less known novella, The Lifted Veil it is 
stated: 
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The fall into self-division, murderous materiality, and sexuality 
that haunts the characters of Mary Shelly and Emily Bronté 
is portrayed by Charlotte Bronté through the madwoman driven 
to rage that impels her to tear down, burn, and destroy the 
symbols of male power that have deprived both her and her 
docile double of love... 

Of course, in some sense, all Berthas seem to be symbols of 
powerful female sexuality. Like the “bad” sister of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s “Bertha in the Lane”, whose heat and fire 
contrast with the pale coldness of the dying angel whose lover 
she has seduced, Bertha Grant specifically resembles Bertha 
Mason Rochester not only because of her demonic sexuality 
but also because she is an orphaned, wealthy heiress whose 
physical strength and determination are markedly in contrast 
to prevailing notions of feminine delicacy and compliancy.” 

Thus, women’s writing at present, has a relevance and a validity 
for more reasons than one. Not only does it project the observations, 
situations, responses and struggles of women within the ambit of 
kinship, marriage and procreation, it also questions values and 
structures hitherto considered axiomatic, and in turn focuses attention 
on the definition of freedom and creativity while throwing up queries 
related to oppression and colonization. Therefore, one finds most of 
the post-colonial feminist critics in India and the Third World detect 
and decry a ‘colonialist move’ in Western feminist criticism as— 
in the words of Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak,—it ‘celebrates the 
heroines of the First World in a singular and individualist, and the 
collective presence of women elsewhere in a pluralized and inchoate 
fashion’. 

Receiving its impetus from the feminist movements, a process 
of self-discovery and of recovery of a female tradition has been set 
in motion. It is a journey of questioning of the form of 
epistemological formulations and of personal awareness. The process 
has also necessitated a reworking of strategies in order to break 
through conventional patriarchal power structures and to render status 
and relationships of the sexes more equal, for inequality has been 
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created through exclusion (whether excluding women from learning, 
or from equal opportunities in any field which involves decision- 
making). Working through radical movements and silent changes, 
through legal and political battles and psychological barriers, women 
are learning to know and discover themselves. True, all women’s 
writings are not feminist, and many women writers are tentative about 
their feminist affiliations even today, for fear of getting pushed into 
the category of the victim and the oppressed. 

Nevertheless, women’s fiction has been steadily moving from 
timidity and marginality through self-expression and self-questioning 
toward self-assertion and redefinitions. It has projected alternative 
structures and meanings, and transformed disorder and chaos into 
enabling structures. It has attempted to dissolve polarities and move 
towards pluralistic meanings. Thus, Mary Wollstonecraft’s The Rights 
of Woman, Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Aurora Leigh, Virginia 
Woolf’s A Room of One’s Own and Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second 
Sex, have helped in the relocations of meaning from the female 
perspective. Also, it must be noted that, literature itself is a cultural 
construct and provides us with valuable insights into the development 
of societies; it helps psychological understanding, and reformulations 
of epistemological constructs. Literature is moreover, a rich source 
material for interpreting the past (historical, social and political), for 
defining and redefining the present. Thus, women’s fiction focuses 
attention on both the manifestation of a female sensibility, a feminine 
reality, and on its significance as a means of bringing about an 
awareness of this reality. It is clear, that like other categories such 
as race and class, gender has become a significant category of social 
and political reality. 

In any case, gender discourse on its own, has its multiple 
categories. There are socio-feminists whose interest in the roles 
assigned to women in society prompts studies of the way in which 
women are represented in literary texts; there are semio-feminists 
whose point of departure is semiotics, the science of signs, and who 
study the signifying practices by means of which females are coded 
and classified as ‘women’ in order to be assigned their social roles; 
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there are psycho-feminists who forage in Freud and Lacan for ~, . 
theory of feminine sexuality unconstrained by male norms and 
categories, and who examine literary texts for unconscious ` 
articulations of feminine desires or traces of where it has been 
repressed; there are Marxist feminists more interested in ‘oppression’ 
than repression infiltrating women into their discourse at precisely 
those points where in a non-feminist Marxist analysis one would 
expect to encounter ‘the working class’; and there are socio-semio- 
psycho-marxist-feminists who do a little bit of everything as the 
occasion arises. There are lesbian feminists who explore the 
connection between sexuality and textuality by looking to the labia 
as the source of a distinctively feminine writing, thus countering that 
dominantly phallocentric myth of writing as an erectile and 
ejaculatory activity; and there are black feminists, who feel 
themselves to be doubly if not triply oppressed: as blacks in a white 
supremacist society, as women in a patriarchy, as workers under 
capitalism. 

Another interesting aspect which is gradually finding space in 
feminist interpretations of literature, is the role of mass culture as 
well as popular culture in shaping a literary piece. While analysing 
the influence a writer has over his reader by means of language 
(which in itself can become a dangerous tool because of its fluidity), 
Elizabeth Meese in her essay “Sexual politics and Critical 
Judgement” (After Strange Texts: The Role of Theory in the Study 
of Literature, 1985), regards ‘interpretive community’ (which 
professes to allow the readers to respond on the basis of their own 
established predilections), as a cover label for ‘authoritative 
community’, based on ‘gender-based literary tribalism’. She projects 
as the arch-enemy a privileged body holding in its hands the power 
to legislate in the sphere of literary evaluation. This concept of truth 
as dependent upon power systems which themselves obstruct 
knowledge, is one that paradoxically gives impetus to various so- 
called ‘minorities’ in their rejection of what they see as established 
hierarchies of authority. Meese herself uses it to assert a feminist 
challenge to the ‘methods and techniques of the inherited critical 
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tradition’. Since the determination of what constitutes reason rests 
where the centre of power is— in ‘the community of elite white men’, 
the task of feminist criticism is to revise ‘the politics of “truth”’, 
and this is not just a question of formulating contraries and opposing 
the male to the female, the outsider to the insider, for such a process 
fosters the very oppositional logic by which privilege is sustained. 

The present study attempts to analyse the works of Virginia Woolf 
and Fay Weldon in the light of French psycho-feminist interpretations 
—keeping in mind that, whereas Jaques Lacan and Sigmund Freud 
interpret female authors suffering from neurotic disorders along the 
lines of patriarchal assertions, Héléne Cixous, Luce Irigaray and Julia 
Kristeva are concerned with the specific problems raised by women’s 
relation to writing and language while questioning Freud and Lacan’s 
sexually biased stance, and even do away with Simone de Beauvoir’s 
liberal desire for equality with men, rather emphasizing on 
‘difference’, thus calling for the right to cherish female values. But 
to what extent do Woolf and Weldon’s fiction conform to or deviate 
from French feminist arguments remains to be seen. 

I would specially like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Toril 
Moi’s Sexual/Textual Politics, for Moi is one of the few critics who 
have successfully managed to illumine the feminist responses (both 
positive and negative) that Woolf’s works have elicited. However, 
I am also aware that that this study demands a further elaboration 
of the utility of French feminist response (at the point where Moi has 
left off) to the works of Weldon, and its spilling onto postmodernist 
literary discourse in the concluding phase. Nevertheless, what will 
be highlighted in the following chapter on Orlando, is the concept 
of ‘androgyny’ as an alternative discourse which, to some extent 
acknowledges the Freudian concept of the influence of the 
unconscious on the individual’s conscious thoughts and actions—a 
possibility which Elaine Showalter has somewhat wrongly denounced 
as ‘a myth that helped [Woolf] evade confrontation with her own 
painful femaleness and enabled her to choke and repress her anger 
and ambition’. But on the other hand, Freud also negates the ‘female’ 
experience because of the woman’s lack of the ‘penis’ (as critics 
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tend to interpret Woolf’s writings as expressions of inner turmoil 
and ‘feminine’ madness) along the lines of Lacan’s theory that the 
unconscious is the outcome of the repression of desire,— views 
which Julia Kristeva refutes by opining that ‘the goal of the feminist 
struggle must precisely be to deconstruct the death-dealing binary 
opposites of masculinity and femininity.’26 In fact, from Kristeva 
onwards, we have begun to move towards a woman-centred 
perspective where Irigaray denounces Freud’s concept of ‘penis envy’ 
in the woman as a projection of male superiority, and Cixous 
romanticizes her vision of the female body as the site of women’s 
writing. 

Thus, beginning with explorations of androgyny in Woolf’s 
Orlando,— where androgyny may signify anything from the author’s 
own guilt regarding her relation with the subject of her text, to mere 
playful fantasy, or a philosophy concretised,—the work proceeds on 
to the novels of Weldon in which even common objects appear 
menacing to the fevered brain and split identities (as in Splitting, 
The Cloning of Joanna May, to name a few) become the order of 
the day. Also, special emphasis is laid on Weldon’s The Hearts and 
Lives of Men, not because it has the usual dose of wickedness, lust: 
and supernaturalism, but because it calls for a study of Little Nell’s- 
point of view and subsequent actions which throw Freudian concepts 
of ‘penis-envy’ and ‘mother-hating’ to the winds, for not only will 
Nell ‘not’ be her father or her mother, but she reverses the curse 
which hounded her from birth by sheer perseverance and grit— 
giving rise to new possibilities of individual ‘freedom’, (it must 
be noted here that Nell faces the struggles which waylay her as the 
natural outcome of her lack of a protective family, not sexual 
marginalisation as in the case of her mother or grandmother). 

In fact, what the thesis offers is an alternative reading based upon 
the characters’ journey from social-conditioning (as in the case of 
Orlando), their view of the world in accordance with their own 
suppressed desires and their acceptance of it, to their struggle to free 
themselves from social/psychological inhibitions towards a confirmed 
goal: (like Nell).-Therefore, while Orlando travels through the ages, 
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carrying along with her the vestiges of the past, it is Nell who catches 
up with her past (not vice versa) and has full control over her future. 
What is to be considered now is that, in feminist literary writing, 
there is a marked shift from the muted, subtle forms of protest of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, to the more overtly 
voiced protests of contemporary fiction, which not only reveals the 
presence of a more vigorous power politics, but also uncannily 
indicates that the struggle for women’s independence has tather 
gained in momentum for the inequalities continue to exist in 
some form or the other. There is again definitely a change in position 
for we are no longer in the nineteenth-century with the genteel lady 
Orlando in her layered skirts, ‘feeling liberated’ as she drives her 
car and smokes cigarettes, but with street-smart Nell with close- 
cropped hair, who does all sorts of odd jobs not out of curiosity 
but to earn a living and finally turns into a fashion designer. 
But the conflict may not be necessarily external,—for conflicts 
may result from a character’s inability to face the trauma of 
confronting his/her own self/sexuality, or of trying to negotiate with 
it, or in the attempt to break away from it. Since the issues no longer 
involve political, academic or professional discrimination, the 
movement now is to turn ‘inwards’ for self-analysis—be it of the 
‘body’ or the ‘mind’, for career-oriented women and single mothers 
are uncommon no more. The perspective consequently shifts from 
the merely adventurous type to the bold sci-fi superwoman, from 
verbal protests to violent retaliations with newer and more outrageous 
schemes for revenge. Women no longer tolerate or seek sustenance in 
conventional relationships but are now ready to strike, rapier in hand, 
exulting in the sensuous luxuriance of their own bodies, equally eager 
to make friends and to slay enemies, thus dislocating traditional 
myths of their own silence. But discriminatory social practices and 
attitudes are still rampant and the journey towards the ‘ideal’ state 
has just begun to get thrilling. 
Indeed, feminism as a political movemeng 
produced a complementary academic intere 
whose’ main objective is to render women vi 
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for women as objects of knowledge. In fact, in the last two decades, 
women’s fiction have adopted a number of diverse subjects ranging 
from the female body and sexuality, to domestic violence and child 
abuse, hitherto considered taboo by publishers and society at large. 
This is why, women’s fiction can now be regarded as historical and 
social documents, which has also elicited my analysis of how far 
fictional representations of women can be reconciled with the women 
in real life and whether representations can offer viable answers 
rather than remaining confined within the precincts of the ‘ideal’. It 
is a new world, with a new set of challenges, as Fay Weldon remarks 
humorously in her essay entitled, “Pity a Poor Government” (Godless 
in Eden, 1999): 
We now have a New Adam and a New Eve.... God is no longer 
seen to exist, to bar the door with flaming sword.... The happy 
couple walk again in paradise. The Garden, mind you, is pretty 
battered these days, it lacks its ozone layer, is buffeted by the 
storms of global warming and so on....?7 
—and in such a world, a woman can increasingly choose to be 
financially independent, to spend, to party, to choose her sexual 
partners or not to have a male companion at ali—and unlike Woolf’s 
serious vision of the perfect androgynous self, Weldon’s ideal world 
is one of playful mischief where—A woman needs a man like a fish 
needs a bicycle. 
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Chapter Two 


The Androgynous Self in Virginia Woolf’s Orlando 


NANO : .... 

Now pray thee, sweet soul, in all thy variation, 

Which body would’st thou choose to take up thy station? 
ANDROGYNO : Troth this I am in, even here would I tarry. 
NANO : ’Cause here the delight of each sex thou canst vary? 
ANDROGYNO : Alas, those pleasure be stale and forsaken; 

No, ‘tis your Fool, wherewith I am so taken, 

The only one creature that I can call blessed: 

For all other forms I have proved most distressed. 

—Volpone, Act I (1605/6}—Ben Jonson 


This excerpt from the grotesque masquerade put up for Volpone’s 
entertainment, presents Androgyno, (whose name suggests both 
masculine and feminine traits), as one of the misshapen inmates of 
the voluptuous Volpone’s household in Jonson’s comedy. Androgyno, 
along with Nano the dwarf, and Castrone the eunuch, symbolise a 
squalid world deformed by disease and debased by the seven deadly 
sins. Nevertheless, through the rehearsed play-acting, Androgyno 
counters Nano’s lecherous overtures with the statement that the soul 
is happiest within the fool, for his own soul is trapped between two 
sexes. Therefore, what the figure of Androgyno projects is not only 
the abnormality of being bisexual, but the agony of being an outcast 
in a society where one must be either ‘male’ or ‘female’. 

It was over three hundred years later that Virginia Woolf wrote 
Orlando (1928), a lively biography portraying a character, made 
‘unique’ (not abnormal like Androgyno) by bisexuality of body and 
mind. In her feminist polemic A Room of Ones Own published a 
year after Orlando, Woolf highlighted on the dangers of being simply 
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‘masculine’ or ‘feminine’ especially for an author. After observations 
and consequent investigations, she comes to the conclusion that 
women are not only deprived off education or any other career, but 
also off that confidence which men have, ‘which is freedom to think 
of things in themselves’ because male pursuits (in a patriarchal 
society) were given more status and importance than the labour of 
women. Woolf further delves into the condition of women in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and unearths from beneath the 
complacent façade, the actual plight of women while quoting the 
noble lady Winchilsea: 
How are we fallen ! fallen by mistaken rules, 
And Education’s more than Nature’s fools; 
Debarred from all improvements of the mind, 
And to be dull, expected and designed; 
And if someone would soar above the rest, 
With warmer fancy, and ambition pressed, 
So strong the opposing faction still appears, 
The hopes to thrive can ne’er outweigh the fears.! 
However, though Winchilsea’s mind was disturbed by unpleasant 
emotions as fear, hatred and insecurity, men too were ironically slaves 
of convention, and Woolf writes of a newly published raunchy book 
by one Mr. A, replete with sexual encounters where the man was 
the viewer, initiator and manipulator. In fact, even John Galsworthy 
and Rudyard Kipling are not free from the shackles of conventionality 
as they ‘celebrate male virtues, enforce male values and describe 
the world of men’, for, like most others, they were ‘writing only 
with the male side of their brains’. But finally, Woolf holds so-called 
‘seducers’ and ‘reformers’ responsible for inducing this ‘state of sex- 
consciousness’ and argues that it is improper even for a woman to 
express any grievance or plead for a cause or to speak consciously 
as a woman because— 
.. it is fatal for anyone who write to think of their sex. Itis 
fatal to be a man or woman pure and simple; one must be 
woman-manly or man-womanly. It is fatal for a woman to lay 
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the least stress on any grievance; ... for anything written with 
that conscious bias is doomed to death. It ceases to be 
fertilized. Brilliant and effective, powerful and masterly, as it 
may appear for a day or two, it must wither at nightfall; ... 
Some collaboration has to take place in the mind between the 

. woman and the man before the art of creation can be 
accomplished. Some marriage of opposites has to be 
consummated.” 

In fact, Woolf’s texts are engaged with the same problem as that 
articulated by Héléne Cixous, Luce Irigaray and Julia Kristeva, 
namely, how is the feminine to be presented in British culture. 
Lacan’s psychoanalytic theory had suggested that either ‘woman’ 
does not exist, or that ‘she’ is not represented/representable within 
the existing symbolic order. Cixous and other contemporary feminists 
have countered this by asserting women’s positive difference from - 
men, and by attempting to articulate a specifically feminine 
subjectivity. Woolf’s writing seems particularly close to Héléne 
Cixous, especially in its use of fluid figurative language to evoke ‘the 
feminine’ as a potential, not yet released in/through language. Cixous 
has of course suggested that women inhabit a libidinal economy 
which is peculiarly open to difference and admission of the other. 
Such an economy she calls ‘the other bisexuality’, one which does 
not seek to annul difference, but which accepts and celebrates it: 

Bisexuality— that is to say, the location within oneself of the 
presence of both sexes, evident and insistent in different ways 
according to the individual, the nonexclusion of difference or 
of a sex.’ 
Therefore, Orlando is not just a sort of wish-fulfilment for the writer, 
but a presentation of the ideal amalgamation of the masculine and 
feminine which is the basis of humanist writing. 

Woolf began Orlando in the autumn of 1927 and initially intended 
it to be a mock-biography of Vita Sackville-West, whom Woolf first 
met in 1922 and with whom she fell in love. Many of the characters 
and events in the book are in fact allusions to Vita’s life. But, unlike 
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a conventional biography, the novel ranges over three hum 
and involves the central figure in a sex change. S 
The first part of Orlando which is more gripping in its intensity ~ 
of passion, begins with the boy Orlando with his ‘shapely legs’, and 
then Lord Orlando as a young man in the sixteenth-century, but then 
proceeds after him to the Court of King James, where he has a 
relationship with the Russian princess Sasha (based on Vita’s affair 
with Violet ‘Lushka’ Trefusis), and the Court of Charles I, where, 
redolent of Vita’s bisexual husband Harold Nicolson, who also 
appears later in the novel as Marmaduke Bonthrop Shelmerdine, he | 
is appointed an ambassador. The turning point of the story takes place 
in Constantinople, where Orlando has a disreputable marriage with 
a gipsy woman Rosina Pepita (a character based on Vita’s Spanish . 
grandmother) and undergoes a mysterious change in gender. As an, 
ex-ambassador, Lady Orlando lives for a while among a band of. 
gipsies (perhaps in a mock attempt to associate herself with these... 
social outcasts as Maggie Tulliver does in George Eliot’s The Mill 
on the Floss), whom she upsets through her very English admiration 
of nature, her poetry and her enthusiasm for English ancestral homes. . 
Although in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Lady Orlando 
lives the life of a literary aristocrat, she continues tobe estranged | 
from the societies in which she finds herself. In the eighteenth- . 
century she dresses as a man to meet London prostitutes and in the 
nineteenth-century she marries an eccentric explorer and sea captain. 
In the 1920s, she is a prize-winning author. The echoes of Vita 
Sackville-West’s life are continued throughout the novel in Lord/Lady 
Orlando’s travels in Eastern Europe, in her pursuit by the Duke/ 
Duchess Scand-op-Boom and in her transvestism. 
Woolf intended Orlando as ‘an escapade’ and described it ‘all 

a joke’, a ‘writer’s holiday’ with the ‘spirit to be satiric’ and the 
‘structure wild’. As she remarked in her diary when getting out her 
first conception of the novel: 

No attempt is to be made to realise the character. Sapphism is to 

be suggested. Satire is to be the main note—satire & wildness. 

The Ladies are to have Constantinople in view. Dreams of 
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golden domes. My own lyric vein is to be satirised. Everything 
mocked. And it is to end with three dots... so. For the truth 
is I feel the need of an escapade after these serious poetic 
experimental books whose form is always so closely 
considered. I want to kick up my heels & be off. I want to 
embody all those innumerable little ideas and tiny stories which 
flash into my mind at all seasons. I think this will be great 
fun to write; & it will rest my head before starting the very 
serious, mystical poetic work which I want to come next.4 
Woolf also wrote another mock biography, Flush, the story of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s dog. Although at times, Orlando does 
appear to be ‘a playful interlude’ rather like Flush, on careful perusal, 
it reveals itself as a more serious work interrelating between 
intellectual debate, innovation and politics. Satire and comic fantasy 
are therefore, only two of a number of strategies employed in the 
book, including mockery, ridicule, farce and the carnivalesque. 

Also, on the other hand, Orlando seems an interesting subject 
for historiography. In defamiliarising the three hundred years over 
which Orlando ranges—for example, the Elizabethan Age, the Courts 
of King James and Charles II, seventeenth-century Constantinopole, 
the eighteenth-century coffee-house society, London at the time of 
the Great Exhibition—the novel encourages its English readers to 
consider their own cultural identities. Characters such as Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare, Nell Gwyn and the prostitute Nell, introduce alternative 
narratives to the ‘official’ histories, including literary histories, that 
call into question the nature of historiography. 

But Woolf’s interest was not just to portray historic events, but 
to use history and historiography as tools to ‘free’ the protagonist 
from the scythe of time. Thus, Lord Orlando’s release from historical 
time permits him freedom from the imprint of his forefathers, escape 
from the self-contained notion of English cultural identity with which 
he has grown up, and an alternative to a (largely) masculine 
categorisation of both gender identity and sexual experience. The 
thaw that follows the Great Frost literally and metaphorically 
unfreezes historical time but also connotes through the suggestion 
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of orgasm the release of female sexuality, and through the unfreezing 
of the ‘ego’ the release of the unconscioys (the ‘id’). 

In her book, Virginia Woolf: The Impact of Childhood Sexual 
Abuse on her Life and Work (4989), Louise De Salvo accounts for 
Woolf’s ‘choice’ of a celibate life and lesbian love with Vita and 
Violet Dickinson to the sexual abuse inflicted on her by her half- 
brothers Gerald and George Duckworth. But then the implication 
which emerges from this argument’ is that lesbianism cannot be 
normal as it stems from some fault or aberration, thus undermining 
Freud’s opinion that stories of seduction in infancy were mere 
fantasies. In fact, according to De Salvo, Woolf herself was at one 
point of time, inclined to believe in Freud’s theory: 

[Woolf ] was ascribing her depression and her ‘madness’ to 
her abuse. [Freud] was describing reports of incest as 
fantasies which were wish-fulfilment. She wondered whose 
view was correct and there is evidence that, after a long time 
of struggle... she wavered, reconsidered, and accepted Freud. 
This meant that she would have to see herself as mad.° 

Indeed, Elaine Showalter (in A Literature of Their Own) and 
Stephen Trombly (in All That Summer She Was Mad) ‘have argued 
that major breakdowns were the outcome of her threatened female 
identity. Leonard Woolf, in particular, overlooked his own decision 
not to have children, and blamed his wife for her own distress: by 
calling her ‘mad’. But while American feminists relate Woolf’s 
‘madness’ to social and cultural pressures, French feminists have 
interpreted it in terms of psychic processes by relying on new 
techniques such as free association, the use of dreams and 
symptomatic writing. Thus, Julia Kristeva sees in Woolf’s ‘madness’ 
something irresistible, inescapable and connected in the semiotic 
chain, women—writer—madness-death: 

... I think of Virginia Woolf, who sank wordlessly into the 
river, her pockets weighed down with stones. Haunted by 
voices, waves, lights, in love with colours— blue, green~— and 
seized by a strange gaiety that would bring on the fits of 
strangled, screeching laughter recalled by Miss Brown.® 
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In fact, since women writers are more likely then male writers to 
remain in touch with the ‘semiotic’, with early, pre-Oedipal 
experience, their texts are articulated across the interplay between the 
semiotic and symbolic—which on one hand brings richness and 
fullness to their work, but threatens its stability on the other. Thus, 
while critics as Sue Roe might argue (in Writing and Gender: Virginia 
Woolf's Writing Practice- 1990) that Woolf’s creative writing was 
damaged by her inability to confront or explore her sexuality, the 
readers also come across Sally Seton’s kiss in Mrs Dalloway which 
may be taken as a coded description of ecstatic lesbian love: 
Then came the most exquisite moment of her life passing a 
stone urn with flowers in it. Sally stopped; picked a flower, 
kissed her on the lips. The whole world might have tumed 
upside down! The others disappeared; there she was alone with 
Sally. And she felt that she had been given a present, wrapped 
up, and told just to keep it, not to look at it—a diamond, 
something infinitely precious, wrapped up...’ 

But the question arises— Is Orlando merely a public celebration 
of the woman Woolf loved? Or is Orlando a fictional manifestation 
of Woolf’s idea of the ‘androgynous self’, and in turn her own 
androgynous nature? No doubt, the first edition of the novel 
contained several photographs of Vita posing as Orlando, and in the 
letter which Woolf wrote to Vita asking her permission to go ahead 
with Orlando, she seems already seduced by her own subject, caught 
up in erotic linguistic play: 

But listen; suppose Orlando turns out to be Vita; and its all 

about you and the /usts of your flesh and the lure of your mind 

(heart you have none, who go gallivanting down the lanes with - 
Campbell}— suppose there’s the kind of shimmer of reality 

which sometimes attaches to my people, as the lustre on an 

oyster shell... suppose I say, that Sibyl next October says 

‘There’s Virginia gone, and written a book about Vita’... Shall 

you mind? Say yes, or No.8 

In fact, critics as Sandra Gilbert and Clare Hanson have attributed 
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Woolf’s passionate and embarrassing attachment to her subject as 
the outcome of her own attraction towards her seductive companion: 
. I like her & being with her, & the splendour—she shines in 
the grocer’s shop in Sevenoaks with a candle lit radiance, 
stalking on legs like beech trees, pink glowing, grape clustered, 
pearl hung. ... What is the effect of all this on me? Very mixed. 
There is her maturity & full breastedness: her being so much 
in full sail on the high tides, where I am coasting down 
backwaters; her capacity I mean to take the floor in any 
company, to represent her country, to visit Chatsworth, to 
control silver, servants, chow dogs; her motherhood... her 
being in short (what I have never been) a real woman.? 
Beyond the personal charisma that Woolf has described with such 
élan in a 1925 diary entry, what made Vita especially fascinating 
was the combination of erotic intensity and sexual ambiguity 
stemming from her notorious ‘Sapphism’, for she made no effort 
to conceal her attraction to, and affairs with, women. Following their 
meeting Virginia confided to her diary: ‘She is a pronounced 
Sapphist, & may... have an eye on me, old though I am. Nature 
might have sharpened her faculties. Snob as I am, I trace her passions 
500 years back, & they become romantic to me, like old yellow 
wine.’!9 And in one of her letters to Woolf written on 21st January 
1926, on way from Paris to Milan, Vita writes: 
I am reduced to a thing that wants Virginia. I composed a 
beautiful letter to you in the sleepless nightmare hours of the 
night, and it has all gone: I just miss you, in a quite simple 
desperate human way.... It is incredible how essential to me 
you have become. I suppose you are accustomed to people 
saying these things. Damn you, spoilt creature; I shan’t make 
you love me any the more by giving myself away like this. 
But oh my dear, I cant be clever and stand-offish with you: 
I love you too much for that. Too truly. You have no idea how 
stand-offish I can be with people I don’t love. I have brought 
it to a fine art. But you have broken down my defences. And 
I don’t really resent it.!! 
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Indeed, in the letters which the two women wrote each other, below 
the surface foam of snatches of. gossip, polychrome snapshots of 
exotic travelogue, and little shared confidences of literary craft, we 
sense occasionally, the strange alchemy of love mixed with 
uncertainty and compulsion mingled with constraint. Also, when one 
takes into. account the ten-year period (1925-1934) which witnessed 
the height of their intimacy, one discovers the most productive phase 
of their lives: Vita having published Seducers in Ecuador, Passenger 
to Teheran, The Land, The Edwardians, All Passion Spent, Family 
History, “Sissinghurst”, Thirty Clocks Strike the Hour, Collected 
Poems, and The Dark Island. Woolf in that time wrote “Mr Bennett 
and Mrs Brown”, Mrs. Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, Orlando (a 
semi-fictional biography of Vita), A Room of Ones Own, The Waves, 
Flush, and A Letter to a Young Poet; published The Common Reader 
and The Common Reader: Second Series; and began The Years, while 
working as usual on scores of reviews and essays. Thus, neither had 
ever before written so much so well, and neither had ever again 
reached this peak of accomplishment. 

Woolf’s interest in Vita was not surprising, for the Bloomsbury 
Group, in which Woolf had moved almost from her adolescence, had 
long been ‘radical in its rejection of sexual taboos’,— (Woolf’s sister 
Vanessa, for instance, married Clive Bell but had a long affair with 
Roger Fry, and had a daughter by the painter Duncan Grant, with 
whom she settled into an amicable lifelong partnership). Woolf 
however, was by contrast, sexually timid, but had depicted love 
between women in her novels as The Voyage Out, Night and Day, 
To the Lighthouse, and most strikingly in Mrs Dalloway, when 
Clarissa Dalloway recollects the moment when her girlhood friend 
Sally Seton kissed her in the lips: 

.. she could not resist sometimes yielding to the charm ofa 
woman, not a girl, of a woman confessing, as to her they often 
did, some scrape, some folly... she did undoubtedly then feel 
what men felt. Only for a moment; but it was enough. It was 
a sudden revelation, a tinge like a blush which one tried to 
check and then, as it spread, one yielded to its expansion, and 
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rushed to the farthest verge and there quivered and felt the 
world come closer, swollen with some astonishing significance, 
some pressure of rapture, which split its thin skin and gushed 
and poured with an extraordinary alleviation over the cracks 
and sores !,..!2 > 
There were dangers of course in making such a public declaration 
of ‘Sapphic’ love, and in identifying Orlando with Vita—which is 
why some critics have identified passages in the novel suggesting 
statis and frozenness, regarding them as the outcome of the author’s 
guilt in textualising a living woman. Therefore, the following extract 
from the novel makes for interesting perusal: 
Shoals of eels lay motionless in a trance, but whether their 
state was one of death or merely of suspended animation which 
the warmth would revive puzzled the philosophers. Near 
London Bridge, where the river had frozen to a depth of some 
twenty fathoms, a wrecked wherry boat was plainly visible, 
lying on the bed of the river where it had sunk last autumn, 
overladen with apples. The old bumboat woman, who was 
carrying her fruit to market on the Surrey side, sat there in her 
plaids and farthingales with her lap full of apples, for all the 
world as if she were about to serve a‘customer, though a certain 
blueness about the lips hinted the truth.!3 
The old bumbogt woman is like Vita (whose name of course signifies 
‘life’ or ‘vitality’): fixed, frozen, pinned down by Woolf’s prose. 
On the other hand, while taking into account, conventional sexual 
responses after her own sex change, Orlando voices Woolf’s concern 
regarding gender identities by reflecting on the distinction between 
the external (man’s) world and woman’s interior life: 
Which is the greater ecstasy? The man’s or the woman’s? And 
are they not perhaps the same? No, she thought, this is the 
most delicious (thanking the Captain but refusing), to refuse, 
and see him frown. Well, she would, if he wished it, have the 
very thinnest, smallest shiver in the world. This was the most 
delicious of all, to yield and see him smile. ‘For nothing’, she 
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thought, regaining her couch on deck, and continuing her 
argument, ‘is more heavenly than to resist and to yield; to yield 
and to resist. Surely it throws the spirit into such a rapture 
as nothing else can.’!4 
Women freed from martial ambition and the love of power can, she 
thinks, ‘more fully enjoy the most exalted raptures known to the 
human spirit’. But ironically, on the other hand, Orlando begins to 
construct these responses not because she has become a woman in 
the biological sense, but because of the restricted opportunities 
offered to women under patriarchy. As she reflects, ‘women are not 
(judging from my own short experience of the sex) obedient, chaste, 
scented, and exquisitely apparelled by nature’, seeming to echo 
Simone de Beauvoir’s view that ‘one is not born but rather becomes 
a woman’. Thus, in the famous discussion of clothing (often related 
to Woolf’s supposed advocacy of androgyny), Woolf/ the narrator 
asserts unequivocally that Orlando’s identity is not changed by the 
change of biological sex: 
But in every other respect, Orlando remained precisely as he 
had been. The change of sex, though it altered their future, 
did nothing whatever to alter their identity.!> 
‘Her’ psychological gender does, however, appear to change. Just 
as Orlando after becoming a woman, has to wear a (restricting) skirt 
and petticoats, so she must alter her behaviour in order to conform to 
the expectations which society has of those marked as ‘women’. So: 
... all seems to hint that what was said a short time ago about 
there being. no change in Orlando the man and Orlando the 
woman, was ceasing to be altogether true. She was becoming 
a little more modest as [woman] are, of her brains, and a little 
more vain, as women are of her person... Orlando curtseyed; 
she complied; she flattered the good man’s humours.!6 
However, as is typical of her, Woolf then contradicts herself. Having 
argued for the artificial construction of gender, she then seems to 
suggest that there is a ‘natural’ link between clothes and what lies 
beneath: 
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The difference between the sexes is, happily, one of great 
profundity. Clothes are but a symbol of something hid deep 
beneath. It was change in Orlando herself that dictated her 
choice of a woman’s dress and of a woman’s sex.!7 
Here, the suggestion seems to be that gender is not arbitrary but 
essential, the expression of a difference which is fundamental (‘one 
of great profundity’ ‘hid deep beneath’) —an extremely apparent 
contradiction! What lies ‘beneath’ sex, gender and identity is, in 
Freudian terms, the ‘psychic bisexuality’ of the earliest phase of 
human life. Orlando’s choice of a different sex (and then concomitant 
gender/identity) might, then, signal a return in fantasy to this early 
stage of psychic bisexuality, or vacillation. This would accord with 
Woolf’s own suggestion in Orlando that: 
Different though the sexes are, they intermix. In every human 
being a vacillation from one sex to the other takes place, and 
often it is only the clothes that keep the male or female 
likeness, while underneath the sex is the very opposite of what 
it is above.!8 . 
Therefore, one way of reading the text would be to connect it- 
with psychic bisexuality, and indeed Orlando can be interpreted as 
an allegory of the development of femininity which has several points 
of convergence with Freud’s account of such development. In 
Freudian thought, early childhood is marked by a condition of 
bisexuality, as desire shifts across ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ objects. 
Freud stated that ‘freedom to range equally over male and female 
objects’ is a distinguishing feature of early life. Lacan also sees 
‘psychical bisexuality’ as- one of the most important of Freud’s 
concepts, and connects this with the precarious nature of all subject- 
identification. On the other hand, in an essay published in 1986 (The 
Impossible Referent: Representations of the Androgyne in Formations 
of Fantasy), Frances Pacteau relates such psychic bisexuality to the 
‘impossible’ ideal of androgyny, which she sees as representing a 
‘dual sexual identity’. She argues that while the androgyne does not 
exist in the real, as a figure of fantasy s/he is attached to archaic 
memories of early childhood. Androgyny belongs to the domain of 
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the imaginary, where desire is unobstructed; gender identity is that 
of the symbolic, the Law. The androgynous looking figure presents 
us with an impossibility, that of the erasure of the very difference 
which constitutes us as subjects. In the encounter with the androgyne, 
the adult is able to shift positions oscillating between the masculine 
and the feminine which recalls the undifferentiated sexuality of the 
pre-oedipal period. 

No less interesting is Sasha, Orlando’s seducer in the first part 
of the book: 

The person, whatever the name or sex, was about middle height, 
very slenderly fashioned, and dressed entirely in oyster- 
coloured velvet, trimmed with some unfamiliar greenish- 
coloured fur. But these details were obscured by the 
extraordinary seductiveness which issued from the whole 
person. Images, metaphors of the most extreme and extravagant 
twined and twisted in his mind. He called her a melon, a 
pineapple, an olive tree, an emerald, and a fox in the snow... 
But the skater came closer. Legs, hands, carriage, were a boy’s, 
but no boy ever had a mouth like that; no boy had those breasts; 
no boy had eyes which looked as if they had been fished from 
the bottom of the sea.!9 ; 
Sasha is not the amalgamation of the eternal ‘feminine’ as claimed 
by some earlier critics. Rather, she is a combination of both ‘male’ 
and ‘female’ aspects. To Orlando, she is ‘a melon’ (suggesting 
perhaps, the female breasts, and also passivity) and ‘a fox in the 
snow’ (suggestive of the phallus and of activity). Therefore, the image 
of their union allows for the possibility of an oscillation between 
‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ positions (or ‘vacillation’, in Woolf’s 
word). 

The ‘indeterminacy of sex’ in the first part of Orlando could, 
then, be linked with the psychic bisexuality of the pre-Oedipal period, 
and Orlando’s change into a woman could be seen as analogous to 
the little girl’s acquisition of gender in the Freudian account of female 
development. The difficulties which Orlando experiences in her 
progress through the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
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could be linked with the difficulties which the little girl has in... 
account, in adapting to her gendered role. Freud maintains that u... 
girl has greater difficulty than the boy in passing through the Oedipus i 
complex. When the little boy, threatened by the possibility of 
castration, must repress his early desire for his mother, he is able to 
do this by identification with the father-figure. Possessing the phallus, 
he can look forward to the day when he too will possess a woman 
like/in place of the mother. The little girl, on the other hand, must 
redirect her early desire for her mother, and orient herself towards 
a male rather than a female love-object. With the recognition of 
sexual difference and of castration, Freud suggests, the little girl 
begins to repudiate her (similarly castrated) mother. She turns to the 
father in the hope of deriving from him first a penis, and subsequently 
a baby to stand in place of the unattainable penis. The mechanism 
by which the desire for the biological father is then displaced and 
deferred remains unclear in Freud’s account. 

However, Adrienne Rich (Blood, Bread and Poetry: Selected 
Prosel979-1985) and others have objected to Freud’s account of 
female development, arguing in particular, that there is no compelling 
reason why the little girl should ever direct her search for love away 
from her own sex. Therefore, in Orlando, the moment of castration— 
Orlando’s recognition of the fact that she is a woman— is followed 
hot by a-repudiation of the feminine, but an intensification of 
feminine identification which counters Freud’s view that it is not 
possible to desire the sex one identifies with— i.e. if one is a man 
desiring another man for instance. Thus, even after she has ‘become’ 
a woman, Orlando’s primary object of love remains a woman, and 
her feelings towards Sasha are not weakened but intensified: 

... if the consciousness of being of the same sex had any effect 
at all, it was to quicken and deepen those feelings which she 
had as a man. For now a thousand hints and mysteries became 
plain to her that were then dark. Now, the obscurity, which 
divides the sexes and lets linger innumerable impurities in its 
gloom, was removed, and if there is anything in what the poet 
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says about truth and beauty, this affection gained in beauty 
what it lost in falsity. At last, she cried, she knew Sasha as she 
was...2° 
Same-sex relationships are celebrated because they offer a greater 
possibility for communication. Heterosexual relations denote 
imbalance of power, and therefore mar relationships. 
But, Woolf’s treatment of same-sex relationship is complex and 
varies through her fiction. Here there is a strong sense of an 
affirmation of ‘feminine’ identity through the doubling/mirroring of 
same-sex relations (as there is in Irigaray’s considerations of 
‘female homosexuality’). What the ‘feminine’ might signify remains 
problematic: on the one hand, Woolf stresses the consecutive nature 
of ‘femininity’ in Orlando (and hence the possibility of its changing); 
on the other, she continues like Cixous, to celebrate its value, its 
fluidity and fertility, as she writes in a letter to Vanessa Bell: 
You will never succumb to the charms of any of your sex— 
What an arid garden the world must be to you! What avenues 
of stone pavements and iron railings! Greatly though I respect 
the male mind, and adore Duncan (but thank God, he’s 
hermaphrodite, androgynous, like all great artists) I cannot see 
that they have a glow-worm’s worth of charm about them— 
The scenery of the world takes no lustre from their presence. 
They add of course immensely to its dignity and safety: but 
when it comes to a little excitement—!?! 

However, Orlando is forced to accommodate herself to ‘normal’ 

femininity, not out of love or desire for a man, but her submission to 

the new discovery of coupledom which leads to a process of insidious 

weakening: 
At the same time, she began to notice a new habit among the 
town people... Couples trudged and plodded in the middle of 
the road indissolubly linked together. The woman’s right hand 
was invariably passed through the man’s left and her fingers 
were firmly gripped by his...?2 

And as the nineteenth-century progresses, Orlando is brought to 
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perceive herself as physically weak and in need of protection against 
the onslaughts of rapacious male sexuality: 
So she strayed out into the park alone, faltering at first and 
apprehensive lest there might be poachers or gamekeepers or 
even errand-boys to marvel that a great lady should walk 
alone. 
At every step she glanced nervously lest some male form 
should be hiding behind a furze bush...23 
The contrast between the impetuous young Orlando and this timid 
creature suggests that this weakness is ‘not natural’ but ‘constructed’. 
In Freudian terms, we might say that in Victorian society activity 
is assigned to men, passivity to women, to such an extent that in 
Orlando’s case she comes to see death as the only way out of her 
position of helplessness. Therefore, going out onto the moor, she 
breaks her ankle (like Catherine Linton in Wuthering Heights, whose 
‘fall’ can be linked with the onset of puberty), and falls into a passive 
trance: 
‘I have found my mate,’ she murmured. ‘It is the moor. I am 
nature’s bride,’ she whispered, giving herself in rapture to the 
cold embraces of the grass as she lay folded in her cloak in 
the hollow by the pool. ‘Here will I lie.’ (A feather fell upon 
her brow.)”4 
It is at this point that Orlando is ‘rescued’ by Marmaduke Bonthrop 
Shelmerdine. She marries and has a son, thus extending her family 
tree. She also completes her poem The Oak Tree, from within the 
safe haven of a marriage which just about conforms to convention. 
Androgyny therefore, is one of the obvious themes in the novel 
and not surprisingly most critics have approached Orlando from this 
perspective. Orlando’s name itself reminds us of Orlando in 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, as well as the French medieval Chanson 
de Roland, so associating her with masculine roles. But as an 
apologue, the novel can be seen as demonstrating the absurdity of 
conceiving male and female gender and sexual identities in fixed 
and absolute terms. Exploring how males and females are complicit 
in the way in which both genders are imagined, the novel suggests 
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that meanings normally attached to sexuality lie outside the body 
itself. In Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity 
(1990), Judith Butler has opined that gender is not just a social 
construct, but rather an performance, a show we put on, a set of 
signs we wear, as costume or disguise—hence as far from essence 
as can be. Under the subtitle, “Reformulating Prohibition as Power” 
(in the section “Prohibition, Psychoanalysis, and the Production 
of the Heterosexual Matrix”), Butler feels that it is the incest taboo 
which not only forbids and dictates sexuality but creates heterosexual 
desire and discrete gender identity. Thus, the young man Orlando’s 
legs drive Neli Gwyn wild, while a sailor is almost killed because 
he catches sight of the ankles of Orlando as a woman: 

‘To fall from a masthead’, she thought, ‘because you see a 
woman’s ankles; to dress up like a Guy Fawkes and parade 
the streets, so that women may praise you; to deny a woman 
teaching lest she may laugh at you; to be the slave of the 
frailest chit in petticoats, and yet to go about as if you were 
the Lords of Creation. —Heavens!’ she thought, ‘what fools 
they make of us— what fools we are!’?5 

—revealing how social relations between the sexes involve strategies 
of disguise and recognition. Again, Orlando’s encounter with the 
prostitute Nell, is equally significant, for it takes place when Orlando 
is forced to return to her former (male) identity to escape the 
unwanted attentions of men. Nell, believing Orlando to be a man, 
employs approaches and responses which she thinks he would expect 
of her. Orlando having recently been a man recognises that this is 
what Nell is doing. But the way she holds on to Orlando’s arm 
arouses feelings in her which, in turn, makes her feel masculine. 
As a woman herself, Orlando recognises that the prostitute’s 
behaviour is a charade. As soon as Orlando reveals herself to be 
a woman, Nell changes her mode of behaviour. In other words, both 
Orlando and Nell rid themselves of their disguises. The conversation 
between them, despite the differences in their backgrounds, appears 
to assert the primacy of the union of two female friends who can 
share in the delight of similar perspectives, again despite the 
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differences between them. [Set within the androgynous frame of the 
novel, it betrays perhaps, a hidden desire for female love.] 

In reality, there were also other sides to Vita which Virginia seems 
to have detected almost from the beginning. One of them was the 
indomitable woman who took charge of one’s life and charted one’s 
destiny, whose arrogance flattened obstacles and whose vanity 
refused to acknowledge shabbiness, poverty or familiarity. This was 
the exalted woman who strode her own private acres and lived in 
castles and who spoke her mind with devastating simplicity. Then 
there was the compassionate woman who understood life’s miseries 
and dispensed her bounty on the world’s downtrodden, who ‘in the 
unaccustomed freedom of breeches and gaiters’ went into ‘wild 
spirits’ like a schoolboy; and there was also the heroic Vita who 
worked like a slave and played like a prince and saw the whole 
world as her personal challenge. All of these Vitas, wrapped into 
one, held Virginia magnetized in a bright circle of high romance 
and adventure. Thus, in much the same proprietal spirit as Browning’s 
jealous Duke, preserving for himself his ‘Last Duchess’ in-a portrait, 
so Virginia preserved for herself the Vita she loved (despite the 
latter’s various amorous affairs) in the spectacular world of Orlando. 
As Nigel Nicolson said, Orlando was ‘the longest and most charming 
love letter in literature....’ 

However, Woolf’s ‘androgyny’ was much more than-the mere 
outcome of her feelings for Vita. She was writing at a time when 
there was great interest in and investigation of the phenomena and 
determinations of sexuality and sexual identities. Instead of being 
taken for granted, or rather for natural, that men and women were 
simply different, with whatever consequences followed -from the 
specific form of the assumption (from the merely physical to those 
that encompassed the whole of emotional and intellectual life as 
well), now the very origins of masculinity and femininity and the 
forms of sexual interest that might accompany them-were being 
perceived in some quarters as being in need of explanation. It is 
likely that like other Bloomsbury members as E. M. Forster, and 
G Lowes Dickinson, Woolf too was influenced by the ideas of 
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Edward Carpenter. An open homosexual, Carpenter argued in the 
1890s, for what he considered the utopian existence of a ‘third’ or 
‘Intermediate Sex’, whom he called ‘Urnings’ (from Urania, meaning 
heaven) because they were able to achieve a kind of androgynous 
transcendence of the narrow limits of heterosexuality. Relating his 
views of these privileged beings to the growing movement of 
women’s rights in which Woolf was herself involved, he declared 
in 1896 that: 
in late years (and since the arrival of the New Woman amongst 
us)... there are some remarkable and (we think) indispensable 
types of character, in whom there is such a union or balance of 
the feminine and masculine qualities that these people become 
to a great extent the interpreters of men and women to each 
other. f 
(Edward Carpenter, Loves Coming of Age, 1896)*6 
—which Woolf extends in A Room of Ones Own, while imaginatively 
resurrecting the lost woman poet Judith Shakespeare, — a theme 
which was echoed by George Bernard Shaw, who commented— 
‘People are still full of the old idea that woman is a special creation’. 
Thus by 1933, Havelock Ellis, a theorist of ‘sexology’ and a friend 
of both Carpenter’s and Shaw’s, could succinctly summarize such 
new ideas of gender in his book, The Psychology of Sex: 
We may not know exactly what sex is, but we do know that 
it is mutable, with the possibility of one sex being changed 
into the other sex, that its frontiers are often uncertain, and that 
there are many stages between a complete male and a complete 
female.?? 

It is interesting to note that shortly after Orlando appeared, 
Radclyffe Halls controversial The Well of Loneliness (1928) 
characterised its female protagonist Stephen Gordon as a man trapped 
in a woman’s body. An avowed lesbian herself, Hall regularly cross- 
dressed, was called ‘John’ by her intimates, and moved in the Sapphic 
salons of Paris and London whose other habituees included such 
sexually rebellious women as her aristocratic lover Una Troubridge 
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and the painter Romaine Brooks, as well as the writers Natalie 
Barney, Gertrude Stein and Vita Sackville-West. However, while Hall 
lends a tragic cast to Gordon’s story, Woolf presents Orlando’s 
change of sex in a light-hearted vein. Nevertheless, both works reveal 
an assumption of gender, fostered by the theories of Carpenter and 
Ellis, which radically contradicts Freud’s famous assertion that 
‘Anatomy is destiny’. 
Woolf however, was not the only one among the Bloomsbury 
‘intellectuals in her desire to dissociate anatomy from destiny. Quentin 
Bell notes that just before she was inspired by her romance with 
Vita to begin producing her own fantastic portrayal of the latter as 
what can be now called a transsexual, she had become fascinated 
by sex change at a social event where gender fluidity was virtually 
thematic: 
... early in September [1927], Maynard and Lydia Keynes gave 
a party at Tilton. Jack... Sheppard enacted the part of an Italian 
prima donna, words and music being supplied by a 
gramophone. Someone had brought a newspaper cutting with 
them; it reproduced the photograph of a pretty young woman 
who had become a man, and this for the rest of the evening 
became Virginia’s main topic of conversation.”® 
Thus, when Woolf decided that the ‘writer’s holiday’ devoted to her 
friend Vita’s life as ‘Orlando, a young nobleman’ should be 
simultaneously ‘truthful’ and ‘fantastic’, she was quite accurately 
articulating a particular vision of gender as well as of history. For 
if it was ‘fantastic’ to conceive of a ‘parentless’ creature living for 
300 years, from the age of Elizabeth to the present day, it was, 
according to Woolf, perfectly ‘truthful’ to imagine Vita changing her 
sex as easily as she might change her clothes. Equally important 
is the fact that Vita herself had grown up feeling like a boy, and 
posed as a wounded soldier named ‘Julian’ during the height of her 
affair with Violet Trefusis. In response to Vita’s anxiety about her 
‘dual’ sexuality and the hope she expressed in her (then unpublished) 
autobiography that ‘as centuries go on... the sexes [will] become 
more nearly merged on account of their increasing resemblances’, 
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Woolf reassures her— ‘Different though the sexes are, they intermix’, 
and where Vita is barred from inheriting Knole, the Sackville estate 
because of her sex, Woolf grants her perpetual possession of this 
house with 365 rooms and 52 staircases— an extravagant account 
which implies that Orlando/Vita has inherited not just a place in time, 
but time itself. 

On the other hand, in a study entitled Virginia Woolf and the 
Fictions of Psychoanalysis, Elizabeth Abel has opined that ‘Woolf’s 
two versions of the genesis of her text depict different parental 
inspirations and distinct compositional processes that reproduce the 
psychoanalytic disputes over the narrative priority of each parent.’29 
Abel’ was of course taking Woolfs To the Lighthouse into 
consideration—where, according to Sandra Gilbert, Woolf was ' 
intending ‘to exorcise the ghosts of her own parents’ Leslie and Julia 
Stephen, her own past, through the presentation of the traditional 
upper middle class Victorian family. Orlando however, portrays a 
figure with an inheritance but without a family, a figure (like the 
determinedly single artist Lily Briscoe in To the Lighthouse), who 
undergoes a sex-change. It is in fact, the first Woolf novel which 
is not structured around the typical heterosexual couple. Rather, it 
tries to answer those questions raised in To the Lighthouse—viz. what 
would Lily’s life be had she been allowed to roam freely through 
history and discover that the ‘universal law’ of marriage (which 
determined the sex roles) was a sham as the clothes she wore? And 
what would Lily’s life had become if she were to suddenly discover 
history as a ‘free’ space where she could easily be woman or man? 
More, how would the engendering of history appear to such a 
radically new kind of being? Also, Woolf was perhaps trying to give 
shape to her initial venture of writing a fantastic story which she 
may have conceived in its preliminary form when a mere child. As 
Vanessa Bell recalls: 

I think it must have been a good deal later that she sent a 
short story to Zit Bits, keeping it a deadly secret from all but 
` me. Tit Bits was our favourite weekly, which we used to buy 
together with 3d worth of Fry’s Chocolate, taking both to 
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Kensington Gardens to read and eat together, lying in the grass 
under the trees on summer afternoons. The story was refused 
—as far as I remember, it was a wildly romantic account of 
a young woman on a ship—and the secret kept till this day.>° 
Therefore, the historical organisation of Orlando is really a means 
of showing how Orlando stays the same, not how she changes. In 
her quest for the true self (which transcends all outward trappings, 
social or psychological), she becomes the ideal spokeswoman for the 
androgynous movement, along the lines of the more direct 
chronological account of women through the centuries beginning with 
the fantasy of Judith Shakespeare in A Room of Ones Own: 
“What then? Who, then?’ she said. Thirty-six; in a motor-car; 
a woman. Yes, but a million other things as well. A snob, 
am [? The garter in the hall? The leopards? My ancestors? 
Proud of them? Yes! Greedy, luxurious, vicious? Am I? (here 
a new self came in). Don’t care a damn if I am. Truthful? 
I think so. Generous? Oh, but that don’t count (here a new 
self came in).?! 

But what is notable is the fact that Orlando is more a critic of 
men than of women, and though she is described as an androgynous 
personality, her female character seems to dominate. The emphasis 
in the novel, is at times definitely on the ‘feminist’ which has caused 
Hermione Lee to remark that ‘Only if Orlando had ended up as a 
man would the enthusiasm for the hermaphrodite mind be absolutely 
unbiased.’3? In fact, according to Lee, the ‘closest analogy’ between 
Orlando and Woolf is that both are ‘struggling to find a way of 
expressing life (or truth, or reality: the terms are frequently 
interchangeable) in art; which is perhaps why Orlando ends up on 
‘Thursday, the eleventh of October, Nineteen hundred and Twenty 
Eight’ as the New Woman, who after considerable doubts whether 
to conform to norms, finally falls victim to the nineteenth-century 
matrimonial instinct, and marries the flimsy, fantastic, and to some 
extent effeminate, Shelmerdine. In fact, the playful shifts and changes 
of perspective is really something more rather than a wilful desire 
to irritate the serious-minded feminist critic. As Toril Moi writes: 
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Through her exploitation of the sportive, sensual nature of 
language, Woolf rejects the metaphysical essentialism 
underlying patriarchal ideology, which hails God, the Father 
or the phallus as its transcendental signified.*? 

Nevertheless, the question which inevitably crops up as an 
outcome is whether it is really possible| to achieve androgyny in 
fiction as Woolf tried to establish through the concrete presentation 
of the central figure in Orlando and in A Room? In the latter text, 
Woolf obviously underlines the arbitrary nature of gender difference 
and explores the ways in which male dominance is expressed and 
secured institutionally. In fact, as Clare Hanson opines, she indulges 
in a ‘Cixousian celebration of the feminine principle, and of feminine 
sexuality’ when she describes the gardens of Fernham ‘{lying] before 
[her] in the spring twilight, wild and open,...’ which in turn recalls 
women’s jouissance in Mrs Dalloway and To the Lighthouse. But 
on the other hand, A Room does not simply extol female values, 
but rather calls for a multiplication of different perspectives as she 
seeks to move beyond binary oppositions between the two sexes: 

It would be a thousand pities if women wrote like men, or 
looked like men, for if two sexes are quite inadequate, 
considering the vastness and variety of the world, how should 
we manage with one only? Ought not education to bring out 
and fortify the differences rather than the similarities? For we 
have too much likeness as it is, and if an explorer should come 
back and bring word of other sexes looking through the 
branches of other trees at other skies, nothing would be of 
greater service to humanity.*4 
— and such a view, it may be argued, springs from Woolf’s ‘Sapphism’ 
which endeavours to ‘break the sequence’ of phallocentrism and 
compulsory heterosexuality, thus problematising their [re]production 
in physical, psychical and textual terms. 

It is however, the final chapter on androgyny (which has provoked 
greater commentary), as the narrator, moved by the sight of a couple 
getting into a taxi, begins to speculate about the androgynous mind of 
the artist, contrasting the ‘androgynous’ Coleridge and Shakespeare 
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with the exclusively ‘virile’ Galsworthy and Kipling. In A Literature 
of Their Own (1977) Elaine Showalter contends that Woolf’s vision 
of androgyny is not merely ‘inhuman’ but also represents an escape 
from, rather than an exploration of ‘femaleness or maleness’. 
However, in a different reading of the text, Sue Roe remarks on the 
moment in the last chapter when a single leaf is seen to fall from 
a tree: 
The fall of the leaf seems to symbolise a new order of things, 
but not only that: it seems suggestive of an entirely new mood. 
A feeling of peace and containment prevails; the pause feels . 
pregnant...35 
These lines reminiscent of the feather falling on Orlando’s brow seem 
to touch the unconscious—which in turn gives birth to what Clare 
Hanson calls, the fantasy of androgyny which in reality envisioned 
the ‘masculinist women’ as reported by the science magazine Focus 
(17th March 1998), in Rosalind Coward’s Is Feminism Relevant to 
the New Millennium?: 
‘Women will take over the world’,.... ‘Females are both 
- psychologically and physically stronger...They are smarter, 
more sociable and kinder to themselves than boys and when 
they grow up, they get further along the career ladder, earn 
more and manage their families better. The findings suggest 
that the world could soon be under control of some remarkably 
superior beings’.*6 
This is not at all, as Showalter argues, a flight from fixed gender 
identities, but a recognition of their falsifying metaphysical nature. 
Far from fleeing such gender identities because she fears them, Woolf 
rejects them because she has seen them for what they are. On the 
other hand, Nancy Toppin Bazin reads Woolf’s concept of androgyny 
as the union of masculinity and femininity—especially when she 
opines that the androgynous solution of To the Lighthouse consists 
in a balance of the masculine and the feminine ‘approach to truth’. 
It was perhaps such a dream of an ideal ‘union’, the creation of a 
‘new’ history and a desire for engendered education that made Woolf 
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write (in the words of Héléne Cixous), ‘the other history’/ biography 
not of ‘Great Men’, but of women. 

Therefore, Orlando raises an important and contentious issue, 
viz.— the question of the relationship between author, sex and text. 
In fact, the question more specifically is whether the sex of an author 
determines the sexuality of a text. In The Sexual Fix, Stephen Heath 
argues on the basis of his reading of passages from novels describing 
the sexual act that there is no qualitative difference: ie. stereotypical 
codes and patriarchal images are used by men and women authors 
alike. From this, Heath concludes that it is the inscription of feminist 
subject positions in texts, which can be penned by men as well as 
women, that determines their potential radicalness and not the 
author’s biological sex. But while Heath offers the feminist reader 
a non-essentialist way of theorising the relationship between sexuality 
and textuality, the question of authorship poses various problems 
especially on the issue of ‘men in feminism’ which raises two major 
questions—fitst, should feminists willingly use poststructuralist 
theories whose chief proponents were men? Second, how should 
feminist theorists react politically to men who write about issues 
pertinent to feminism from a sympathetic vantage point? In response . 
to the first question, Rosalind Coward and Chris Weedon have argued . 
that it is possible as well as beneficial to appropriate poststructuralist 
theories of language, sexuality and subjectivity for feminism, even 
if their founding fathers have no declared feminist interests. It is 
the second question, on the other hand, which appears to be more 
problematic. As Catherine Belsey and Jane Moore feel: 

To insist that men should not be involved ‘in’ feminism 
maintains a crucial political distinction: feminism is a politics 
of struggle by women on behalf of women. But it also carries 
essentialist implications: ‘only women can theorise their 
oppression because only women experience it.’>7 
In fact, French feminists, especially Luce Irigaray and Héléne Cixous 
have raised the possibility of a specifically ‘feminine’ discourse with 
special reference to Dale Spender’s book Man Made Language 
(1980). By extending the Lacanian psychoanalytical concept of a 
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symbolic phallocentric order of language, from which women are 
excluded on account of their penis envy, Cixous and Irigaray have 
emphasized on the use of a language by women which will challenge 
the effects of a patriarchal symbolic order. Irigaray calls this liberating 
mode of speech and writing ‘womanspeak’ and Cixous suggests that 
by writing herself in the discourse of ecriture feminine, ‘woman will 
return to the body which has been more than confiscated from her’ ` 
by patriarchy—which only goes on to show that in both Irigaray’s 
and Cixous’s theories, language/text is closely bound to sexuality. But 
what is common to both theorists is the lack of any sustained attention 
to history and culture. Language is regarded as a universal structure 
that subjugates all women in the same way, which in turn fails to 
provide feminism with a theory of social change. This is why, 
feminists as Mary Jacobus have used psychoanalytic theory within 
a historical framework. Thus, in her readings of nineteenth-century 
women’s novels, Jacobus employs Freud’s theory of the unconscious 
as a way of uncovering a series of textual omissions, contradictions 
and uncertainties,— all of which in turn ‘return’ at various moments 
in the text to render the text’s official discourses fundamentally 
unstable. The return of a text’s repressed ‘unconscious’ meanings also 
calls into question the possibility of a unified omnipotent authorial 
self. Which is why, one of the potentially liberating effects of 
poststructuralism for feminism is that it enables the feminist reader 
to uncover the discursive production of all meanings, to pinpoint 
whose interests they support, and to locate the contradictions which 
render them fundamentally unstable and open to change. Therefore, 
Alice Jardine (of America) and the French feminist Julia Kristeva 
argue that language no longer guarantees identity, or meaning: all 
figuration is chaotic, disorganised and non-transparent. But out of the 
chaos resulting from the collapse of the master-narrative a new space 
is produced—a space on which the sexual opposition man/woman is 
undone; for, asks Kristeva, ‘what can “identity”, even “sexual 
identity”, mean in a new theoretical... space where the very notion 
of identity is challenged?’—which demands further exploration of the 
space and looks for a different narrative from the ‘male’ stories 
women and men have been forced to live. 
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Thus, now we have even male authors exploring androgyny— as 
in Yann Martel’s Self (1996) where the narrator undergoes several 
sexual transformations— beginning as a boy, then mutating into a 
woman and then into a man, —all of which owes something to 
Woolf’s Orlando, but reads more like a gender-bending manifesto 
than a breathtaking fantasy raising complex questions of gender and 
time. Also, a recent work, Norah Vincent’s Self-Made Man: My year 
disguised as a man (2006), is an exemplary study in impersonation, 
where the writer disguises herself as a man in New York city. Though 
the book is more of a personal account than a fund of fresh 
discoveries about gender, Vincent doesn’t feel any sympathy towards 
her female subjects as does Orlando, but rather betrays her mistrust 
when she compares the ‘beauty of male friendships’ to meanness in 
females: 

No fellow female athlete ever tried to help me with my game or 

give me tips. It was every woman for herself. It wasn’t enough 

that you were successful. You wanted to see your sister fail.7® 
The visit to the strip club aptly named The Lizard Lounge worsens 
her perspective during her sordid encounter with the sex worker and 
has none of those intellectually illuminating disclosures Orlando 
experiences during her encounter with the prostitute Nell. Even so, 
Self-Made Man is an exhilarating book, perhaps because Vincent 
never takes herself very seriously in her zeal to refute, even as she 
corroborates every sexist cliché and stereotype in pop culture. 

Therefore clearly, what is now demanded of women writers is much 
different from the mere desire for recognition which had found 
expression in Mary Wollstonecraft’s A Vindication of the Rights of 
Women in 1792. Woman is now no longer the ‘Other’ in terms of 
Foucault, the ‘unthought’ which in cogito becomes a synonym for the 
Other of Western rationality (the ‘man’). Also, until recently, feminist 
and postcolonial theory have followed ‘a path of convergent 
evolution’. Both bodies of thought have concemed themselves with 
the study and defence of the marginalised ‘Other’ within repressive 
structures of domination and, in so doing, both have followed a 
remarkably similar theoretical trajectory. Feminist and postcolonial 
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theory alike began with an attempt to simply invert prevailing 
hierarchies of gender/culture/race, and they have each progressively 
welcomed the poststructuralist invitation to refuse the binary 
oppositions upon which patriarchal/colonial authority constructs itself. 
In fact, the most significant collision and collusion of postcolonial and 
feminist theory occurs around the contentious figure of the ‘third world 
woman’. Indeed, some postcolonial feminist theorists have cogently 
argued that a blinkered focus on racial politics inevitably elides the 
‘double colonisation’ of women under imperial condition while 
labelling the third world as the ‘minor’ zone of non-culture and 
underdevelopment. However, it is now impossible to ignore the third 
world women and their writings—where surprisingly we find almost 
the same rejection of ‘malestream’ traditions and stereotypes. As the 
Bengali poetess Mallika Sengupta writes in Freudke Khola Chithi 


(Open Letter to Freud)— 


During my childhood I felt no penis envy 

My self assurance was total 

Even today I am a confident, complete woman 

A sensitive dark girl of the Third World 

Shall stand against you from today 

Who is inferior who is superior which is more or which is less 

Who has given you the responsibility of solving 

Such a diplomatic debate Mr.Freud? , 

(Translated by Sanjukta Dasgupta)?’ 
But what is to be noted is that in the effort to renounce the 
conventional trappings of motherhood, heterosexuality and marriage, 
the movement is unconsciously towards androgyny. 

Indeed, the idea of ‘androgyny’ is nothing new. In Book IV of 
the Metamorphoses, Ovid tells of the beautiful boy Hermaphroditus 
whose body is grafted with that of a nymph against his wishes. Again, 
the androgyne may be a physical hermaphrodite who has both female 
and male sex organs. In her essay “Androgyny in Search of 
Modernity”, Sukrita Paul Kumar quotes the definition of ‘androgyny’ 
from The Woman’ Encyclopaedia of Myths and Secrets: 
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Many Indo-European religions tried to combine male and 
female in the Primal Androgyne, both sexes in one body, often 
with two heads and four arms... Shiva and Shakti-Kali 
appeared as the androgyne Ardhanarisvara, the right side male, 
the left side female. Rudra the older form of Shiva was known 
as “the Lord who is Half Woman”... Chinese Taoists held the 
mandala of Yang and Yin to represent the androgyne. Western 
myths also assigned androgyny to the elder gods or the first 
human beings. The Orphic creation of the first born deity was 
a double-sexed Phanes or Eros, whose female half was psyche, 
the soul...4° 

— a symbolic concept made famous in Dan Brown’s bestseller The 

Da Vinci Code (2003).*4! 

This symbolic duality between the male and the female captured 
in the iconographical image of ‘ardhanariswar’ not only evokes as 
sense of both awe and wonder, but is a concrete manifestation ofa 
philosophical imagination, a rendering of an ideal mythopoeic vision 
rather than a historical reality. There is no room for any hierarchical 
positioning of the sexes, and ‘the penultimate stage -of perfect 
cognition’ and ‘dynamic harmony’ is achieved with the dismissal of 
the idea of the Other (See Plates II, IH and IV respectively). 

Thus, this literally bisexed figure often has mythic and mystical 
meanings. It may symbolize fertility, an organism powerful enough to 
create new life on its own. It may symbolize balance, reconciliation, 
and the unity of such binary opposites as female and male, earth and 
sun, dark and light, cold and hot. Or, it may symbolize wisdom, 
a creature able to grasp the totality of the experience of both sexes. 
In “The Waste Land”, for example, Tiresias, the old man with the 
wrinkled breasts, while watching a carbuncular clerk making dull 
love to a bored typist, says: 

(And I Tiresias have foresuffered all 
Enacted on this same divan or bed; 
I who have sat by Thebes below the wall 
And walked among the lowest of the dead.)* 
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But unlike Tiresias, upon whom the worst of both sexes has been 
inflicted, Orlando has the best of both sexes in a happy multiform. 
Also, with Woolf, the androgyne becomes the classic citation for 
speculative neurology, though it must be noted that the constellation 
of modern theory that has most legitimised the androgyne as 
psychological hermaphrodite is that of Jung who postulates that the 
objective psyche of each male contains an anima, or feminine 
principle; that the objective psyche of each female contains an animus, 
or masculine principle. 

The androgyne is therefore, nothing more, or less, than an idea. 
Moreover, the ironic tragedy of androgyny is that it has itself kept 
a patriarchal bias. John Crowe Ransom, for example, believes that 
male poets, to be poets, must be womanly. He also admits that female 
poets, like Marianne Moore, can be manly. Yet his rhetoric implies 
that men are more apt to be good poets and to take on the mental 
habits of women than women are to be good poets and take on the 
mental habits of men. Popular culture is more apt to produce an Alice 
Cooper, a man who flaunts certain feminine characteristics, than a 
Marlene Dietrich, a woman who puts on top-hat and tails from time 
to time. 

But happily, some women writers are now working to correct this 
male bias in the tradition of androgyny. In her poem “Report from 
Inner Space: Seagoddess, muse”, Alicia Ostriker begins by listening 
to two male poets—Allen Ginsterg and Robert Creeley—say how 
much they want to return to their mothers’ bodies and to grow ‘more 
feminine’. Ostriker claims equal psychic time and declares that she 
wants the traits and prerogatives of a man: 

Let me out, man, I do need 

To evolve lungs & legs & give it a try— 

I want some cold wheels 

and a technological freeway 

I want a gun like everybody else.* 
On the other hand, in her novel The Left Hand of Darkness, Ursula 
K. LeGuin envisions a new sexual order by presenting an 
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androgynous world whose inhabitants (the Gethenians), embody both 
‘feminine’ and ‘masculine’ traits. 

Even, Rabindranath Tagore had envisioned an ideal androgynous 
figure in Chitrangada (and Tagore himself was deeply sensitive 
about women’s issues). Mention must also be made of Vishnu 
Prabhakar’s novel Ardhanarisvara (1992) in which Ajit, while 
speaking of his wife, defines ‘ardhanarisvara’ as a positive and 
liberating concept: 

‘I will give Sumita her freedom from being my slave. And 
I will free myself from her slavery. Only then, can we truly 
become man and wife’.*4 

The trend therefore, is definitely to find a neutral space beyond 
sexual identity. In fact, to enable feminism to deflate patriarchal 
formulations of gender discrimination, androgyny can prove a 
liberating conceptual intervention. In this sense, Orlando then, is a 
utopia, revisionary biography of society not as Woolf thinks it is 
but as she believes it ought to be. It must be remembered that the 
victimisation of one sex denotes not only an imbalance of power 
but a degenerate society. The motto ought to be to attain ‘the bliss 
of togetherness and integrality for individual nirvana’4> which the 
icon of ‘Ardhanariswar’ suggests. As the noted Bengali author 
Nabaneeta Dev Sen had once stated,— 

In order to make the fullest use of our talents, I genuinely 
feel, we women writers need to be androgynous in our hearts. 
In order to be good womanists, or even good humanists, we 
need to follow the Hara-Gauri image as our motto. Great art 
demands androgyny. It is one thing to be gender-conscious, 
another to be gender-bound. Being gender-bound by choice is 
a self-defeating act today. Our lives have made us androgynous 
in many ways. We, the writing: women, are not the kind of 
helpless homebound females that we read about in old novels, 
and in the newspaper shock stories. In the practice of literature 
we need not be imprisoned by our gender. If we want men to 
be free of their chains of masculinity, we too need to look 
beyond our gender identity.*® 
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drew the parallel to emphasize on the necessity of androgyny in the 
perfect author. 
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Chapter Three 


Indeterminism and the Art of Survival in 
Fay Weldon’s The Hearts and Lives of Men 


‘Reader, I am going to tell you the story of Clifford, Helen and little 
Nell’-— is how Fay Weldon begins her thirteenth work of fiction The 
Hearts and Lives of Men, and from thereon she never abandons the 
reader, leading the way through an intricate maze of marriage and 
divorce, remarriage and redivorce, with a full-blown commentary of 
delicious wit and wisdom on the follies of contemporary times. 
Though the story revolves primarily around Nell’s adventures, the 
narrative begins much before she appears on the scene. Set in the 
ever-so-swinging 60s, the novel introduces the readers to Nell’s 
parents, a love-at-first-sight couple who encounter each other in the 
days when miniskirts and healthfood restaurants are just beginning to 
catch on. At thirty-five, the dashing Clifford Wexford is on the verge 
of making the London art firm Leonardo’s a chic success on the order 
of Sothby’s or Christie’s; and we have Weldon’s trite comment,— 
Now Clifford Wexford’s rise in the world was not so much 
meteoric—for surely meteors fall, rather than ascend? —but 
missilic, having all the force and energy of Polaris rising from 
the sea.! 
The imagery here is apt, for at the heart of Clifford’s successes, 
phallic as well as professional, is an element of destruction. At a party 
he has organised to celebrate the opening of a Hieronymus Bosch 
exhibition, he abandons without the slightest qualms, his wealthy, 
unpleasant South African girlfriend, Angie Wellbrook, in order to go 
home with the stunningly beautiful Helen Lally, the 22-year old 
daughter of an impoverished and much-exploited painter and frame 
maker. But ‘someone, somewhere, must be wicked,’ says the narrator, 
‘or the world wouldn’t be in the state it’s in.’ Shortly after Clifford 
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and Helen marry, the wounded Angie begins her spiteful 
manipulations to win Clifford back, and the plot is set in motion. But 
with the arrival of Helen and Clifford’s child, Nell, an otherworldly 
aspect reminiscent of fairy tales enters to give the novel its more 
fanciful strain. The perfect marriage however ends in divorce, due to 
Angie’s machinations, and little Nell is lost due to her parents’ 
fecklessness and avarice. Lost to them, that is, until years later, when 
they have learned enough to deserve her. In short, The Hearts and 
Lives of Men is a modern fable for grown-ups—where good triumphs 
< over evil; true love outlasts lust and greed; and if some people are 
beyond redemption, the justice they are dealt is perfectly created and 
deeply satisfying. 

Though somewhat Dickensian in flavour, the narrative is straight 
forward and assumes neither apology nor coy deference when 
presenting Little Nell, whose name immediately calls to mind her 
infamous Victorian predecessor. As Oscar Wilde once observed,— 
‘One would have to have a heart of stone to read the death of Little 
Nell without laughing.” How is it possible then, that Fay Weldon 
could create an adorable, golden-haired child who suffers, as did her 
namesake, extraordinary perils on the move from one temporary 
abode to another, and not have us rolling our eyes to the ceiling? 
It is because Weldon’s deft use of irony leaves plenty of room for the 
heartfelt emotions—even the frank sentimentality—that more 
cautious writers might shy away from. 

But what makes The Hearts and Lives of Men different from other 
Weldon novels? It is because, the central character is a child who 
grows into adolescence and then a woman, rather than being from 
the very start one of those ‘full-grown’ women who dominate the other 
novels. Also, Fay is somewhat extra frank with her narrative treatment 
as she openly advocates the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ in calling 
her narrative a ‘story’ though it may be reasonably argued that ‘make- 
believe’ exists in almost all of Weldon’s novels, especially Puffball, 
The Life and Loves of a She Devil, The Cloning of Joanna May, and 
Splitting; and lastly, we will find Nell to be a ‘female’ character of 
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singular nature evolving out of unpredictable events as we will 
proceed in our analysis of the novel. 

In Anthony Powell’s The Acceptance World, Nicholas Jenkins 
remarks that ‘No real tradition of how women behave exists in 
English writing’. Jenkins however, is only partially accurate: though 
a particular interest of recent women’s fiction has been its necessary 
evolution of new narrative forms, these have often been developed 
at least partly on the basis of an extant ‘tradition of how women 
behave’, or at any rate upon some already available techniques 
adapted to the representation of women’s consciousness. These are 
present in eighteenth and nineteenth century fiction of Jane Austen, 
Elizabeth Gaskell and George Eliot: they are added to by modernists 
as Dorothy Richardson and Virginia Woolf, creative in their sensitive 
registers of inner thoughts and feelings what Richardson calls 
‘feminine prose’. 

Such techniques are extended into later decades by writers as 
Elizabeth Bowen and Rosamond Lehmann, not to mention of Jean 
Rhys, in whose fiction we find the presence of close attention to 
inner consciousness sustained with particular subtlety. Fay Weldon’s 
heroines on the other hand, appear to be of the picaresque type, rather 
like Defoe’s Moll Flanders as they lurch fairly cheerfully from one 
dispiriting misadventure to another, their lives warped and ruined not 
only by men but by the malignancy of circumstance and the vagaries 
of their own natures. Tumbled from one representative situation to 
the next, they are in another way victims of their author’s urgency 
in showing social processes and problems, from the difficult days 
after the war until the more promising possibilities of women’s 
liberation in the sixties. 

With the Second World War, an era had ended in the history of 
Great Britain. The Labour Government that was voted to power in 
1945 slowly but steadily dismantled the British Empire, and the 
Conservative Government that succeeded it in 1951 could not 
discontinue, let alone reverse the process. Shrunk to Little England, 
the nation had to make a painful adjustment to a more modest role 
in world affairs. The energy of the nation turned inward as the Attlee 
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cabinet began building up a welfare society which guaranteed health 
care, subsidized housing, social insurance, old age pensions and so 
on. The process was however difficult, and the continued shortages 
and rationing in the late 1940s disenchanted many and the euphoria 
generated by the new society started waning at the turn of the decade, 
culminating in a change of government and the setting in of apathy 
and cynicism. On the international front, the most startling 
development was the growth of newer and more powerful nuclear 
weapons. Once the Soviet Union had manufactured the atom bomb 
and then the hydrogen bomb, ending the Western nuclear monopoly 
and triggering the arms race, the total annihilation of mankind ina 
future war appeared a distinct possibility. This led later in 1956 to 
the formation of the CND or the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
which in time became a widespread movement. Meanwhile, there 
was the economic recovery of the 1950s and the industries set up 
after 1945 began to yield results in increased production leading to 
a demand for labour, and large-scale immigration in response to it. At 
the same time automation in industries led to a repetitive, stereotyped 
and unhygienic work regime, cutting off workers from their 
traditional social moorings. 

Other casualties of the new era were the Church of England, class 
distinctions and middle class morality. There was a loss of faith, 
and the support that the Bishops of the Church extended to nuclear 
weapons tangibly antagonized progressive opinion. There was also 
some ‘social levelling’ under the Labour dispensation and the 
disparity between the classes marginally diminished. Finally, as 
happened after the First World War, there was a liberalization of 
sexual mores, prudery decreased and sexuality became less of a 
taboo. 

In literature, the plays of Kingsley Amis, John Osborne, Nigel 
Dennis, John Wain and Angus Wilson, produced the ‘Angry Young 
Man’——a provincial figure with a working class background 
portraying the angst of the individual trapped in a corrupt society. 

This is perhaps why at times, Weldon seems to switch her 
sympathy between the sexes. One minute she’s saying, ‘Pity the poor 
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man’, and next she’s talking about women’s burdens. But Fay 
disputes this saying— ‘I like to think I don’t take sides but that 
I have a clear vision of the wounds inflicted, as well as courage 
shown and the exhilaration of occasional victory.’ She was of course 
speaking of the victory of the wronged wife in the black comedy 
novel, Life and Loves of a She Devil, which catapulted Fay from 
a skilled, prolific author into a high-profile one. 

Weldon is intensely aware of her surroundings, especially the 
crumbling of relationships as men and women get caught in the 
whirlwind of rapidly changing socio-political scenario—and thus we 
have Darcys Utopia (1990) in which two journalists are shacked 
up in a hotel room, each having escaped their respective marriages, 
and are simultaneously interviewing a woman who is spouting mad 
Utopian theories that have been invented by her jailed husband. In 
fact, one finds that in the post-war world people are increasingly 
confronted with psycho-neurotic problems—the outcome of the loss 
of faith—and the desperate urge to cling onto individuals who profess 
to be visionaries or therapists: 

... the therapists had an enormous, and I thought undeserved 
respect, so that if somebody came into a room and described 
themselves as a therapist, there would be a kind of hush, and 
people would watch what they said, because the therapist could 
read your heart, which was taking over from how the priest 
used to be treated. And that this wasn’t necessarily a good 
idea, because that therapist had probably had a weekend’s 
training, if that, and anybody can set themselves up as a 
therapist and behave rather like the pardoners used to, and take 
money for making you feel not guilty, for forgiving your sins, 
and it was the same kind of principle, except that there wasn’t 
behind it necessarily, a kind of a body of belief, any sacrifice.’ 
The passage is also reminiscent of Fay’s own marriage to antiques 
dealer and jazz musician Ron Weldon in 1963, which broke up after 
30 years when Ron was told at a highly- publicised moment by a 
New Age therapist that he and Fay were astrologically incompatible. 
In 1994, Ron died of a stroke eight hours before the divorce papers 
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‘came through, and the result was Fay’s novel Affliction, the story 
of a psychiatrist stealing another woman’s husband. The comparison 
however, went way too far for comfort when the book ‘sparked a 
public debate’ soon after its release: 

The vast Central Hall at Westminister was packed with 
indignant therapists and their patients, all attesting to the value 
of their treatment, and determined never to read a thing I wrote 
again. I was castigated in the press, at literary festivals and in 
radio and TV programmes for moral and social irresponsibility: 
everyone knew that therapy was a good thing. I was blaming 
therapists for my failure to keep my own marriage together. 
They understood my anger but if only I had sought treatment 
sooner! In vain to say, ‘But look, I was only writing a novel.’4 
In The Female Eunuch, Germaine Greer sounds more focussed 
when speaking of the snares awaiting women who are trying to be 
liberated: 
The revolutionary woman must know her enemies, the doctors, 
psychiatrists, health visitors, priests, marriage counsellors, 
policemen, magistrates and genteel reformers, all the 
authoritarians and dogmatists who flock about her with 
warnings and advice, ....The first exercise of the free woman 
is to devise her own mode of revolt, a mode which will reflect 
her own independence and originality. The more clearly the 
forms of oppression emerge in her understanding, the more 
clearly she can see the shape of future action. 

In fact, Fay’s own story is as unpredictable and exciting as any 
of her fictional plots in that it reveals the adventures/misadventures 
of a woman trying to get a foothold in a world which has gone all 
awry. With a novelist mother (writing under the rather splendid name, 
Pearl Bellair), a father who wrote and directed as well as being a 
doctor, and a grandfather and uncle being writers, Fay’s career did 
seem at first rather preordained from the moment she was born in 
1931. This was obviously not the age where Virginia Woolf’s ‘Angel’ 
flitted in every English household, but women’s education was still 
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taken for granted. As Fay narrates in the essay entitled Pity a Poor 
Government: 
My mother at the age of five, when first required to go to 
the little Montessori school around the comer, set up such a 
wail that my grandfather, a novelist, came down the stairs in 
his silk dressing gown, waving his ivory cigarette holder and 
said what can be the matter with little Margaret? To which the 
reply came she doesn’t want to go to school. ‘Do you want 
to go to school, Margaret?’ he asked, and my mother replied no, 
though she knew even then, she told me, that it was a life 
decision and she’d made the wrong one. My grandfather said, 
‘Don’t send her then,’ and they didn’t. She stayed at home 
and read books and by the age of twenty was writing novels 
with her father.® 
However, both Fay and her mother along with Fay’s sister Jane, 
underwent considerable economic hardship and social bigotry as 
English immigrants in New Zealand after Fay’s father deserted them 
for another woman, and discrimination (especially of gender) seems 
to have hounded Fay all her life.Thus, even when Weldon on her 
part, went to the University of St Andrews, Scotland, to read 
economics and philosophy she faced resistance all the same: 
It was my Professor in moral philosophy in St Andrews who, 
when obliged by new university directives to accept females 
into his class—there were three of us—declined to mark our 
essays or acknowledge our presence, other than from time to 
time to remark with a toss of the bald head, that females were 
not capable of moral decision or rational judgement. The only 
conclusion we could come to was that we were not female.’ 
But then, in the present day, a ‘young man might well find himself 
the solitary male in a Gender Studies Class expected to stay quiet 
when the female lecturer tells the class that all men are potential 
rapists.’ Thus, in The Hearts and Lives of Men we find ourselves 
in 1965 London where the Pill was made available to women on 
prescription through the National Health Service, and where Helen 
contemplates having an abortion. As one critic once remarked— “It 
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is doubtful whether the ‘Swinging Sixties’ would have been quite so 
swinging without the Pill”. 

The Hearts and Lives of Men was originally written week by week 
as a serial over a period of almost a year. It appeared in Woman, 
a British magazine, between 1st February and 15th November, 1986. 
Weldon explains: 

You made it up as you went along, confined by the structure 
of the story, which is going to go on for you don’t know how 
long—but you have to be able to bring it to an end with three 
weeks’ warning.” 

But on the other hand, the author claims that the book 

... has inbuilt cliffhangers, which makes this a peculiar kind 
of read. You need to know what happens next. You can bring in 
far more characters than is normal in a novel. They can come 
in and go away again... having as many adventures as you 
want along the way. You know what will happen at the end. 
It’s what will happen on the way that’s fun.!0 

Therefore, while Weldon seems to pave the way for fantasy, the 
element of playful storytelling upsets a more down-to-earth 
presentation of events. We find how, due to Angie’s machinations 
and her parents’ emotional immaturity, little Nell finds herself the 
object of a bitter custody battle after Helen and Clifford’s short-lived 
marriage ends in divorce. The upshot is a kidnapping arranged by 
Clifford, who has moved to Geneva to open a branch of Leonardo’s. 
Thus, in a lovely surrealistic episode that evokes the discarded image 
of Clifford’s meteoric success, Nell escapes certain death—and is 
free to begin her storybook adventures. Renamed Brigitte and 
forgetting most of her English upbringing, Nell becomes the darling 
of an aristocratic French couple who have adopted her on the black 
market. The narrator reports: 

...though she knew she was not allowed out of the chateau 
grounds, and would not have dreamed of disobeying, she would 
sometimes sit on the branch of a tree which overhung the lane 
which wound down to the village, and from which, hidden, 
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she could watch the strange, vigorous, giant people of the 

outside world coming and going...!! 
With the adjective ‘giant’, fantasy seems to appear around the edges 
of a firmly established reality. And so, when the 74-year-old Marquise 
de Troite indulges in a bit of black magic to help restore her youth, 
we realize that what we are seeing is only another version of Angie 
Wellbrook’s vain attempts—with expensive cosmetics, lies and a 
disastrous facial peel—to trap the man she loves. 

From the world of fairy tale, Nell is next catapulted by disaster 
into a Dickensian melodrama when she finds herself the ward of 
a children’s institution back in England. In charge of the Eastlake 
Assessment Center is Annabel Lee, who is every bit as grim and 
stingy as Dickens’s Pipchin, if not so temperate. Here the parody 
may seem a little too exuberant, as ‘slavering, savage black dogs’ 
and ‘a drunken, equally slavering Annabel Lee’ pursue Nell over a 
stretch of Hackney Marshes. However, Nell soon finds refuge among 
more credible hippie thieves and eventually, as an adolescent, enters 
into a living arrangement with a family who tends to the not quite 
agreeable business of boarding dogs. By this time, Nell has evolved 
from a creature of the imagination (‘So enchanting a small girl, with 
her delicate fairy limbs and wide haunting eyes, might well be some 
kind of phantom, and gone before you realized she was there!’)!? 
into a sensible, admirable young woman with two feet firmly planted 
on the ground. 

But the story is not merely about Nell’s journey. Rather, the 
narrative technique in the sections dealing with Nell’s parents reflects 
the author’s major themes. Early in the novel for instance, we learn 
that Clifford belongs ‘to the future’. He is a trendsetter, innovative 
in ways that are both disturbing and gratifying to his boss, Sir Larry 
Patt, whom he soon replaces as managing director of Leonardo’s, 
and while she is describing him as one who casts a ‘knowing eye 
to the future,’ Weldon herself makes use of the narrative future (the 
1980’s), to assess Clifford in the 60’s and 70’s. She notes: 

In these days, rugs such as the one then flung so casually 
over Clifford’s polished wood attic floor are rare and cost 
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thousands of pounds at Liberty’s. Then they could be bought 

for a fiver or so at any junk shop. Clifford of course... had 

already managed to pick up a dozen or so very fine specimens.!3 
Similarly, the house he buys in Primrose Hill ‘in the then- 
unfashionable North West London’ for $ 6,000 ends up being worth 
half a million pounds today. His biggest coup, though, is to see the 
potential worth of Helen’s father’s neglected paintings, which end 
up making both him and his father-in-law a fortune. 

Also, The Hearts and Lives of Men stands out among Fay’s novels 
in its representation of the journey of the ‘woman’ from subjection 
to liberty. Thus, we have Helen’s mother Evelyn Lally, as the typical 
Angel in the House, and Weldon does not flinch from telling us 
exactly how Evelyn, the docile, all-suffering wife, is almost as much 
as fault as her over-bearing husband. The moralizing is as plain and 
outspoken as anything encountered in a three-volume novel, but yet 
again, because she makes so much good sense, Weldon gets away 
with it: 

... Over the years she had grown to take John Lally’s view 
of what the world was like, and who within it was good or 
bad. She was in the habit, in fact—never a good one—of 
looking at the world through her husband’s eyes. 
... This is what living with a genius can do to a woman. 
Evelyn is dead now. I do not think she lived her life to the full. 
She should have faced up to John Lally more often. He would 
have accepted it, and even been the happier for it. ...Evelyn 
should have had more courage. She would have lived longer.!4 
. But it is precisely to escape a home tyrannized by an ill-tempered 
genius of a father, that Helén tries to find refuge in a man of the 
future: 
Well now, what it added up was that Helen now just wanted 
to forget the past and love Clifford and prepare for a glittering 
future...15 ` 

Therefore, not unexpectedly, this becomes a recipe for disaster as 

the narrator predicts at the very beginning of the novel: 
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‘Oh really Dad,’ she said, slipping out from under his grasp, 
on her feet, readjusting her slip, and then to the waking startled 
Clifford, ‘I’m sorry, it’s my father.’ She had caught her 
mother’s habit of apologising. She was never to lose it.!6 

By trying to forget the past, Helen winds up reliving it in a way, 
repeating the dynamics of her own mother’s cringing, apologetic 
relationship with’ her husband. As Jennifer Baumgardner and Amy 
Richards remark: 
Many daughters are scared of falling prey to the indignities 
we witnessed our mothers suffer. This fear is a challenge to 
younger feminists. Young women should understand where that 
fear comes from, rather than simply avoiding it. Unwrapping 
motherhood from the swaddles of patriarchy means that we 
will no longer have to work so hard to be different from our 
mothers. !7 
Evelyn Lally perishes as all domestic angels who came before her, 
and Helen, on her part, is made to come to terms with her father 
and mother (as well as her mother’s ghost). Deserted by a whimsical 
and egotistical husband, she learns to look within herself only to 
find that artistic streak (which she presumably inherited from her 
father) and becomes a fashion designer of some importance: 
... the very style of Helen’s beauty changed, as did her life. 
She no longer seemed fragile and just a little mournful—now 
she gleamed with energy. Clifford, seeing his former wife one 
day on a television programme, was quite put out. What had 
happened to her? Why was she not pining away for loss of 
him?!8 
From here, her fortune and glamour are slowly on the rise, in contrast 
to her opponent Angie who fails to improve her looks and to prevent 
Clifford slipping from her grasp. Meanwhile, Nell, who once 
represented Clifford’s future, is now his past, and she eventually 
catches up with him in a walloping finale that lets out all the stops. 
But why call a novel that’s mainly about women The Hearts and 
Lives of Men? The author replies: 
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It’s about Helen, who I observed had power over the hearts 
and lives of men. In a way, it’s about this rather foolish woman 
who by being totally passive exercises control... There’s no 
way I think anyone should admire her for one minute. On the 
other hand, you don’t have to dislike her. You don’t have 
friends because you admire them— you like them, for all their 
faults and probably because of them... !9 
Still, the reader may find Helen more passive and unimaginative 
and therefore less prone to disintegration than Weldon’s other 
heroines. In fact, the disintegration and modification of the concept 
of ‘character’ which had taken place in certain modernist novels is 
attributable, more to the psychoanalytic interest in the concept of the 
‘fractured self’. Feminist theorists as Nancy Chodorow have, of 
course, elaborated on these ideas, using them as the basis for 
formulating textual strategies whereby women writers can subvert and 
disrupt the dominant phallocentric culture— (as found in Weldon’s 
novel Splitting). Conversely, what Helen undergoes is transformation/ 
education through experience: 
The fact was, Helen had changed. Remember, she had married 
young; she’d had very little time to develop her own nature 
or discover her likes and dislikes. She’d grown up with a wilful 
and difficult father and a put-upon mother, and had learnt early 
the childish and painful art of conciliation; ... Then, married to 
Clifford, her opinions perforce, had been his; he’d turned her 
from an artless... girl into a cool and knowledgeable woman 
who could read a wine list and tell a real Jacobean chest from 
a fake without even trying, but had no choice but to like what 
he liked, despise what he despised. Then when Simon took 
Clifford’s place in the marital bed, she’d adopted her new 
husband’s political views, his kindly, worldly, international 
cynicism. 
Well, now she was determined to be free of Clifford.2° 
But while Helen is fickle and takes time to learn her lesson, Nell’s 
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resilience even as a child is reflected in her psychological maturity, 
something which Fay cannot help foretelling once again: 
Those years when the world lurched out of earnestness and 
into frivolity were fun indeed for Clifford and Helen, but not 
when it came to it, for little Nell. Angels of gravity and 
resolution need to stand around the newborn’s crib, the more 
so if the latter happens to be draped in brilliant psychedelic 
satin, not sensible white, washable, ironable cotton.?! 
Thus, even at the age of three, when her parents are foolishly 
squabbling over her, ‘[her] little lower lip quivered a lot, in those 
early days, but even a baby can be brave and proud; she would make 
an effort to smile and perform,...2* After her parents’ divorce, and 
Helen’s marriage to Simon Cornbrook and the ensuing struggle for 
Nell’s custody, the child begins to learn the art of survival. Therefore, 
she very soon realises 
...that though she could be as boisterous as she wished to be 
in her mother’s house, in her father’s she had to move sedately; 
otherwise something precious might get broken. If she spilt 
her milk in Primrose Hill it would be on to some pristine 
embroidered tablecloth, and though no one would exactly get 
cross, there would be a great palavar as the cloth was removed 
and replaced. In Muswell Hill a sponge would be just produced 
—or she’d fetch it herself—and the scrubbed wooden table 
wiped.23 
However, as Nell spends her formative years through adventures 
(or rather misadventures), readers wonder what the author is really 
aiming at. Those, to whom Nell’s experiences may occur as 
conforming to the ‘picaresque’, may argue along the lines of the 
French feminists that through Nell, Weldon is actually attempting 
to write in the ‘sublime mode’, to create a new architectonics of 
empowerment—i.e. not through the old-fashioned sublime of 
domination, the vertical sublime which insists on aggrandizing the 
masculine self over others, but instead through a horizontal sublime 
that moves towards sovereignty or expenditure, that refuses an 
oedipal, phallic fight to the death with the father, and expands 
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towards others, spreads itself out into multiplicity. Its structure, as 
Thomas Weiskel says in The Romantic Sublime (1976), is that of 
joining the great, of enacting a moment when ‘the burden of the past 
is lifted and there is an influx of power’. 

But let us first examine what Simone de Beauvoir has to say 
about ‘the independent woman’ in The Second Sex: 

It is through gainful employment that woman has traversed 
most of the distance that separated her from the male; and 
nothing else can guarantee her liberty in practice. Once she 
ceases to be a parasite, the system based.on her dependence 
crumbles; between her and the universe there is no longer any 
need for a masculine mediator.”4 
Therefore, what Beauvoir emphasizes on is ‘gainful employment’ 
which will make a ‘masculine mediator’ redundant; and Helen does 
finally engage herself in ‘gainful employment’ and acquires a position 
from where she can dictate her own terms to Clifford. But freedom 
has to be acquired at a price, and it is inevitably Evelyn Lally who 
must pay for it: 

‘I had such a dream last night,’ is all Evelyn says,.... I 
dreamed you were standing hand in hand with Clifford. I 
dreamed I was dying; I had to die to set you free.’ ‘What do you 
mean?’ Helen is distressed. 

“You’re too much my daughter, not enough yourself. If 
you’re to be happy with Clifford, you have to be your father’s 
daughter, not mine.?> 

—a sacrifice which becomes necessary because the author shows that 
the very characteristics that are praised and rewarded in women— 
viz. timidity, plumpness, languor, delicacy and preciosity—of which 
Evelyn has a generous helping, are not really ingredients of an 
individual’s ‘happiness’. 

Particularly at this point, appears the second phase of 
psychoanalytic debate of the nineteen-seventies and eighties—centred 
on the issues of whether the family, and in particular, motherhood and 
marriage within it, was responsible for women’s subordinate position 
in society; the construction of gendered identity; the relationship 
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between identity and sexuality, as well as the relationship between the 
unconscious and language—a debate initiated by Lacan and Derrida, 
and later taken up by Héléne Cixous, Julia Kristeva and Luce Irigaray. 
In fact, many French feminists have been particularly interested in 
Lacan’s insistence that ‘masculinity’ is a bogus cultural construction 
and that meanings and identities, including those of ‘man’ and 
‘woman’, are never fixed and change is always possible. Interestingly, 
Lacan speaks of a pre-Oedipal realm of the Imaginary which might 
be thought of as a pre-patriarchal realm—an idea supported by Cixous, 
Kristeva and Irigaray, in that they too acknowledge the existence of 
a position which, because it lies in the unconscious, allows a way of 
thinking and speaking to women and men beyond the reach of phallic 
control, in a domain which potentially offers meanings based on 
openness, plurality, diversity and genuine difference. In other words, 
this position may offer women and men the opportunity to become 
themselves. 

It is interesting to consider in this context Julia Kristeva’s 
standpoint, for though she sees Lacan’s work (The Four Fundamental 
Concepts of Psychoanalysis, 1977) as potentially liberating, unlike 
her contemporary Héléne Cixous, she takes an emphatically anti- 
essentialist view of ‘femininity’. Kristeva takes the view that the pre- 
Oedipal mother actually encompasses both ‘masculinity’ and 
‘femininity’. By this she means that the mother in the Imaginary is 
‘masculine’ in the sense that the baby sees her as all-powerful before 
the intervention of the father/phallus, and ‘feminine’ because she lies 
outside the phallic imposition of meaning which asserts itself during 
the Oedipal crisis. But this phantasizing of the mother as all-powerful 
comes to an end with the child’s seduction by its own desirability 
of having not just what she (the mother) is but what she apparently 
wants—the father, which metamorphoses into the desire for a child 
of its own in the case of females. Kristeva argues that in order to 
achieve a viable, independent self, women should employ a double 
discourse, both ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ and therefore, should be 
active and assertive (which must inevitably incorporate them into 
the patriarchal domain of the phallus) but at the same time should 
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relentlessly challenge, question and refuse these assertions which 
must never rigidify into oppressive patriarchal certainties. This is 
perhaps why Weldon opines that Evelyn Lally ‘should have had more 
courage’ to stand up to her husband and Helen should not have 
perhaps tried to simply seek protection in Clifford the dictator but 
spelt out her own terms from the very start. 

On the other hand, of Nell’s adaptation to the horizontal sublime, 
the nearest association may be established with Donald Winnicott’s 
paper entitled ‘Transitional Objects and Transitional Phenomena’.*® 
Presumably, Nell’s birth would never be without its adventures/or 
misadventures, as is made clear by Angie Wellbrook’s malicious 
intentions to make Helen abort her baby without Clifford’s knowledge. 
Therefore, when the child is born the author sagely predicts her future 
by noting the position of the stars at the time of her birth: 

... Nell was a fine, healthy baby, and arrived safely, if on 
her own, at 3.10 a.m. Nell’s sun had left Sagittarius and was 
just into Capricorn, making her both lively and effective; she 
had the moonin Aquarius rising, which made her kind, 
charming, generous and good; Venus stood strong in mid- 
heaven, in its own house, Libra, and that made her full of 
desires, and capable of giving and receiving love. But Mercury 
was too close to Mars, and Neptune was in opposition to both, 
and her sun opposed her moon, and so Nell was to be prone 
to strange events through her life, and to great misfortunes, 
alternating with great good fortune. Saturn in conjunction with 
the sun, and powerful, and also opposed in the twelfth house, 
suggested that prisons and institutions would loom large in her 
life: there would be times when she would look out at the 
world from behind bars. Or that’s one way of looking at it all. 
It will do. How better are we to account for the events that 
fate, and not our natures cause??” 

Helen too, experiences a new kind of love, a love which is selfless 
and runs counter to her narcissism which, (according to Freudian 
theory), had led to her wanting to be loved (by Clifford) rather than to 
love—a feeling which, in Kristeva’s words, becomes the source of 
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‘the slow, difficult and delightful apprenticeship in attentiveness, 
gentleness, forgetting oneself’. Nell, on her part has a more or less 
normal childhood for the first few years of her life, but is eventually 
driven by insecurity as she is scuttled between her father’s house 
and her mother’s, to attach herself to a trinket (a tiny emerald heart 
suspended from a gold chain), which had been given to Helen by 
Clifford on the night of their marriage—a talisman which incidentally 
belonged to Clifford’s mother, and therefore, infinitely more precious 
than any other monetarily expensive ornament. It is this heirloom 
which acts, in Winnicott’s words, as the ‘transitional object’ when put 
inside the tin teddy which not only paves the way for the infant 
Nell’s recognition of ‘external reality’ but eventually acts as the 
agent which will link up all the scattered members of Nell’s family, 
including Nell herself. As Winnicott says: 

...there may emerge some thing or some phenomenon— 
perhaps a bundle of wool or the corner of a blanket or 
eiderdown, or a word or tune, or a mannerism—-that becomes 
vitally important to the infant for use at the time of going 
to sleep, and is a defence against anxiety, especially anxiety 
of a depressive type. Perhaps some soft object or other type 
of object has been found and used by the infant, and this then 
what I [am] call a transitional object.?8 

Consequently, the more threatened Nell feels with the rapid 
change of events around her, the more she clings to the tin teddy 
bear, and even the eccentric Milady de Troite gets to know its value 
by seeing Nell love it so, and gets it hung by a chain which the 
child could easily wear. But again, Winnicott opines that such an 
attachment for the ‘transitional object’ eventually wanes when under 
healthy circumstances, there is a gradual extension of range of 
interest. In Nell’s case however, despite her possessing a positive 
bent of mind, the patterns set in infancy persists into childhood, and 
the teddy continues to be absolutely necessary at times of loneliness 
“or when she is threatened by depression. As Winnicott says, the 
‘transitional object” becomes in a way symbolic of some ‘part-object’ 
such as the breast (or mother) and the tiny pendant which Nell had 
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taken without Helen’s knowledge becomes a surrogate of Helen 
herself. 

But again, according to Winnicott, ‘[T]here is no possibility 
whatever for an infant to proceed from the pleasure principle to the 
reality principle or towards and beyond primary identification...., 
unless there is a good-enough mother’, and continues by explaining 
that: 

The good-enough ‘mother’ (not necessarily the infant’s own 
mother) is one who makes active adaptation to the infant’s 
needs, an active adaptation that gradually lessens, according to 
the infant’s growing ability to account for failure of adaptation 
and to tolerate the results of frustration." 

Naturally, the infant’s own mother is more likely to be good 
enough than some other person, as Helen is to Nell despite all her 
failings as her love is self-denying and has none of the egotism of 
Clifford’s preoccupation with his daughter. The fact, that success in 
infant care depends on the element of devotion, not on cleverness 
or intellectual enlightenment becomes more evident when Angie fails 
to be the ‘good-enough’ mother to her own daughter. Nevertheless, 
as time flies, Nell grows up to realise the limitations of her ‘good- 
enough’ mother, and as mentioned earlier, learns to deal with her 
failures. But all doesn’t go well with Nell and Weldon, cleverly aware 
that the child may not survive in an altogether hostile world, or may 
not emerge as the kind of person the novelist wished her to be, 
cunningly introduces ‘mother’ figures, who in some ways substitute 
Helen, the ‘good-enough’ mother at strategic junctures of the plot. 
Thus, we have the young prostitute who cries over Nell and gives 
her the tin teddy, Mama Milady who despite her queer ways, loves 
little Nell, and Polly who even gets Nell admitted to the village 
school as her own child, and the circle is completed with the 
reappearance of Helen as Nell’s employer and benefactress. But by 
now, Nell, the foster-child of experience has acquired enough sense to 
get swayed by Helen’s vulnerable charm: 

As for Nell, watching Helen on the phone to Clifford that 
night, she thought she’d never seen a woman so beautiful, so 
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clearly destined to affect the hearts and lives of men. ‘If only 
I could be like that,’ Nell thought. ‘If only she was my mother.’ 
And then thought, ‘No, I never can be like that, I am too 
spiky and blunt, and glad of it. I don’t want to live my life 
through men. Beside them, of course, but not because of 
them.’?! 
Therefore, the ‘good-enough’ mother Helen, who had begun by 
providing the ‘illusion’ of security to Nell with all the glitter and 
artifice of elite society, now becomes the cause of Nell’s 
‘disillusionment’ which incidentally is also one of the tasks of a well- 
meaning parent or educator. Though Winnicott’s theory is often 
derided by critics as demeaning to the mothering ‘experts’?? who 
regard his concept of this ‘mirroring’ role of the mother as one which 
denies subjectivity to women, it is attractive to feminists as Carol 
Gilligan, Nancy Chodorow and Jessica Benjamin who seek to 
ameliorate the social sources of women’s distress and oppression, 
in his consistent attention to social reality beyond the self—both in 
the mother-child dyad and in surrounding relationships. 

But it is also assumed that the task of reality-acceptance is never 
completed, that no human being is free from the strain of relating inner 
and outer reality, and that relief from this strain is provided by an 
intermediate area of experience which is not challenged—arts, 
religion, etc. This is what Winnicott refers to as the ‘intermediate area’ 
of experience, unchallenged in respect to its belonging to inner or 
external (strenuous and fragmentary) reality, which helps in sustaining 
the growing child, as art does in the case of Nell (though once again 
Weldon, doesn’t forget to mention with a twinkle in her eye, that this 
is very like John Lally!). Likewise, the transitional object (the tin 
teddy) gets somewhat decathected especially as Nell’s artistic interests 
develop, thus making her more self-dependent and refined, and the 
final dramatic scene were she desires to give up the emerald pendant 
to a tottering, gun-wielding Erich Blotton to save her family, becomes . 
a ceremonial end of the insecurity Nell suffered as a child. 

What emerges as the outcome is the relevance of Helen’s . 
abandonment of (as Kristeva says), the ‘fight-to-the-death’ response 
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to Clifford’s flamboyant assaults. In fact one may easily conform 
to Kristeva’s theory by saying that Helen, by recognising her own 
capacity for creativity, gives way to a more ‘intransigent struggle’ 
which is not between herself (the victim) and Clifford (the oppressor), 
but between the victim and oppressor internalised within her own 
‘personal and sexual identity— in other words the difference, the 
‘other’ in herself (and thank goodness she doesn’t have one of Fay’s 
therapists to guide her). The process of ‘creativity’ had however, 
begun much earlier with Nell’s birth— (signifying physically ‘child- 
birth’ as well as the birth of a ‘daughter’}— though initially 
unrecognised by Helen herself. 

This is that ‘powerful creativity’ according to Kristeva, which lies 
at the heart of what is specific to women’s experience, and becomes 
the motivation behind, as for example, women’s concern with writing 
literature. This is because writing enables women to reveal what is 
an ‘otherwise, repressed, nocturnal, secret and unconscious universe’, 
that is their own denied experience. But as substantiated earlier by 
Winnicott, ‘creativity’ may also be encouraged by taking recourse 
to other forms of art—for example, designing apparel in Helen’s case. 
In fact, one may argue that artistic practices actually help to 
demystify the increasingly technologically dominated, patriarchal 
Symbolic which totalises and equalises, denying the difference 
between people, the multiplicity of their identification, the variability 
of their capacity for expressing themselves—as well as their 
biological variation. It is this urge for creativity that leads to the 
recognition of symbolic castration, which in turn may lead to the 
abolition of the oppression of women (and that of other groups 
perceived as different). This would mean individual or collective 
acknowledgement within oneself, of the unconscious painful Oedipal 
feelings of loss, anger and humiliation which are the outcome of 
women being the victims of symbolic castration and, at the same 
time, their perception of sexual difference (which presumably has 
been imposed by patriarchy)..If these are not resolved adequately, 
they remain repressed and potentially destructive, as in the case of 
Evelyn Lally who became dangerously fatalistic. Helen, on the other 
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hand, learns to rid herself of the destructive impulse to establish 
her identity on the basis of an open attack on her (male) adversary 
Clifford, by her painful recognition of guilt and finds adequate 
compensation in the pleasure of ‘creativity’. 

Both Kristeva and Cixous suggest that women should experiment 
with new ways of structuring experience which have more in common 
with certain forms of artistic expression than prevailing rationalistic 
norms. Without the need for mastery and control, these new forms 
and directions (unlike Angie’s superfluous facial-peel), can make 
available a space for a freer play of the unconscious in the form of 
insight, intuition and pleasure (jouissance) and the expression of 
those multiple emotions and desires which patriarchal societies have 
compelled women to disown and repress. 

On the other hand, Irigaray suggests that the main reason why 
women have been buried alive in culture, is because women have 
been allotted everything in culture that men have to deny in 
themselves—nature, biology, the body—to protect them from 
knowing about their continued unconscious dependence on the mother 
and women generally. Male lack, has been unconsciously projected 
onto women (who, as partners and wives, function symbolically as 
mirrors, as their substitute mothers), thus making them the symbolic 
representation of what men cannot bear to acknowledge in 
themselves,—their symbolic castration or lack of identity which is 
normally hidden under a garb of snobbish patronising— (something 
which Beauvoir speaks of with biting sarcasm): 

...the most mediocre of males feels himself a demigod as 
compared with women...And in September 1948, in one of his 
articles in the Figaro littéraire, Claude Mauriac—whose great 
originality is admired by all—could write regarding woman: 
“We listen on a tone [sic!] of polite indifference... to the most 
brilliant among them, well knowing that her wit reflects more . 
or less luminously ideas that come from us.’ Evidently the 
speaker referred to is not reflecting the ideas of Mauriac 

himself, for no one knows of his having any.?? 
Therefore, we have John Lally giving vent to his own frustration 
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as an unrecognised genius by abusing his docile wife, and even the 
high-flying Clifford becomes all the more desperate to subjugate 
Helen with his own increasing feeling of insecurity. Though Evelyn 
has no other way out than to die to escape her husband’s tyranny, 
Helen’s independence and new-found vocation symbolically castrates 
Clifford, who can only watch her increasing eminence from a distance 
with the disagreeable Angie by his side. 

Thus, the illusion of ‘Truth’ (which Kristeva defines as formed in 
a moment of history when identity was constructed on the basis of 
making victims of those perceived as different), the phallus, becomes 
an endless way of blocking women’s subjectivity in order to maintain 
a fragile barrier against unthinkable psychical disintegration and 
collapse. This state of affairs means that men, in a literal sense, cannot 
hear women. To hear would mean facing their own anxiety, fragility 
and mortality, the psychical as well as symbolic death of the subject. 

What remains therefore, is the significant role of the child in 
bringing about a healthy reconciliation of the binary opposites (male 
and female) and establishing a neutral ground where art and intellect 
may constructively flourish. Like Winnicott, Kristeva too confronts 
the inevitable question: how can the child separate from the mother 
and make the transition from phantasy to reality, without inflicting 
damage on itself or others (through masochistic or sadistic 

` behaviour)? In ber provocative essay “Women’s Time”, Kristeva, 
while recognising the transformative nature of art and writing, does 
not discuss directly (as Winnicott does), how the problem of 
difference might be tackled at source—how parents can ensure that 
their children can be emotionally supported and helped to bear the 
separation and loss of their identification with the mother. 

Alice Miller, writing from the perspective of humanist therapy 
rather than psychoanalysis, attempts to provide an answer to why 
so many children emerge from childhood in a damaged state. Arguing 
from a position much closer to Winnicott’s than that of Freud and 
Lacan, Miller opines that many individuals have suffered from an 
emotional form of abuse which is no less damaging than sexual 
abuse—the result of the socially sanctioned emphasis on ‘firmness’ 
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and discipline in child-rearing in order to impose definite, determined 
goals, at a time when they are struggling desperately to negotiate 
their multiple losses. Miller argues that this kind of ‘normal’ child- 
rearing has been never seriously questioned and is the legacy of 
parents who were themselves abused in this way. For example, in 
The Cloning of Joanna May (1989), Carl May’s cruelty towards 
others is explained by his childhood upbringing; he was raised in 
a kennel, was suckled on a dog for sustenance, and found kinship 
with the other pups. Carl’s cruel, absurd upbringing shows the effects 
of parenting on adult behaviour. When married to Joanna, he kills 
her dogs out of jealousy and later has his chauffeur run over her 
lover, Isaac, killing him. Carl has no remorse for these pathological 
acts, and his insanity grows as the novel progresses. 

Miller suggests the need, in parents and all those who care for 
children, for the kind of creative parenting practices characteristic 
of Winnicott’s ‘good enough mother’. This makes it easier for us 
to assume that Nell could learn all the survival skills because her 
psychological growth was not impaired by parental pressures. This 
also means that, Miller’s attention to the real circumstances of our | 
childhood which become enmeshed with our phantasies, perhaps 
offers us a line of action at a societal level which might go a 
considerable way to achieving a fundamental change in our 
unconscious response to difference (especially for those for whom 
‘writing the feminine’ is not a realistic option). 

Herein, enters the role of ‘indeterminism’ in establishing Nell’s 
autonomy and her exercise of ‘free will’. The concept of 
‘indeterminism’ itself, according to the Epicurean philosophers, may 
enable an individual to escape patterns of living which have brought 
him misery. Thus, a wise man will aim at living the most pleasant life 
possible and consider it important for each person to know and 
believe that he could indeed aspire to such a life: 

The happy and blessed state belongs not to abundance of 
riches or dignity of position or any office or power, but to 
freedom from pain and moderation in feelings and an attitude 
of ‘mind which imposes the limits ordained by nature.*4 
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Such idea of indeterminism runs counter to ‘determinism’ which 
professes that every action may be deterministically explained, i.e. 
displayed as inevitable in the light of laws of nature and prior events. 
In this context therefore, libertarians hold autonomy valuable for a 
number of reasons. In some conceptions of the world and the place 
of human beings in it, autonomy is believed to confer a certain 
dignity or other special status. More prosaically, it may simply be 
thought a good thing to be captain of one’s soul and master of one’s 
fate. 

Thus, we can deduce, that an agent in control of his actions is 
an autonomous agent based on the seminal idea of the tradition that 
freedom is essentially doing what one wants. Finally, there are cases 
where the agent neither judges as what he ought to do nor has formed 
any particular intention. Nell’s autonomy and exercise of ‘free will’ 
therefore, becomes easier to interpret insofar as her autonomy 
presupposes the capacity to judge concerning ‘ought’ and ‘best’, and 
may be possessed in virtue of satisfying the open-mindedness 
criterion. On the other hand, it is also obvious that other aspects 
of Nell’s freedom—e.g., the possession of a certain ability (for 
instance, to overcome odds), or being free from coercion on a certain 
occasion—are all to a great extent compatible with determinism. This 
is because, though the events which confront Nell are weird and 
mostly accidental, they are also in a way ‘causal’. Thus, the plane 
accident becomes a natural consequence of Clifford’s abortive efforts 
to acquire Nell for himself and his plan to get her kidnapped by 
the ruthless Erich Blotton. Conversely, the sympathy of the prostitute 
for the child is an example of indeterminism, as is Blotton’s sudden 
change of mind from selling Nell to a ‘friend’ who ran a child porno 
network, together with the Marquis and Milady de Troite’s fruitless 
but dangerous dabbling with black magic which results in the fire 
in the chateau. 

On the other hand, whether or not an agent ‘rises to duty’, and 
whether or not he starts on the road to bodily and mental well-being, 


- the simple fact based on indeterministic conceptions is that a person’s - 


‘character as so far formed’ is never fully formed. A point is never 
reached after which all that follows are the mere reactions of a set 
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psyche to its current circumstances; persons are always developing, 
never developed and thus, the narrator ends the story with Nell as 
a teenaged girl with immense possibilities. 

But life is after all finite; however undetermined the events 
making up a life may be, there is still only one overall pattern that 
will be exhibited by the total record after they are all past. Again, 
even if determinism is true, it by no means follows that there can 
be no surprises, no sudden starts in new directions in the course 
of a lifetime, as well as continuing and gradual refinement of a 
pattern established early on. Thus, in the chapter entitled “Fire”, 
Weldon asserts that: 

When we are small, things kappen to us; far more than we 
make happen. We are in no position to control our fate. Events 
crowd in upon us... We will love and be loved or fail in love: 
live with extremes of fortune, or a steady flow of predictable 
income: save all our lives or spend all our lives... Live plagued 
by accidents, disasters, or almost wholly free of them. Some of 
us lightning seeks out—so we’d better not play golf in a storm: 
others can stride the course with impunity. If we want to know 
our fate we need only look back to our childhood, for as we 
get older events seem to string themselves out; the pattern is 
too wide, almost too familiar to be seen:...3° 

Years later, Weldon reminisces how her own son Dan was similarly 

‘event prone’, and narrates a strange incident of an air crash which 

very much resembled Nell’s experience: 
I wrote a passage in a novel, The Hearts and Lives of Men, 
in which a three-year-old survives an air crash, because she is 
sitting in the tail and it floats rather than falls. Soon after in 
real life a three-year-old survives just such a crash over 
Chicago. The writer invents, real life follows suit. The world 
is so crowded with people that if you can think of it, someone, 
somewhere, is doing it.3® 

This reliance on fatalism was similarly referred to by Steven M. Cahn 

in Fate, Logic, and Time (1967): 

" Fatalism is the thesis that the laws of logic alone suffice 
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to prove that no man has free will, suffice to prove that the 
only actions which a man can perform are the actions which 
he does, in fact, perform, and suffice to prove that a man can 
bring about only those events which do, in fact, occur and can 
prevent only those events which do not; in fact, occur.?” 
But again, Weldon slyly leaves room for ‘free will’: ‘...Accept your 
fate,’ she says, ‘make most of the cards you are dealt. That’s all you 
can do...’ (emphasis mine)—and Fay’s vacillating comments allows 
Nell scope to refuse the dominance of men, to escape the past and 
move towards the ‘horizontal sublime’ despite adversities (as already 
discussed)—ultimately celebrating the ‘victory of the spirit’. 

In fact, both indeterminism and determinism are intricately woven 
into postmodern discourses which assert both autonomy and 
worldliness. Likewise, (postmodern discourses) participate in both 
theory and praxis and thus offer a collective, historicized context 
for individual action. In other words, they do not deny the individual 
by imposing upon her/him the trappings of radicalism or collectivity, 
rather they ‘situate’ her/him within the framework of both history 
and ideology despite the conflicts between truth and lies, differing 
perceptions of truth, facts and beliefs, and truth and illusion. As 
Derrida insists: ‘The subject is absolutely indispensable. I don’t 
destroy the subject; I situate it? —and to situate it, as 
postmodernism teaches, is to recognize differences—of race, gender, 
class, sexual orientation, and so on. To situate is also both to 
acknowledge the ideology of the subject and to suggest alternative 
notions of subjectivity. 

On the other hand, Kaja Silverman in The Subject of Semiotics 
(1983), opines that neither man nor woman is an autonomous, 
coherent, free agent; neither can be separated from cultural systems 
or what Silverman calls ‘historically circumscribed signifying 
operations’ which prove to have priority over the subject. Human 
reality, for both sexes, is a construct. Obviously such a view is bound 
to pose problems for traditional notions of the stability of the self 
and of the equation of the self with consciousness. Nevertheless, to 
reinsert the subject into the framework of its parole and its signifying 
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activities (both conscious and unconscious) within an historical and 
social context is to begin a force, a redefinition not only of the subject 
but of history as well. 

It is true that in most of her novels, Weldon’s prime concern is 
to present certain stereotypical female situations and occupations 
(pregnancy, childcare, housework, exploitative encounters with men) 
and certain drab locations associated with women (the home, the 
hospital ward, the park), in order to emphasize the monotony and 
dreariness in the characters’ lives in a world which has gone all awry. 
Thus, in Down Among the Women (1971), the author’s use of the 
pronoun ‘we’, has the effect of mischievously undermining the 
female reader’s pretensions to superiority and pulls her down to the 
ignominious level of the characters, forcing her to identify with their 
subordinate state: 

Down among the women, we don’t like chaos. We will crawl 
from our sickbeds to tidy and define. We live at floor level, 
washing and wiping. ... We have only ourselves to blame.*° 

— and the deliberate sarcasm on the women’s attempt to derive order 
from ‘chaos’ is difficult to miss. Again and again ironically, we find 
Fay’s women trying to assert their uniqueness despite the unexpected 
sequence of unfavourable events, and under pressure ‘fragmentation’ 
of the self is always a distinct possibility. 

In contrast, Helen’s emergence as an entrepreneur in The Hearts 
and Lives of Men, may be said to pave the way for future stereotypes 
for acceptable roles for all women and also to expose the 
contradictions which career women as Helen, who are normally 
expected to behave like dumb blondes, undergo— i.e. living in a ‘true 
chaos of contradicting authorities’ in the words of Germaine Greer 
(see Chapter I, excerpt no. 21). The solution offered for the time being 
is the ‘boyish’ Nell,— the ‘subversion’ of the ‘feminine stereotype’ ,— 
who appears to hold promise of an ideal individual who will devise 
a morality which will not disqualify her from excellence, and a 
psychology which will not condemn her to the status of a spiritual 
cripple. But to achieve all this, she has a long way to go and must 
explore the dark without any guide, other than her desire not to be 
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her mother or her grandmother. We do not know if Nell will finally 
emerge as the bullying female boss of the 21st century as Meredith 
Johnson in Disclosure, or be the wayward, ambitious wife as in Bani 
Basu’s short story Promita and I, or will remain single like Elinor 
in Anna Wilson’s Cactus (1980). But the real test of her achievement 
will lie in the potential her example will unleash in the other women 
in the workforce and at home. Her formula for womanhood— ‘I don’t 
want to live my life through men. Beside them, of course, but not 
because of them’— which seems to echo what the heroine says at 
the end of Rabindranath Tagore’s Chitrangada (1892)— could 
empower all women to make choices on their own account about their 
future role by making men redundant in the process of decision- 
making (‘A woman needs a man like a fish needs a bicycle’— Greer), 
which could be a prelude to real gender balance. 

Also, the story in a way, also reworks the myth of Persephone 
in that, like Rhea, Demeter and Persephone, the Evelyn-Helen- 
Nell connection marks a powerful matriarchal lineage—an 
intergenerational gendered bonding. But on the other hand, there is 
also a positive tendency to break away from the oppressive strictures 
such bonding may entail, through Evelyn’s death, Helen’s personal 
development and Nell’s autonomous spirit. 

To sum up, the novel is thus, not merely about Nell’s growth 
physically and mentally, but of the development of Helen’s 
personality. The book is in a way Weldon’s ‘Bildungsroman’ or ‘novel 
of education’ as it charts the evolution of Helen’s mind and character 
through crisis and varied experience into maturity and recognition 
of her identity and role in the world. In this however, the author 
is simply carrying forward a tradition begun by K.P. Moritz’s Anton 
Reiser (1785-90) and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship 
(1795-96), and including George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss (1860), 
Charles Dickens’ Great Expectations (1861), Somerset Maugham’s, 
Of Human Bondage (1915), and Thomas Mann’s The Magic 
Mountain (1924). : 

Moreover, behind Helen’s success as entrepreneur, lies the oldest 
feminist conviction: that an equal place in the labour market is the 
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way to hand self-respect and financial security to women. This is 
because money in itself is far more than lifeless coinage; its power 
goes well beyond simple buying and selling. Therefore, women who 
earn a lot by their own success at work challenge the traditional 
balance of power between men and women. High-earning young 
women’s attitudes to having money of their own and being self- 
sufficient are changing. Jane McLoughlin cites the example of a 
young woman named Lisa, who says: 
‘I am good at what I do. I work hard. I earn the money. If 
people have a problem with that, it’s their problem. There’s 
some sort of convention among a lot of older women that we 
should be ashamed of earning large amounts of money. I think 
it’s envy—not necessarily of the money, but the things money 
represents, like freedom and independence and not having to 
give a damn if other people like you or not.’4! 

Lisa sounds as assertive and confident as Nell who, we can rightly 
expect, will not only inherit her mother’s fashion empire but also 
her father’s acumen of turning chances into opportunities. Moreover, 
her level-headedness would enable her to use her power to inspire 
and co-operate, rather than to bully the way men at the helm of 
affairs traditionally do in a naked show of authority. All in all, Nell 
has the makings of the true entrepreneur and ideal individual with 
her confidence, her wisdom, and her ability to overcome crisis— 
and we will not be surprised if Weldon writes a sequel in which 
Nell will be the New Woman,— poised, determined, ready to take 
over a confused, indeterminate world. 
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Chapter Four 


Gendering the Text: Symbols and Symbolism in 
Fay Weldon’s fiction 


The literary symbol, defined straight-forwardly by Kant (who, 
in his Critique of Judgement, 1970, callis it an ‘aesthetic 
idea’) in terms of the ‘attributes’ of an object ‘which serve 
the rational idea as a substitute for logical presentation, but 
with the proper function of animating the mind by opening 
out for it a prospect into a field of kindred representations 
stretching beyond its ken’! 


We know that a symbol, in the broadest sense, is anything which 
signifies something. In discussing literature however, we not only 
call to mind the above definition by Kant, but can more simply 
consider it the way M.H. Abrams puts it—i.e. ‘the term symbol is 
applied only to a word or phrase that signifies an object or event 
which in its turn signifies something, or has a range of reference, 
beyond itself.’2 

In Birth of the Symbol (2004), Peter T. Struck explores the ancient 
Greek literary critics and theorists who invented the idea of the poetic 
‘symbol’. The book notes that Aristotle and his followers did not 
discuss the use of poetic symbolism. Rather, a different group of 
thinkers—the allegorists—were the first to develop the notion. Struck 
extensively revisits the work of the great allegorists beginning with 
the less-known late-Roman writer Proclus, an interpreter of Homer’s 
works, and the Neo-Platonists of Late Antiquity and links their 
interest in symbolism to the importance of divination and magic in 
ancient times. “They see the whole of great poetic language as deeply 
figurative,’ he writes, ‘with the potential always, even in the most 
mundane details, to be freighted with hidden messages.’? Therefore, 
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what Struck gives, is a resolute appraisal of a persistent and accepted 
way of understanding literature, a method of interpretation which, 
in opposition to Aristotelian rhetoric, tries to get beyond the limits 
of the text in order to find a surplus of meaning, to achieve ‘more’ 
or ‘deeper’ insights. 

The use of symbols, (as metaphors, dream visions or allegorical 
emblems), were fairly common in medieval English literature but 
the actual ‘Symbolist Movement’ may be said to have begun with 
the Romantic Period, with Novalis and Hölderlin in Germany and 
Shelley in England, often using private symbols in their poetry. 
Shelley especially, repeatedly made use of objects as the morning 
and evening star, a boat moving upstream, winding caves, and more 
famously the West Wind (in Ode to the West Wind). In America, 
a symbolist procedure was noticeable in the novels of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Herman Melville, the prose of Emerson and Thoreau, 
and the poetic theory and practice of Edgar Allan Poe. These writers 
derived the mode in large part from the native Puritan tradition of 
typology, and also from the theory of correspondences of the Swedish 
theologian Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772). 

In nineteenth-century England, the Industrial Revolution made 
quite a racket with its booming factories, roaring steam engines, and 
great, groaning machines. Surrounded by such unprecedented noise, 
it didn’t take long for Victorian writers such as Charles Dickens and 
George Eliot to consider the possibilities of sound and silence as 
powerful literary symbols for their characters’ psychological insights 
and sympathetic relationships. ‘Up until then, nobody really bothered 
to pay attention to noise. It was just something in the background,’ 
explains John M. Picker in his book Victorian Soundscapes (2003). 
While examining how the era’s scientific and technological 
innovations changed perceptions and interpretations of sound and 
listening, particularly in literature, he writes—‘On a larger scale than 
before, noise began in this period to alter the agents, subjects, and 
conditions of artistic and intellectual occupations.’4 

The era’s scientific and artistic developments marked a shift away 
from the pastoral experience celebrated by Romantic writers such 
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as Wordsworth and Coleridge, and granted sound and listening 
exalted literary roles previously reserved for those stalwarts of 
perception: sight and gaze. Dickens was particularly enchanted by 
the notion of sound waves’ permanence and the implied promise of 
immortality—a theory expressed by his friend Charles Babbage, the 
inventor and mathematician. Dickens not only referred to this theory 
in Dombey and Son (widely considered the novelist’s breakthrough 
work), but tested it in pursuit of what Picker calls ‘the fantasy of 
literary immortality’. 
On the other hand, George Eliot’s notebooks reveal her interest 
in the German scientist Hermann von Helmholtz’s (1821-1894) 
groundbreaking theories, particularly the phenomenon of ‘sympathetic 
vibration’: when the vibration of one sonorous body (such as a ringing 
bell) produces a sound of the same pitch in a neighbouring sonorous 
body. Thus, in “Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story” from Scenes of Clerical Life, 
Eliot describes a character’s emotional response to a harpsichord’s 
notes: 
The vibration rushed through Caterina like an electric shock: 
it seemed as if at that instant a new soul was entering into 
her, and filling her with a deeper, more significant life.’ 
However, the expression Symbolist Movement designates 
specifically a group of French writers beginning with Charles 
Baudelaire and including such later poets as Arthur Rimbaud, Paul 
Verlaine, Stéphane Mallarmé, and Paul Valéry, who exploited an 
order of private symbols in a poetry of rich suggestiveness rather 
than explicit signification—-which had an immense influence 
throughout Europe, and (especially in the 1890s and later) in England 
and America on poets such as Arthur Symons and Ernest Dowson as 
well as W.B. Yeats, Ezra Pound, Dylan Thomas, Hart Crane, E.E. 
Cummings, and Wallace Stevens. The French Symbolists reacted 
against realism, concerning themselves with general truths instead of 
actualities, exalting the metaphysical and the mysterious, and aiming 
to unify and blend the arts and the function of the senses. 
The decades after World War I, witnessed many of the major 
writers exploiting symbols which are in part drawn from religious 
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and esoteric traditions and in part from their own invention. Some 
of the works of the age are symbolist in their settings, and their 
actions, as well as in the objects they refer to. Instances of a 
persistently symbolic procedure occur in lyrics (Yeats’ “Byzantium” 
poems, Dylan Thomas’ series of sonnets Altarwise by Owl-light), in 
longer poems (Hart Crane’s The Bridge, T.S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, 
Wallace Stevens’ “The Comedian as the letter C”), and in novels 
(James Joyce’s Finnegan's Wake, William Faulkner’s The Sound and 
the Fury). 

The use of symbols is therefore, one of the indispensable 
techniques used by writers to enhance the aesthetic appeal of 
language, and W.B. Yeats goes so far as to claim that, a ‘continuous 
indefinable symbolism’ is ‘the substance of all style’ (The Symbolism 
of Poetry, 1900). Abrams classifies the symbol under two major 
categories—‘conventional’ or ‘public’; and ‘private’ or ‘personal’ 
symbols. Thus, ‘the Cross’, ‘the Rose’, ‘the Eagle’ are terms that 
refer to symbolic objects of which the further significance is 
determinate within a particular culture or of a particular concept, and 
are considered as ‘conventional’ symbols. ‘Private’ symbols on the 
other hand, largely generate their own significance, which pose a 
more difficult problem in interpretation. Abrams however, omits 
further classification of the ‘symbol’. 

The year 1922 alone was signalised by the simultaneous 
appearance of such monuments of modernist innovations as Joyce’s 
Ulysses, Virginia Woolf’s Jacobs Room (not to mention of Eliot’s 
The Waste Land). The catastrophe of World War I had shaken faith 
in the continuity of Western civilization and raised doubts about the 
adequacy of traditional literary modes to represent the harsh and 
dissonant realities of the post-war world. In a review of Joyce’s 
Ulysses in 1923, Eliot stated that the inherited mode of ordering a 
literary work, which assumed a relatively coherent and stable social 
order, could not accord with ‘the immense panorama of futility and 
anarchy which is contemporary history.’ Like Joyce and Ezra Pound 
in his Cantos, Eliot experimented with new forms and a new style 
that would render contemporary disorder, often contrasting it to a lost 
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order and integration that had been based on the religion and myths 
of the cultural past. In The Waste Land, for example, Eliot replaced 
the standard flow of poetic language by fragmented utterances, and 
substituted for the traditional coherence of poetic structure a 
deliberate dislocation of parts, in which very diverse components are 
related by connections that are left to the reader to discover, or invent. 

Major works of modernist fiction, following Joyce’s Ulysses and 
his even more radical Finnegans Wake (1939), subvert the basic 
conventions of earlier prose fiction by breaking up the narrative 
continuity, departing from the standard ways of representing 
characters, and violating the traditional syntax and coherence of 
narrative language by the use of stream of consciousness and other 
innovative modes of narration. These new forms of construction in 
verse, prose, and narrative were emulated and carried further by many 
poets and novelists, and have obvious parallels in the violation of 
representational conventions in expressionism and surrealism, in the 
modernist paintings and sculpture of Cubism, Futurism, and Abstract 
Expressionism, and in the violations of standard conventions of 
melody, harmony and rhythm by the modernist musical composers 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg, and their radical followers. 

After World War II (1939-45), the effects of Western morale of 
the first war which mirrored the tensions and strains of a civilised 
liberal democracy on the verge of dissolution, was greatly exacerbated 
by the experience of Nazi totalitarianism and mass extermination, the 
threat of total destruction by the atomic bomb, the progressive 
devastation of the natural environment, and the ominous fact of 
overpopulation. This resulted in countertraditional experiments of 
modernism, and also diverse attempts to break away from modernist 
forms which had inevitably become in their turn conventional, as well 
as efforts to reject the élitism of modernist ‘high art’ by taking 
recourse to the models of ‘mass culture’ in film, television, newspaper 
cartoons, and popular music. 

Many of the works by Jorge Luis Borges, Thomas Pynchon, 
Roland Barthes, and many others—so blend literary genres, cultural 
and stylistic levels, the serious and the playful, that they resist 
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classification according to traditional literary rubrics. These literary 
anomalies are paralleled in other arts by phenomena like pop art, 
op art, the musical compositions of John Cage, and the films of Jean- 
Luc Godard and other directors. The objective in most cases, is to 
subvert the foundations of our accepted modes of thought and 
experience so as to reveal the ‘meaninglessness’ of existence and the 
underlying ‘abyss,’ or ‘void,’ or ‘nothingness’ on which any supposed 
security is conceived to be precariously suspended. 

Simultaneously, there has been an explosion of feminist writings 
which, as Elaine Showalter has remarked, displays the urgency and 
excitement of a religious awakening. Thus, we have writers like A.S. 
Byatt, Antonia White, Jean Rhys, Eva Figes, Edna O’ Brien, Muriel 
Spark and others, whose fictions not only illustrate the simultaneous 
change in contemporary social and literary forms, but describe and 
criticise convention both in narrative technique and in views of sexual 
role, especially in the way the latter affects the position of women 
in society. 

In fact, by going back to the mid-1890s, one finds women writers 
and readers associated with an entirely different kind of feminization 
or feminine invasion of fiction in the form of ‘the novel of the 
modern woman’ written ‘by a woman, about women from the 
standpoint of Woman’. The novel of the modern woman was, for 
the most part, produced by the so-called New Woman writers, who 
not only self-consciously addressed themselves as women sensitive 
to the circumstances of women’s lives, but who also developed a 
new range of fictional forms and techniques for the purpose. Some 
(as Mona Caird, Jota, Menie Murial Dowie) focussed on the 
restrictive, social and economic realities of women’s lives, mixing 
forensic or journalistic detail with hortatory feminist (or sometimes 
anti-feminist) rhetoric. Some (Sarah Grand and Olive Schreiner) 
developed visionary, allegorical, or utopian forms as a way of 
representing the present and envisioning a better future for women. 
Others experimented with new fictional forms. George Egerton and 
Ella D’Arcy, for example, self-consciously distanced themselves from 
the traditional plots of the three-volume novel in an effort to find 
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an appropriate form for exploring and articulating the inner lives 
of women. In so doing they made an important contribution to the 
relatively new form of the short story which, according to H.G Wells, 
‘broke out everywhere’ in the 1890s. 

In short, many of the New Woman writers of the 1890s were 
seeking to tell a new story about women, and they sought new forms 
in which to do it. The New Woman novelist was herself regarded 
as ‘advanced’ and very much associated with the modern world, and 
one of the striking features of many New Woman novels is that they 
are peopled with female writers of feminist fiction: e.g. Beth, in Sarah 
Grand’s novel The Beth Book, is a novelist, as is the eponymous 
heroine of Jdeala by the same author; Hester Gresham in Mary 
Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage writes fiction, and in Mona Caird’s The 
Daughters of Danaus the New Woman of the piece is Valeria Du 
Prel, a close older friend of the heroine Hadria Fullerton. There is 
therefore, a close association in this fiction between novel-writing 
and feminist activism: writing itself being seen as a liberatory 
activity. Laura Marlhom Hansson explicitly linked the new view of 
women to a renovation of fiction: 

Now that woman is conscious of her own individuality as a 

woman, she needs an artistic mode of expression, she flings 

aside the old forms and seeks for new.® 
Such writing may be gaid to initiate feminist criticism in literature 
resulting in Virginia Woolf’s A Room of Ones Own (1929) in 
England, Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex (1949) in France, 
and Mary Ellman’s Thinking about Women (1968) in America. 
Ellman’s work especially discusses about the derogatory stereotypes 
of women in literature written by men, and also about the alternative 
and subversive points of view in some writings by women. 

Even more influential was Kate Millett’s Sexual Politics, which 
referred to Western social arrangements and institutions as covert 
ways of manipulating power so as to establish and perpetuate the 
dominance of men and the subordination of women. She does not 
merely attack the male bias in Freud’s psychoanalytic theory, but 
also analyses selected passages by D.H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, 
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Norman Mailer, and Jean Genet as revealing the ways in which their 
authors, in fictional fantasy aggrandise their aggressive phallic selves 
and degrade women as submissive sexual objects. 

When one considers women writers and their works, it becomes 
pertinent to explore the nature of what has been termed as ‘the 
women’s novel.’ Is it simply a novel written by a woman or is ita 
different kind of novel? Does it have a different collective character 
from that written by men? Nicola Beauman has observed that “there 
is a category of fiction written for women—‘the women’s novel.’” It 
is ‘a novel which in some way or another illuminates female attitudes 
to experience, throws light on the texture of women’s lives.’’ 

On the other hand, women as represented in novels written by 
men, are quite naturally a representation of observation from an 
exterior point of view. In fact, most literature throughout history has 
portrayed women as inferior and reliant on men. That until recently, 
men have been the leaders and the responsible figures in society, has 
forced women to become repressed and helpless not only in public 
life, but has found expression in literature as well. Therefore, in 
William Shakespeare’ Hamlet and Othello, and John Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Ophelia, Desdemona and Eve are subservient to the 
men in their lives, which leads them to tragedy and sin. 

In her oft-quoted words, Simone de Beauvoir has pointed out 
how men see women as ‘the other’. In Beauvoir’s words: 
...she is the incidental, the inessential as opposed to the 
essential. He is the subject, he is the Absolute—she is the other.® 
In the social system of patriarchy, the term ‘man’ stands for the norm 
and woman is defined in relation to what man is not. Having ‘no 
identity of her own, she often serves as an empty space, upon which 
he may project his desires and fears. Examples of women depicted 
as paragons of feminine virtue, or as domineering viragoes or shrews, 
abound in literature written by men. Governed by their own 
projections on a female otherness, men lose contact with women, as 
they really are. 
Since the male point of view has been accepted as the norm, even 
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women tend to internalise the culturally conditioned and received 
image of women. Therefore, sometimes too women- authored texts 
present images of women, which conform to the male typecasting of 
women. In her essay “Fictional Heroines and Feminist Criticism” 
_ (1974), Ruth Yeazel has relevantly observed that such stereotyping 
results seeing women as ‘flat embodiments of a particular force or 
theme,’ and ‘mythically, allegorically, symbolically, but never 
realistically as fully rounded complex human beings.’ Inspired by 
works like The Second Sex, Thinking about Women and especially 
Sexual Politics, feminist criticism in its first phase, began by rereading 
literature authored by both sexes, in order to expose the extent of 
misinterpretation of women, in the canonical ‘classics’ of literature, 
revealing as a result, the unreal images of women, in fiction written 
by both sexes. 

Thus, while critically analysing and evaluating works of literature, 
feminist criticism brings under purview the status of women and men 
in all cultural domains: familial, religious, political, economic, social, 
legal, and artistic. From the Hebrew Bible and Greek philosophy 
to the present, the female tends to be defined by negative reference 
to the male as the human norm, hence as an Other, or kind of non- 
man, by her lack of the identifying male organ, of male 
characteristics. One of the barriers to sisterhood as a source of 
solidarity and confidence is women’s tendency to internalise the 
reigning patriarchal ideology (that is, the conscious and unconscious 
presuppositions about male superiority), and thus, to antagonise their 
own sex and to cooperate in their own subordination. Antagonism 
may stem from differences of economic position between women or 
from priorities regarding sacrifice of self-fulfilment and intellectual 
ambitions on the alter of motherhood and domesticity. Such 
destructive combination of self-contempt and scorn for members of 
one’s own sex which characterises women’s attitudes is aptly summed 
up by Adrienne Rich as ‘horizontal hostility’ (which runs counter 
to the idea of ‘horizontal sublime’ already discussed in Chapter WI) 
which she defines as ‘the fear and mistrust of other women, because 
other women are ourselves’? —an attitude which continues to persist 
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despite the emergence of the Women’s Movement in the early 1970s 
as evident in the propensity to ignore or trivialise the ‘woman in 
the text’? and female friendships as reflected in textual omissions, 
as well as in contradictions of authorial attitude and stance. 

On the other hand, patriarchal (or ‘masculinist’ or ‘androcentric’) 
ideology pervades those writings which have been considered great 
literature, and which until recently have been written almost entirely 
by men for men. Typically, the most highly regarded literary works 
focus on male protagonists—Oedipus, Ulysses, Hamlet, Tom Jones, 
Captain Ahab, Huck Finn——-who embody masculine traits and ways 
of feeling and pursue masculine interests in masculine fields of action. 
To these males, the female characters, when they play any role, are 
marginal and subordinate, and are represented as complementary to 
or in opposition to masculine desires and enterprises. 

Works of literature, lacking autonomous female role models, and 
implicitly addressed to male readers, either leave the woman reader 
an alien or else solicit her to identify against herself by taking up 
the position of the male subject and so assuming male values and 
ways of perceiving, feeling and acting. This has resulted in the 
appraisal of literary works on the basis of masculine assumptions, 
interests and ways of reasoning, so that the standard rankings, and 
also the critical treatments of literary works have in fact been tacitly 
but thoroughly gender-biased. 

Thus, revisionary rereadings of literary works by feminist critics 
also entail the identification of recurrent ‘images of women,’ 
(especially in novels and poems written by men). These are often 
represented as falling into two antithetic patterns. On the one hand, 
we find idealized projections of men’s desires (the Madonna, the 
muse of the arts, Dante’s Beatrice, the pure and innocent virgin, the 
‘Angel in the House’ represented by the Victorian poet Coventry 
Patmore); on the other hand are demonic projections of men’s sexual 
resentments and terrors (Eve and Pandora as the sources of all evil, 
destructive temptresses such as Delilah and Circe, the malign witch 
or witch-like women as Medea, and Clytemnestra, the castrating 
mother): 
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...Delilah and Judith, Aspasia and Lucretia, Pandora and 
Athena—woman is at once Eve and the Virgin Mary. She is 
an idol,.a servant, the source of life, a power of darkness; 
she is the elemental silence of truth, she is artifice, gossip, 
and falsehood; she is healing presence and sorceress; she is 
man’s prey, his downfall, she is everything that he is not and 
that he longs for, his negation and his raison d’étre.'° 
However, such rereadings have also encouraged the identification of 
male writers, who are believed to have risen above the sexual 
prejudices of their time sufficiently to understand and represent the 
cultural pressures that have shaped the characters of women and forced 
upon them their negative or subsidiary social roles. Such examples 
abound in the selected works of authors as Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Samuel Richardson, Henrik Ibsen, and George Bernard Shaw. 

The questions which arise at this juncture are—can the symbol be 
considered as connected to the stereotype (especially of conventional 
projections of women)? If so, can symbols be then ‘gender-biased’? 
In the pathbreaking work The Madwoman in the Attic (1979), Gilbert 
and Gubar have persuasively argued that the apparently conservative 
literary texts by the nineteenth-century women writers, contain a 
hidden subversive element. According to them, the nineteenth-century 
women writers do not project any rebellious impulses onto the 
heroines, but they express them through creating mad or monstrous 
women. Although these characters are ‘suitably punished in the 
course of the novel,’ they also convey the author’s ‘own self division,’ 
resulting from ‘a desire both to accept the structures of patriarchal 
society and to reject them.’ Thus, the discarded, mad wife, who is 
locked up in the attic in Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, is interpreted 
as an archetypal figure, who recurs in nineteenth-century texts, as 
an aberrant and fiercely independent character. Also, Maggie Tulliver 
in George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss, meets a tragic end as a 
punishment for her sexual transgression. 

Josephine Donovan, one of the main exponents of ‘Images of 
Women’ criticism (which is predominantly concerned with how 
women characters are represented in literature), asserts that: 
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Women in literature written by men are for the most part seen 
as Other, as objects, of interest only insofar as they serve or 
detract from the goals of the male protagonist. Such literature 
is alien from a female point of view because it denies her 
essential selfhood.'! 
Thus, works (as for example, Homer’s Odyssey), ‘considered 
archetypal masterpieces of the Western tradition’, are accused for 
adopting a ‘sexist ideology’ which influence the creation of 
‘simplistic stereotypes of women’. This is why, in her essay “Towards 
a feminist poetics”, Elaine Showalter criticises the ‘Images of 
Women’ approach (which she refers to as ‘feminist critique’): 
One of the problems of the feminist critique is that it is male- 
oriented. If we study stereotypes of women, the sexism of male 
critics, and the limited roles women play in literary history, 
we are not learning what women have felt and experienced, 
but only what men have thought women should be.!? 

It is this ‘sexist ideology’ which determines the growth of the 
‘individual’ in works of literature with the relevant use of symbols, 
which in turn become ‘sexist’ as well when utilized to convey 
meanings to particular situations. Sigmund Freud’s analysis of dreams, 
for example, was a strategy for getting at the unconscious and 
uncovering problems in childhood development, and is often criticised 
for being ‘phallocentric’. Decoding dreams, to him, is like decoding 
literature-—meaning is displaced and condensed into symbols, images 
and characters. 

Nevertheless, in Interpretation of Dreams (1900), while speaking 
of ‘dream-thoughts’, Freud tries to provide a preliminary idea of the 
use of objects (or ‘dream-contents’) as symbols which link up 
together to convey the overall (but latent) meaning of a dream: 

The dream content, on the other hand, is expressed as it were 
in a pictographic script, the characters of which have to be 
transposed individually into the language of the dream- 
‘thoughts. If we attempted to read these characters according 
to their pictorial value instead of according to their symbolic 
relation, we should clearly be led into error. Suppose I have 
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a picture-puzzle,... It depicts a house with a boat on its roof, 
a single letter of the alphabet, the figure of a running man 
whose head has been conjured away, and so on. Now I might 
be misled into raising objections and declaring that the picture 
as a whole and its component parts are nonsensical. A boat 
has no business to be on the roof of a house, and a headless 
man cannot run... and if the whole picture is intended to 
represent a landscape, letters of the alphabet are out of place 
in it since such objects do not occur in nature. But obviously 
we can only form a proper judgement of the rebus if we put 
aside criticisms such as these of the whole composition and 
its parts and if, instead, we try to replace each separate element 
in some way or other. The words which are put together in 
this way are no longer nonsensical but may form a poetical 
phrase of the greatest beauty and significance...!% 
Freud is quite clear when faced with a dream, we must absolutely 
avoid the search for the so-called ‘symbolic meaning’ of its totality 
or of its constituent parts. We most not ask the question —‘What 
does the house mean? What is the meaning of the boat on the 
house? What could the figure of a running man symbolise’—and so 
on. What must be done is to translate the objects back into words, 
replace things by words designating them. Freud opines that in a 
dream, ‘things’ themselves are already ‘structured like a language’, 
so that their disposition is regulated by the signifying chain for 
which they stand. The signified of this signifying chain, obtained by 
means of a retranslation of ‘things’ into ‘words’ is the ‘dream- 
thought’. 

Thus, Freud’s use of symbols is more reliant on their organic 
unity rather than as autonomous objects which conforms to the 
theories of the Greek allegorists (mentioned by Peter Struck) and 
opposes the definition of Kant. Since both instances advocate the 
indispensability of ‘symbols’ as signifiers, it would be prudent to 
adopt the all-embracing stance taken. by Abrams. 

But what makes ‘objects’ function as ‘symbols’ is the frequency 
with which they are associated to certain preconceived circumstances 
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or ideas. Thus, we have conventional allegorical emblems as the 
‘pearl’ (signifying purity and perfection, as in the medieval 
allegorical poems Pearl and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight). In 
both cases the allegory is obviously religious in essence. On the other 
hand, the ‘green girdle’ in Sir Gawain proves to be an interesting 
symbol for it not only represents Gawain’s guilt, but is a part of 
the Green Knight’s ‘masculine’ attire. Again, the Eagle (in secular 
poems), the Cross, even the Tiger (in Blake’s poem of the same 
name), can be considered ‘masculine’ symbols. Also, in the following 
lines of The Tiger— 

What the hammer? What the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? What dead grasp 

Dare its deadly terrors clasp?!4 
— ‘hammer’, ‘chain’, ‘anvil’, are not merely workmen’s tools, but 
signify the ‘masculine’ strength of the Creator not to mention that 
‘brain’ signifying intelligence, is applicable to a ‘male’ Creator. 

Conversely, the Rose, the Mirror, even Cinderella’s slipper can 

be considered ‘feminine’ symbols. It will be relevant in this context 
to consider Elizabeth Siddal’s!> portrayal of the Lady of Shallott (See 
plate V) which feminist critics have often related to images of 
‘madness’. The cracking mirror in the picture can be seen as a symbol 
of the cracking sanity of the Lady, who is faced with irreconcilable 
demands as she tries to negotiate the role she is expected to play— 
a role symbolized by the oppressive system of constraints to her 
freedom (as signified by the ‘loom’)}—and her own wishes and 
(sexual) desires. Siddal’s treatment of the cracked mirror and the 
theme of fractured identity can be associated with the stereotype of 
the ‘madwoman’ which the Lady signifies. Similarly, in Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman’s story “The Yellow Wallpaper” (written between the 
years 1890 and 1892), the peeling, faded yellow wallpaper is 
somehow symbolic of the heroine’s madness. In “Paradoxes and 
Dilemmas, the Woman as Writer’ (1976), Margaret Atwood refers 
to ‘The Quiller-Couch Syndrome’ which defines ‘masculine’ and 
‘feminine’ styles in writing: 
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The ‘masculine’ style is, of course, bold, forceful, clear, 
vigorous, etc.; the ‘feminine’ style is vague, weak, tremulous, 
pastel, etc. In the list of pairs you can include ‘objective’ and 
‘subjective,’ ‘universal’? or ‘accurate depiction of society’ 
versus ‘confessional,’ ‘personal,’ or even ‘narcissistic’ and 
‘neurotic.’ It’s roughly seventy years since Quiller-Couch’s 
essay, but the ‘masculine’ group of adjectives is still much 
more likely to be applied to the work of male writers; female 
writers are much more likely to get hit with some version of 
‘the feminine style’ or ‘feminine sensibility,’ whether their 
work merits it or not.!® 

Similarly, objects chosen as symbols by male and female writers 

usually belong to their own respective worlds—public and private— 

which once again explains why they acquire sexist overtones. 

A more complex form of symbolism is evident in the works of 
Virginia Woolf, especially in the much-quoted passage from Mrs. 
Dalloway where Clarissa recalls her short affair with Sally Seton: 

...Then came the most exquisite moment of her whole life 
passing a stone um with flowers in it. Sally stopped; picked 
a flower; kissed her on the lips. The whole world might have 
turned upside down! The others disappeared; there she was 
alone with Sally.!7 
The ‘stone um with flowers’ symbolises the moment turned into 
eternity for it stands for both life (the flowers) and death (the um 
itself). When Clarissa is rudely jolted back to reality it is ‘like 
running one’s face against a granite wall in the darkness!!8 —and the 
‘granite wall’ (though unreal), gathers significance in denoting a 
cruel, lifeless existence. 

In Perversions: Psychodynamics and Therapy (1965), Jacques 
Lacan refers to the symbolic as the ability to symbolize, to 
communicate through language: ‘to be understood by others’. He 
opines that, in everyday experience, the symbolic is manifest in the 
logic that brings imaginary fears into perspective. In the analytic, 
therapeutic situation, its presence is felt through a different chain 
of reasoning, found in free association. In fact, the imaginary and 
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the symbolic co-exist throughout life, the extent to which one 
dominates over the other fluctuating. 

Fay Weldon’s novel Puffball (1980) is a case in point. The main 
characters Liffey and Richard undertake what proves to be the 
hazardous project of moving from the city to the country, deciding 
to start a family. The natural setting in the novel is ominous; nature 
is not bucolic and peaceful but frightening, a place where the 
unnatural occurs. The ‘puffball’ literally refers to mushrooms around 
the cottage, but symbolically refers to the novel’s main theme— 
pregnancy, around which are centred Liffey’s ‘imaginary fears’: 

Giant puffballs had pushed up out of the ground a yard or 
so from where they lay. How could she not have noticed them 
before? Three white globes, giant mushroom balls, each the 
size and shape of a human skull, thinned in yellow white, stood 
blindly sentinel, Liffey was on her feet, shuddering and 


aghast... 


The matter was that the smooth round swelling of the fungus 
made Liffey think of a belly swollen by pregnancy, and she 
said so.!9 
Liffey becomes pregnant during the course of the novel, and the 
symbolic and the mythical coalesce when the ominous Mabs wants 
to become pregnant too (her mythical name referring to the Welsh 
word for baby— Mab). 

On the other hand, in presenting sexual reproduction as the hub 
of the battle between the sexes, Weldon explores the key question: 
is woman’s capacity to bear children a source of power or of 
vulnerability? Her answer is equivocal. Liffey discovers, on 
becoming pregnant, that her power in the public world decreases. 
She loses her money and becomes socially and economically 
dependent on her husband Richard, and also becomes vulnerable to 
the manipulation of Mabs and Tucker. But again, Weldon announces 
triumphantly that at the same time, Liffey gains new psychic powers. 
These, represented by Liffey’s ability to communicate with her 
unborn child and its ‘singing’, are described as strong enough to 
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compete with Mabs’s witchcraft and noxious potions which ironically 
stem from her maternal status. 

An ingenious feature of most of Weldon’s novels, one which 
deserves comment, is the symbolic element apparent in the design. 
Thus, in The Presidents Child (1982), the narrative plot she uses 
mirrors and enacts the mechanics of the ‘patriarchal plot’, the 
conspiracy devised by Dandy and his henchmen to destroy female 
opposition and achieve total power. The maze-like conspiracy 
concocted by Dandy and his supporters to trap and subjugate Isabel 
resembles the feminist theorist Mary Daly’s description of ‘the man- 
formed mythic maze’ that is constructed to confuse and dominate 
women in general. Like Daly, Weldon portrays men as cementing 
bonds with their fellows by means of the exchange and violation 
of women. They also successfully manipulate reality by means of 
language and myth. 

Here again, as in Puffball, by organising her novel around the 
theme of patrilineal kinship structures, Weldon opens the way for 
the investigation of one of her favourite themes— the contradictions 
of vulnerability and power which women’s reproductive capacities 
involve. Isabel’s bearing of a son to Dandy, the presidential candidate, 
as she herself dimly perceives, alters her status in a male-dominated 
society. In fact that ‘she had a womb, and it worked’, while making 
her prey to male manipulation and endangering her life, is 
simultaneously a source of power. In Lacanian psychoanalytic terms, 
it gives her direct access to the phallus. In struggling to keep 
possession of her son, she temporarily transcends woman’s 
designated role as object of exchange. She intervenes in and disrupts 
the male supremacist structures of history—in this case, the contest 
for the American Presidency. 

Conversely, in Praxis (1978), ‘incest’ and ‘infanticide’ become 
symbolic acts which bring the deeper, darker side of human 
consciousness to the surface, questioning what is natural and what 
is hidden. Women have been conditioned by society at large to feel 
guilty about sex and to sacrifice themselves for their children. Praxis, 
by the end of the novel, does neither, an anti-heroine who not only 
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rejects conventional roles but acts in ways that deny all ‘concepts 
of the feminine ideal reminding us strongly of Daniel Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders (in the novel of the same name). These extreme examples 
examine the codes of correct behaviour. The primal has been all but 
erased in women, yet it lies beneath layers of social conditioning. 
In Praxis’s behaviour Weldon undoes the cultural notion of women 
as pure and sacrificial, and Praxis comes to realise that: 

Nature does not know best; for the birds, for the bees, for 

the cows; for the men, perhaps. But your interests and Nature’s 

do not coincide. 

Nature our Friend is an argument used, quite understandably 

by men.?° 
It is however, Praxis’s smothering of the mongoloid baby which is 
the extreme form of rebellion. By killing it, she enacts a symbolic 
turning point for all women, freeing them to pursue independent, 
self-fulfilling lives (and in this case, Mary is free to return to her 
career as a doctor). Women must take action to bring about their 
own liberation—their figurative orgasm will only occur when they 
surrender passive, self-effacing roles and pursue their own destinies. 

The Fat Woman’ Joke (1967) and The Life and Loves of a She- 

Devil (1983) are both structured in a manner notably reminiscent of 
myth and fairy tale, on the antithetical pair of stereotypical female 
figures, good girl and shrew. Esther the eponymous fat woman with 
the enormous appetite represents symbolically a protest against 
woman’s lack of power and an attempt to achieve ‘a unified condition 
of the self’. Esther’s most important function in the narrative, is to 
draw attention to marriage and the female body as sites of woman’s 
oppression and feminist struggle. She points out that men, motivated 
by misogyny, treat women as domestic slaves: by expecting them to 
look slim and fragile, they seek to reduce them to ‘a piece of docile 
flesh’. Susan, Esther’s young rival who tries to steal her husband, 
ironically agrees with her analysis. She complains that, while men 
are admired for their solidity (physical and mental), women are always 
praised for the opposite. The reason why a slender, petite woman is 
attractive to men is, she suggests, that her lack of flesh negates her. 
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Many of the themes of The Fat Woman’s Joke reappear in a more 
provocative and symbolically contrived form in Weldon’s later novel 
The Life and Loves of a She-Devil. The black comedy of revenge 
enacted in the novel is symbolic of a strongly radical feminist spirit 
and is inseparably linked to the stereotypes of femininity, 
psychological as well as physical, created by men. It is the taunts 
and insults uttered by her husband Bobbo which initially goad Ruth 
to play the role of ‘She-Devil’ and to undergo a series of complicated 
and risky surgical operations which transform her tall, substantial 
figure into a petite simulacrum of her rival’s. 

Moreover, one of Weldon’s achievements in the novel is to invert 
and valorise the abusive epithet ‘She-Devil’, identifying it with 
female independence and resistance. In fact, The Life and Loves of 
a She-Devil can be aptly called an ‘inverted fairy tale’ which re- 
works motifs from Little Mermaid and Cinderella. Indeed, Weldon’s 
treatment of Ruth’s story possesses strong affinities with Mary Daly’s 
interpretation of the Cinderella story. Daly sees the Ugly Sisters’ 
mutilation of their feet to fit the glass slipper presented by the Prince 
as representing the self-destructive acts which patriarchal stereotypes 
of beauty encourage women to perform. 

However, Weldon’s critique of the empowered begins in her 
novels of the late ’80s and early °90s to encompass the derailed 
condition of postmodern culture; science, technology and capitalism 
are her targets. Domestic and romantic scenarios parallel the political 
line, with children and women grouped among the powerless who, 
especially those of the lower classes, remain victims of the powerful. 

Therefore, the overtly allegorical novel The Sharpnel Academy 
(1986) satirises the history of warfare and weaponry, set in ‘an 
institution dedicated to the memory of that great military genius 
Henry Sharpnel—he who in 1804 invented the exploding 
cannonball’.2! The first-person narrator relates a rather fantastical 
story of a group who come to the academy for a lecture by a General 
Leo Makeshift on the “Decisive Battles of World War IT”. The 
academy houses an uncertain number of immigrants (mostly illegal) 
who work and live below the first floor. They represent the 
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underprivileged classes, mostly of darker skin, who have found refuge 
there unbeknownst to the hostess Joan Lumb who thinks her staff 
consists of 36 servants and employees: 
The Sharpnel servants slept in dormitories in the semi- 
basement and basement which made up the kitchen and service 
areas of the great house. And if they slept five to a bed, and 
six under it, Joan Lumb was not to know. Their children were 
trained not to cough or cry when she was on her monthly round 
of dormitory inspection. Old ladies stayed their wheezing and 
old men their coughing, while Joan Lumb strode by. They 
pressed themselves into the cupboards and alcoves of this dank, 
subterranean world, and lived to see another day.?4 
The symbolic setting contrasts this group with the guests upstairs, 
the privileged, who are to be served by those of the lower class. 
Acorn, the butler from Soweto, is the leader and representative of 
the oppressed ones, declaring war in the kitchen below while the 
statused guests drink and eat on the floor above. Nevertheless, despite 
its sardonic tone and serious subject matter, the novel fails to provide 
any satisfying conclusion to the conflict between the groups. 

The Cloning of Joanna May (1989) too, depicts a postmodern 
world with scientific and technological advancement that have 
brought humankind to the verge of ecological holocaust. The novel’s 
horror arises from the misuse of these by Carl May, a sinister 
technocrat whose company rehabilitates nuclear power stations. But 
it is his cloning of his wife Joanna in a pervert attempt to control 
her, which is the central concern of the story. However, while trying 
to kill Joanna’s selfhood by creating those identical to her, Carl 
actually helps his former wife to discover herself. Symbolically, the 
clones— Alice, Julie, Gina and Jane,—are the repressed aspects of 
Joanna that she has not realised. Upon meeting, Joanna and the 
clones identify with one another in mutual suffering and experience. 
As Joanna explains, ‘We are one woman split five ways, a hundred 
ways, a million million ways’.2? The discovery of one another 
symbolically engages Joanna and the clones in finding themselves 
in other women: 
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They could see now that was the trouble— they’d been lonely. 

They used men to stop them being lonely. No wonder it all went 

wrong. Naw they had each other, nothing need be the same.”4 
The clones form a community, helping one another with child rearing 
and offering respite from bad relationships. Joanna has the help of 
Alice, for example, who gives birth to Carl’s clone. 

The same sense of ‘community’ comes to the fore in The Heart 
of the Country (1987) when Sonia the outcast, the madwoman, rallies 
a group of women to burn effigies of their oppressors Angus and 
Arthur. The crowd cheers, recognising the absurd symbol of the 
parasitical property owners who take advantage of the less fortunate. 
When Sonia sets Angus’s effigy on fire, she fulfils the purpose of 
carnival but unwittingly causes the death of Flora, the housekeeping 
princess. Sonia has not intended anyone to be hurt, but she recognises 
that in effect Flora’s death is symbolically a ‘virgin sacrifice’. Weldon 
overturns the patriarchal virgin sacrifice, giving the rite to women 
who bum the concomitant image of housewife and virgin, reclaiming 
their own self-definition. 

Other than using single events or objects as symbols, Weldon uses 
common motifs to convey her heroines’ angst against a hostile world. 
Therefore, in The Life and Loves of a She-Devil, Ruth begins her 
new role of ‘she-devil’ by burning her house and taking the children 
to the tower to live with Mary and Bobbo. She then disappears, 
plotting the destruction of Mary’s idyllic life, which Mary now shares 
with Ruth’s husband. The presence of the children in the tower brings 
the first taste of reality to Mary’s world, causing disturbances in the 
household: 

The children pressed dirty palms against snowy surfaces and 
kicked footballs against shiny glass and sprawled over the 
backs of sofas, breaking them, and stretched quilts to make 
trampolines, and tripped and sent family heirlooms flying. 
Andy, trying to play polo from the back of a Doberman, sent 
Mary Fisher’s great-uncle’s grandfather clock crashing to the 
ground. Mary Fisher wept.2> 
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In Life Force (1992), Nora sets fire to Leslie Beck’s studio and the 
paintings with it, thus figuratively ending his hold over her and the 
others, bringing the novel to an end. Like Nora, Alexandra in Worst 
Fears (1996) sets The Cottage on fire before Jenny, her dead 
husband’s mistress, can take possession of it. Margaret Mitchell 
comments (in British Writers, 1997) on Weldon’s heroines who burn 
down their houses: 
It is a symbolic gesture with considerable literary resonance, 
for the house is the most tangible symbol of the myth of 
bourgeois domesticity. To burn it down can be seen as the 
ultimate act of protest against the perpetuation of that myth.?6 
Leaving the myth behind, they begin new lives gained through self- 
awareness and self-confidence. This in fact, is strongly akin to Bertha 
Mason’s burning down of Rochester’s mansion in Charlotte Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre. Though Bertha herself jumps into the flames, her 
counterpart Jane escapes unnoticed and embarks on a quest for the 
self. On the other hand, it is the fear of losing ‘homes’ which prevents 
women from taking action when necessary. As Chloe says in Female 
Friends (1974): 

Marjorie, Grace and me. How do we recover from the 

spasms of terror and resentment which assail us, in our 
marriages and in our lives? When we lie awake in bed and know 
that the worst is at hand, if we do not act (and we cannot act)}— 
the death of our children, or their removal by the State, or 
physical crippling, or the loss of our homes, or the ultimate 
loneliness of abandonment. When we cry and sob and slam 
doors and know we have been cheated, and are betrayed, are 
exploited and misunderstood, and that our lives are ruined, and 
we are helpless. When we walk alone in the night planning 
murder, suicide, adultery, revenge—and go home to bed and 
rise red-eyed in the morning to continue as before.?’ 
The burning chateau in The Hearts and Lives of Men is 
however an exception in that it serves the purpose of providing 
impetus to the story of Nell’s adventures after a brief but 
necessary phase of tranquillity. 
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The symbolism becomes all the more metaphorical and complex in 
Growing Rich (1992). In the novel the Devil as the driver, symbolises 
the social evils that propel stereotypes and expectations of women. 
The conventionally beautiful woman has copious opportunities; the 
homely or unattractive one must settle for gross labour. Carmen, for 
example, in her beneficent body is offered a job as a stewardess, 
but her friends must settle for menial labour in a chicken factory 
or at Bellamy House. When Carmen refuses the job, her body returns 
to its previous unexceptional form. The Devil, then, is women’s lack 
of economic opportunity, the disregard for their actual worth and 
the physical requirements that determine how they are valued in 
society. 

The symbolism in Weldon’s novels thus, become gender-oriented 
in their depiction of how the biological legacy of humans affect their 
behaviour. While gender stereotyping feeds into sexist notions of the 
roles that women and men should play, there are also dark, 
unflattering portrayals of women who are (actually) victims of the 
romantic scenario which entraps and seduces them. As a result, some 
misguided ones are enmeshed in an illusory world of innocence, prey 
to the devious, sometimes evil control of others. Self-sacrifice causes 
some to give up their identities in order to fulfil social expectations. 
Some are ruthlessly determined to gain power, causing harm to 
anyone, including other women and children who get in their way. 
Such actions arise, however, from social otherness, from the 
exploitation they experience in a sexist culture. 

Weldon’s men, on the other hand, are selfish and cruel because 
of their predominant role in culture. They are insensitive fathers and 
disloyal husbands, leaving domestic concerns to their wives. Even 
as the women gain some economic power through the decades, her 
men continue to assume that women’s pursuits should take second 
place to theirs; and women, contrite and obliging more often than 
not, assume too that their jobs and aspirations hold less significance 
than that of their male counterparts. As Ann Hebert argues: 

That no one is innocent, man or woman, complicates her searing 
critique of the current construction of heterosexual gender 
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relations and makes her novels unsettling to conservatives and 
feminists alike.?8 

Under such circumstances, we find evident a process of 
redefinition of symbolic signification which becomes in part, a 
reaction to or against social changes, particularly changes in the roles 
of women and changing gender relations, and partly a reaction to 
perceptions about the gender of fiction, or of language used in fiction. 
Sometimes, the symbolism may go as far as to demolish literary 
forms—as for example, The Life and Loves of a She-Devil stages 
a confrontation between genres—Gothic versus romantic fiction— 
thus making novelistic conventions themselves the protagonists. Or 
to put it another way, the characters here are authors: not only the 
blonde, petite, pretty Mary Fisher, who’s a best-selling romantic 
novelist, herself a heroine of her own imagining; but also Ruth, 
whose transformation from huge, clumsy, apologetic housewife to 
vengeful demon releases a flood of inspiration, making her horribly 
inventive enough to enable her to sabotage the story of love 
triumphant in a viciously funny advertisement for the criminal 
application of domestic skills. 

In Language and Sexual Difference: Feminist Writing in France 
(1991), Susan Sellers refers to Jacques Derrida’s argument that the 
strategy of rebellion adopted in writing, allows other possibilities 
to come to the fore. Therefore, ‘feminine’ excess in writing entails 
the possibility of a plurality which deconstructs phallogocentric 
conceptual systems. Derrida consequently urges writers to employ 
a multiplicity of styles and to work to keep the opportunities for 
meanings open, by attending to and incorporating the myriad other 
pathways that are generated as one writes. 

Derrida’s opinion is shared by Héléne Cixous who feels that 
writing presents an unbounded space on which the self that strives 
to constitute itself through mastery of the other (the phallogocentric 
system, in this case), is relinquished and in which the other can 
finally be received. Consequently, she suggests that the feminine 
writer’s task is to actively inscribe the heterogeneous promptings that 
are thrown up by the process of writing, an endeavour that will bring 
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an alternative mode of perception, relation and expression to that 
decreed by the prevailing schema. 

The psychoanalyst and critic Julia Kristeva, associates the process 
of language acquisition with the infant’s developing sense of itself 
as distinct from its mother’s body and surroundings, and the 
accompanying requirement for it to control its innate instincts to 
conform to social convention. She argues that in order for writing 
to contravene the rules we have been taught it must return to us 
to the metaphorical scene of castration, in other words to the point 
of separation between our unsocialised, drive-governed selves and 
our constitution within a ‘symbolic’ order of precepts, so that we 
can re-experience and perhaps redraft the premises which currently 
organise this division. The writers’ task is to embrace in their writing 
the ‘semiotic’ or heterogeneous corporeal energies which reject, 
disrupt, supplement and alter the terms of one’s relation to the 
cultural contract, a practice radically at odds with the monological 
procedures of the present patriarchal regime. 

Luce Irigaray on the other hand, stresses that woman under the 
patriarchal regime exists only in relation to man: she is the other in 
an exclusively male scheme, with no value or attributes of her own 
apart from her reflective capacity. Irigaray contends that language is 
the mainstay and medium of this order but argues that women can 
at present do little more than ‘mimic’ the discourse they have had 
no part in creating. In fact, any attempt to speak will merely reproduce 
its repressive hierarchy. Despite the bleakness of her denunciation, 
Irigaray’s writing indicates a possible subversive tactic as it strives 
to disclose the mechanisms of the phallogocentric procedure and 
identify alternatives. 

Thus, the impatient and mocking mannerisms which mark 
Weldon’s narrative style, call into question the solidity of conventional 
fiction. As a result, her women live out roles they have sold 
themselves, including ‘the fulfilling of other people’s needs...’ that 
have made the realist novel so congenial. On the other hand, her 
heroine Praxis is a special case because she enacts the contradictions 
in exaggerated, emblematic fashion, performing a set of confidence 
tricks on herself. In one of her several lives, for instance, she 
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flourishes in a high-powered job in advertising, selling domestic 
appliances and (naturally) ‘domesticity’— 
“God made her a woman,” she wrote blissfully, “love made 
her a mother—with a little help from electricity!”29 
As Kristeva points out, women must adopt the socio-symbolic code 
in order to function, and their revolts will be fruitless unless they 
occur within it in ways that can be understood. 

Kristeva obviously, was commenting on the way one should 
interpret mythic symbols. In fact, it has to be admitted that ‘myth’ 
plays a considerable role in giving birth to certain popular symbols. 
Unlike Lewis Spence who in An Introduction to Mythology (1921), 
defines myth as the accounts of the deeds of a god or supernatural 
being, often devised in order to explain our relation to the universe, 
the environment or a social programme, Carl Jung argues in his essay 
entitled “The Undiscovered Self” (1957), that myths are much more 
than an allegorical expression of natural phenomena. They are the 
symbols of inner, unconscious drama which only become accessible 
through projection and telling. As such they offer, crucial messages, 
providing insights into unrealised or neglected aspects of personality 
and issuing warnings of imbalance or wrong action. Also, Jung insists 
that it is the structure rather than the content of myth which 
constitutes its power, since the structure is transhistorical while the 
content is relevant only within a specific time and place. The myths 
and folk tales we have inherited are consequently expressions of the 
archetype which have received a specific time stamp and been handed 
down. Thus, the comparison between Clifford’s ‘rise in the world’ 
and ‘the force and energy of Polaris rising from the sea’ in The Hearts 
and Lives of Men, becomes highly suggestive. 

In Gyn/Ecology: The Metaethics of Radical Feminism (1978), 
Mary Daly goes even further in arguing that patriarchal myths have 
derived their potency from ‘stolen mythic power’. Daly’s insistence 
that mythologies around the world originated in the worship of the 
mother goddess as.the source and destination of all life, is elucidated 
by Monica Sjöö and Barbara Mor in The Great Cosmic Mother: 
Rediscovering the Religion of the Earth (1987). Sjöö and Mor show 
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how pregnancy and childbirth which were earlier considered as 
involving a magical connection between woman and the fertile earth, 
or else an act of parthenogenesis with the woman as autonomous 
creator, was later co-opted by male groups devising their own 
imitations of menstruation and childbirth, resulting in the debasement 
of actual menstruation and childbirth. 

Jack Zipes (in Fairy Tales and the Art of Subversion, 1991) goes 
even further in emphasizing on how folk and fairy tale share common 
roots with myth in their endeavour to explain natural occurrences 
and social customs. He demonstrates how early tales deriving from 
a matriarchal world-view underwent successive stages of 
‘patriarchalization’ to reflect the conditions of feudal society so that 
by the Middle Ages, the goddess had been recast as evil witch, bad 
fairy or malevolent step-mother, and the emphasis on maturation and 
integration had become subordinate to the exploits of a male 
protagonist intent on domination and wealth. Zipes documents how 
matrilinear marriages and family ties were subsumed under the new 
patriarchal economic order, with the result that the ancient 
matriarchal symbols were altered or rendered benign. Thus, for 
example, ‘Rumpelstiltskin’ which began as a tale concerning the 
female activity of spinning was retold by the Grimm brothers in terms 
of nineteenth-century industrialisation and the concomitant transfer 
of power into male hands, thus devaluing spinning itself since what 
counts is its transformation into gold. Feminists however, prefer to 
refer to ‘spinning’ as a symbol of imprisonment (as indicated in the 
‘Lady of Shallott’? myth). 

Feminist writing can therefore, be thought of in two categories: 
as an act of demolition, exposing and detonating the stories that have 
hampered women, and as a task of construction—of bringing into 
being enabling alternatives. 

But what will be the effect of all this on the reader? Kristeva 
argues for a mode of reading that involves the reader’s active 
participation in the multifarious movements of the text, which, she 
contends, bring into play the drive-governed terrain of sexuality and 
the unconscious and consequently return us to the unordered realm 
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of the pre-Oedipal before the divisions and requirements of social- 
symbolic law. Like Cixous, Kristeva believed that this should 
influence our choice of reading, which should continually call us 
into question rather than assist the desire for mastery. We must reject 
those texts which flatter our position and work with those which, 
through their pluralizing and disruptive tactics, force us to consider 
our constructions and tenets. The reader, she insists, must refuse the 
demands of the super-ego for dominion, seeking, once the reading is 
over, to restore the relation to the cultural contract but with a new 
awareness of what is at stake. 

Thus, in the following works—The Hearts and Lives of Men, Life 
Force, and Growing Rich—of the late ’80s and early 790s, Weldon 
experiments with self-conscious narrative structures which reveals 
her preoccupation with literary aesthetics. In both The Hearts and 
Lives of Men and Life Force, artists and art play a significant part 
in the novels’ thematic concerns, mocking the art world populated 
by the vain and insipid, who have little to do with aesthetics. The 
Hearts and Lives of Men takes place within the marketplace of art, 
with two narcissistic figures, an art dealer and an angry artist who 
vie for power; Life Force revolves around a painting that brings a 
former group of friends together again, and Growing Rich is a tale 
about the evils of a society enraptured by image and money. But 
under the garb of commenting on the value of art and the concept 
of good and bad art, the author exposes the novels’ concerns with 
writing itself as artifice. In her non-fictional work entitled Letters 
to Alice: On First Reading Jane Austen (1984), while exhorting her 
‘niece’ to read the ‘boring, petty and irrelevant’ Jane Austen, ‘Aunt 
Fay’ delicately informs her of a literary tradition which requires that 
reading must go beyond personal limited interests. One does not read 
well without contextualizing, and without the understanding that great 
works of literature speak to one another through similar concerns. 

However, one may conclude by stating that feminist 
interpretations of ‘symbols’ in myths, fairy/folk tales and literary 
texts actually seek to break away from formalist and traditional 
criticism. In fact, a feminist position does not signify a mere literary 
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criticism, but entails a study of social and political changes. This 
in turn, according to Josephine Donovan, help to change the world 
as far as marginalization of women is concerned. The goal of this 
form of feminist interpretation is obviously political since its aim is 
to create a situation in which ‘literature will no longer function as 
propaganda furthering sexist ideology’. It undoubtedly possesses a 
réfreshing directtiess which encourages one to see even the most 
familiar works in a new liglit. 

But on the other hand, if it is felt that feminist criticism undermines 
any basis for literary discrimination, then it will meet strong 
opposition not only from traditional forces within the literary 
institution, which are still powerful, but also from certain 
contemporary approaches which are reluctant to abandon the notion 
of conventional literary value—especially of sentimental and romantic 
fiction. 

Nevertheless, one of the most powerful features of feminist 
criticism has been its ability to question in a more direct way whether 
thé aesthetic (dependent upon symbolism and mythopoeia) and the 
ideological (involving the aim behind the use of symbols in 
contemporary contexts), belong to different realms and thus to 
uridermine the disinterestedness of aesthetic judgements and values. 
Indéed, what is likely to keep feminist criticism at the forefront of 
literary interpretation is that it incorporates within itself and in a 
particularly powerful form conflicts and tensions that are central to 
contemporary literary texts in general so their interpretation may 
develop most interestingly and productively within a feminist context. 
For this réason it seems certain that feminism will have a powerful 
role to play in literary interpretation for a presumably foreseeable, 
idéal future. 
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Chapter Five 


Explorations of the Female Psyche: 
Woolf and Weldon 


“Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branches thoughts, new-grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 


And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 
With buds and bells, and stars without a name. 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who, breeding flowers, will never breed the same: 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win,... .’ 
(“Ode to Psyche”— John Keats) 


‘Psyche’ in ordinary English means ‘Soul’. The legend of Psyche 
itself is told in Cupid and Psyche, an allegorical episode in the tale 
of the Golden Ass of Puleius (in the middle of the second century 
A.D.). In the ode however, ‘psyche’ is the quintessence of Keats’s 
conception of love and beauty—both of which were to him a passion 
and a religion. Moreover, the complex image accumulated from 
‘natural’ descriptions, is being offered as a mental state from which 
calculation, anxiety and deliberate activity are shut out. Thus, the 
‘wide quietness’ of the valley symbolises a mood in which the soul 
will be able to breathe freely, and in which poetry, here defined as 
‘the wreath’d trellis of a working brain’ may be coaxed to put forth 
its buds and bells and nameless stars. The soul is therefore, promised 
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a rich indolence which will safeguard its natural gift for delight and 
will be disposed to welcome all the resources of poetic imagination. 

The connection between literature and psychology is an ancient 
one. The classic locus is Aristotle’s series of attempts to account 
for the effects of tragedy and his deployment of the term ‘catharsis’. 
Such a play as Hamlet has traditionally been seen as offering us 
an inward account of the psychological consequences of chronic 
circumstantial dilemma. 

With the rise of the novel in the eighteenth-century, a new 
dimension of psychological intensity came on to the literary agenda. 
For example, Pamela, in the eponymous Richardson novel, supplied 
the readers with a set of insights into a mind; but a mind which 
demanded to be read simultaneously as typical of a particular 
historical moment, the rise of individualism as an accompaniment 
of the social transition to capitalism. In this way, the whole structure 
of the mind’s relation to society and nature became the problematic 
site on which the literary is constructed. 

In his definition of ‘psychological criticism’, M.H. Abrams goes 
further to establish the link between the author and the subject matter: 

Psychological criticism deals with a work of literature 

primarily as an expression, in fictional form, of the state of 

mind and the structure of personality of the individual author.! 
This approach emerged in the early decades of the nineteenth-century 
and was provided a crucial locus in Biographia Literaria, following 
on Immanuel Kant’s classifications of mental activity. Coleridge’s 
principal contributions are in giving an account of the kind of activity 
in which the poet engages, and in fitting this into a hierarchy of 
mental activities, which is broadly termed ‘Imagination’. 

Coleridge conceived of ‘Imagination’ semi-theologically, 
comparing the task of the poet with the divine creativity. It was also 
Coleridge who provided the first useful coinings of the word 
‘unconscious’, paralleling Hegel’s efforts to detect the mind’s mode 
of recapitulating past history. This interest in the creative urge 
continues through Shelley, and is later given an added twist by 
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Darwin’s problematic assertion of human kinship with the animals: 
problematic because it implies the possible operation within the mind 
of forces beyond individual or species control. 

Nevertheless, during the Romantic Period, we find vividly 
practised all three variants of the critical procedures (still current 
today) that are based on the assumption that a work of literature 
is correlated with its author’s distinctive mental and emotional traits, 
viz.: (1) reference to the author’s personality in order to explain and 
interpret a literary work; (2) reference to literary works in order to 
establish biographically, the personality of the author, and (3) the 
mode of reading a literary work specifically as a way of experiencing 
the distinctive subjectivity, or consciousness, of its author. In A 
Glossary of Literary Terms (1993), M.H. Abrams refers to Jobn 
Keble’s ‘proto-Freudian’ literary theory as proposed in a series of 
Latin lectures On the Healing Power of Poetry—{published in 1844, 
but delivered more than ten years earlier): 

“Poetry,” Keble claimed, “is the indirect expression... of some 
overpowering emotion, or ruling taste, or feeling, the direct 
indulgence whereof is somehow repressed”; this repression is 
imposed by the author’s sentiments of “reticence” and “shame”; 
the conflict between the need for expression and the compulsion 
to repress such self-revelation is resolved by the poet’s ability 
to give “healing relief to secret mental emotion, yet without 
detriment to modest reserve” by a literary “art which under 
certain veils and disguises... reveals the fervent emotions of 
the mind”; and this disguised mode of self-expression serves 
as “a safety valve, preserving men from madness.” 
Psychological speculation in English criticism continued through the 
‘appreciative’ but subtle essays of Swinburne and Pater, and into T.S. 
Eliot’s major work on the relations between the writing of poetry 
and the presence of the ‘Tradition’. But all of this was largely 
overtaken by the work of Freud, whose evolution of psychoanalysis 
as a technique which eventually generated a ‘metapsychology’, 
fundamentally altered the field of speculation. Freud’s brief comment 
on the working of the artist’s imagination at the end of the twenty- 
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third lecture of his Introduction to Psychoanalysis (1920), 
supplemented by relevant passages in the other lectures in that book, 
set forth the theoretical framework of what is sometimes called 
‘classical’ psychoanalytic criticism: literature and the other arts, like 
dreams and neurotic symptoms, consist of the imagined, or fantasied, 
fulfilment of wishes that are either denied by reality or are prohibited 
by the social standards of morality and propriety. 

The chief mechanisms, according to Abrams, that effect these 
disguises of unconscious wishes are— (1) ‘condensation’—the 
omission of parts of the unconscious material and the fusion of several 
unconscious elements into a single entity; (2) ‘displacement’—the 
substitution for an unconscious subject of desire by one that is 
acceptable to the conscious mind; and (3) ‘symbolism’—the 
representation of repressed, mainly sexual, objects of desire by 
nonsexual objects which resemble them or are associated with them 
in prior experience. The disguised fantasies that are evident to 
consciousness constitute the ‘manifest’ content of a dream or work 
of literature; the unconscious wishes that find a semblance of 
satisfaction in this distorted form are the ‘latent’ content. 

In his work Civilisation and its Discontents (1930), Freud 
compares the unconscious to an ancient city, but one where ali the 
preceding versions of that city continue to exist, superimposed one 
upon another: from the unconscious nothing ever goes away. The 
forms in which we become aware of these suppressed areas of the 
psyche are linguistic; for language, according to Freud, is a double 
structure i.e. while we think we speak what we mean, something else 
is always speaking through us. Literature is deeply implicated in this 
double structuring: Freud says that much of what he has discovered 
was already known to us in the works of Goethe and the great 
German writers, because the great artist has privileged access to 
unknown realms. 

Also present in the unconscious of every individual, according 
to Freud, are residual traces of prior stages of psychosexual 
development, from earliest infancy onward, which have been 
outgrown, but remain as fixations’ in the unconscious of the adult. 
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When triggered by some later event in adult life, a repressed wish 
is revived and motivates a fantasy, in disguised form, of a satisfaction 
that is modelled on the way that the wish had been gratified in 
infancy or early childhood. Therefore, the chief enterprise of the 
psychoanalytic critic, in a way that parallels the enterprise of the 
psychoanalyst as a therapist, is to reveal the true content, and also 
to explain the effect on the reader, of a literary work by translating 
its manifest elements into the unconscious determinants that 
constitute their suppressed meanings. 

Other Freudian insights include the supposition that the interplay 
of characters in a literary work can be read as an interplay between 
elements in the psyche; and in his later works, Freud begins to 
suggest that psychoanalytic diagnosis can be applied to whole cultural 
formations as to individual pieces of discourse. 

On the other hand, Freud’s dissident disciple Jung (in his works 
Contributions to Analytic Psychology, 1928 and Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul, 1933), concentrates not on the individual 
unconscious, but on what he calls the ‘collective unconscious,’ shared 
by all individuals in all cultures, which he regards as the repository 
of ‘racial memories’ and of primordial images and patterns of 
experience that he calls archetypes. He does not, like Freud, view 
literature as a disguised form of libidinal wish-fulfilment that 
parallels the fantasies of a neurotic personality. Instead, Jung regards 
great literature as like the myths whose patterns recur in diverse 
cultures, an expression of the archetypes of the collective 
unconscious. 

This ‘cultural transcendentalism’ which became a phenomenon of 
the 1960s, also took on board the concepts of ‘structuralism’, offering 
new ways of describing the displacement of the subject. The most 
prominent exponent has been Jacques Lacan whose central ideas can 
be found in Ecrits (1977) and The Four Fundamental Concepts of 
Psycho-analysis (1977). Language, he claims, is the major force 
through which the human individual is constituted as a structured, 
gendered subject. Lacan reformulates Freud’s views of the early 
stages of psychosexual development and the formation of the Oedipus 
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complex into a distinction between the pre-linguistic stage that he 
calls the ‘imaginary’ and the stage after the acquisition of language 
that he calls the ‘symbolic’. In the imaginary stage there is no clear 
distinction between the subject and an object, or between the self 
and others. When it enters the symbolic stage, the infant subject 
assimilates the inherited system of linguistic differences, and thereby 
learns to accept its pre-determined ‘position’ in such linguistic 
oppositions as male/female, father/son, mother/daughter. Thus, the 
entry upon language is a simultaneous submission to social authority, 
in which the individual passes under the ‘name of the Father’ and 
is coloured with patriarchy at the very moment of emergence from 
undifferentiation. As Simone de Beauvoir says of ‘woman’ defining 
herself on account of her own position in a male-dominated society: 
Woman can be defined by her consciousness of her own 
femininity no more satisfactorily that by saying that she is a 
female, for she acquires this consciousness under circumstances 
dependent upon the society of which she is a member.” 

Lacan’s works have been followed to cultural conclusions by 
Gilles Deleuz and Félix Guattari (Anti-Oedipus: Capitalism and 
Schizophrenia, 1977), but taken up more particularly by ‘Feminist 
Criticism’. Kate Millett’s account of the role of the psychoanalytic 
institution is the most detailed, and probably the hardest to resist. 
She opines that, it was because he himself felt threatened by them, 
that Freud had set out to disarm the feminists by invoking the concept 
of ‘penis-envy’ in the little girl which gradually develops into feelings 
of insecurity and jealousy when she grows up into a woman. Millet 
engagingly ridicules all this and, temporarily at least, renders Freud 
unreadable for feminists. 

On the other hand, Juliet Mitchell’s reading of Freud in 
Psychoanalysis and Feminism (1974) owes something to the work 
of Jacques Lacan, in that Mitchell acknowledges Freud’s pessimistic 
account of women as a description of a particular culture, and not 
an interpretation of a universal human nature. But what is radical for 
feminism in Freud is the theory of undifferentiated infant sexuality: 
that the initial object of desire for little girls as well as little boys is 
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the mother. The Oedipus complex represents the entry into a specific 
culture and thus into the gender roles defined by that culture. 
Psychoanalysis, Mitchell urges, explains how we acquire sexual 
identity by repressing desires which are culturally unacceptable; it 
does not require us to believe that sexual identity is synonymous 
with anatomy. 

Jacqueline Rose, takes Mitchell’s position a stage further by 
arguing that psychoanalysis provides a theory of sexual identity as 
culturally enjoined and constantly resisted. The complexity of 
undifferentiated sexual desire is repressed when the child learns to 
identify itself as either masculine or feminine. Anatomy is not the 
source of sexual difference, but its reductive figure, its representation. 
But for these reasons the identification required by culture can never 
be complete. 

In the section entitled “Gender, Self, and Social Theory” (Part II) 
in Feminism and Psychoanalytic, Theory (1989), Nancy J. Chodorow 
further reiterates this view by opining that it is men who are 
traumatised by the problems of core gender identity and masculinity, 
and are ‘bound up with the masculine sense of self? in a way that 
core gender identity and femininity are not for women. This is because 
it is women who mother them, that maleness in men becomes more 
problematic than femaleness in women, creating as a result, 
difficulties with a sense of separateness and autonomy. Girls, on the 
other hand, grow up with a sense of continuity and similarity to their 
mother, a ‘relational connection to the world’. According to 
Chodorow, conflicts concerning the core gender identity develops 
later in life when girls are confronted by their ‘identification with 
a negatively valued gender category, and an ambivalently experienced 
maternal figure, whose mothering and femininity, often conflictual for 
the mother herself, are accessible, but devalued.’ Thus, one finds 
that the primary sense of gendered self that emerges in earliest 
development constantly challenges and threatens men, and gives a 
certain ‘potential psychological security,’ even liberation, to women. 
But because men have power and cultural hegemony in society, they 
use this hegemony to appropriate and transform these experiences. 
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Therefore, as if as a consequence, the second current of feminist 
literary criticism (initiated by Ellen Moers’s Literary Women, Elaine 
Showalter’s A Literature of their Own, and Sandra Gilbert and Susan 
Gubar’s The Madwoman in the Attic), grew up alongside and in 
response to the analysis of patriarchal culture. This, as already 
mentioned in Chapter One (pp. 22-24), was concerned with women’s 
writing, and specifically with writing as a mode of resistance. While 
Showalter’s book is deemed as perhaps the most influential of the 
accounts of women’s writing in its difference from men’s, Gilbert 
and Gubar present women’s resistance to social and literary constraint 
in terms of a theory of the anxiety of patriarchal influence. On the 
other hand, Moers’s Literary Women is a contribution to cultural 
history in its analysis of the way that the exclusion of women from 
so many aspects of social and political life was precisely what 
propelled them into a form of utterance requiring no formal 
professional training and no special equipment. Also, women’s 
writings became not simply a struggle against patriarchy but was 
really one of patriarchy’s unintended consequences. 

These different modes of feminist criticism thus bring two major 
aspects to the fore. The first is that the patriarchal account of 
women’s lives was false; that motherhood is not inevitably a serene 
experience; housework is not necessarily fulfilling; clitoral orgasm 
is not immature. On the other hand, the construction of a feminine 
subculture, a form of writing which is essentially different from 
men’s paradoxically leaves things as they are, i.e. with women 
eternally confined to a separate sphere, or to lead to a politics of 
separatism, which despairs of changing patriarchy and settles instead 
for an alternative space on the edges of it. 

Therefore, as discussed earlier in Chapter Two (pp. 57-58), the 
issue which still continues to disturb us, is ‘whether the sex of an 
author determines the sexuality of a text’. The issue is as 
cantankerous as to raise misgivings even in the most formidable of 
women writers. Thus, we find Woolf saying: f 

The women who wished to be taken for men in what they 
wrote were certainly common enough; and if they have given 
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place to the women who wish to be taken for women the 
change is hardly for the better, since any emphasis, either of 
pride or of shame, laid consciously upon the sex of a writer 
is not only irritating but superfluous. As Mr. Brimley Johnson 
again and again remarks, a woman’s writing is always 
feminine; it cannot help being feminine; at its best it is most 
feminine:...° 
Even so, despite her attempted fluidity of sexual identification (as 
in Orlando), Woolf the author, has to ‘battle with a certain phantom’: 
And the phantom was a woman, and when I came to know her 
better I called her after the heroine of a famous poem, The 
Angel in the House. It was she who used to come between 
me and my paper when I was writing reviews. It was she who 
bothered me and wasted my time and so tormented me that 
at last I killed her.® 
The struggle however, fails to cease even after the killing of the 
Angel, for the woman writer is now haunted by her own passions 
hitherto unexpressed: 
To speak without figure she had thought of something, 
something about the body, about the passions which it was 
unfitting for her as a woman to say. Men, her reason told her, 
would be shocked. The consciousness of what men will say 
of a woman who speaks the truth about her passions had roused 
her from her artist’s state of unconsciousness. She could write 
no more. The trance was over. Her imagination could work 
no longer. This I believe to be a very common experience with 
women writers—they are impeded by the extreme 
conventionality of the other sex.’ 
Thus, though she need not kill herself like Judith Shakespeare out of 
agony, the woman author must still confront and fight ‘many ghosts’ 
and ‘many prejudices’ which constantly come in the way of 
spontaneous creation—and as Woolf indicates, the ‘sexual’ is 
‘blacked out’ for women because of the need to preserve ‘chastity 
and modesty’, for which a process of censorship has been imposed 
upon women for so many generations that it has become habitual, 
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a kind of instinct. Thus, even to speak of the sexual was akin to 
the loss of a fetishized virginity: to write was to fall. This therefore, 
may provide ample scope to the ‘anti-feminist’ to claim that the sex 
of the author determines the sex of the text. 

In Literature and Gender (1996), Lizbeth Goodman, Helen Small 
and Mary Jacobus however, emphasize on the impact of gender-based 
oppression on women’s views of themselves and their ways of 
representing themselves in writing. Goodman especially speaks of the 
theme of ‘madness’ in literature which she feels is intrinsically 
gendered despite the fact that ‘madness’ itself is not exclusively 
female terrain and cites the example of Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
“The Yellow Wallpaper” (already mentioned in Chapter Four). The 
story is about a woman taken to live in a rented house in which 
she does not feel comfortable, persuaded to spend most of her time 
in a room she does not like (with barred windows and a peeling, 
faded yellow wallpaper). She is forbidden to write. As the story 
progresses, the woman loses her grip on the world outside her room 
and at the story’s end, she is ‘mad’, or at least appears to be so. 
Significantly, the story is told by the woman, a nameless first person 
narrator. j 

On the other hand, Ernest Hemingway is not routinely discussed 
as ‘mad’, and his notorious suicide tends to be read as a conflict 
between the masculine ideal created in his fiction and the life of 
the artist. Thus, the suicides of Virginia Woolf and Sylvia Plath are 
linked to depression, desperation and neurosis, and both also wrote 
about madness. Sylvia Plath’s semi-autobiographical novel, The Bell 
Jar (1963), describes a young woman’s nervous breakdown and her 
experience of institutionalisation. Her poem “Lady Lazarus”, too, is 
very explicit about madness and suicide attempts, ‘dying as an art’. 
Even Louisa May Alcott, in spite of her sanctified image as ‘the 
children’s friend’ had struggles with what she described as ‘moods’. 
Alcott did not kill herself, but rather projected her feelings of 
depression and desperation onto her characters and into her diaries 
and letters. In her novel Moods (1865), and in her diaries, she wrote 
about depressions connected to the struggle to balance artistic 
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creativity with domesticity and associated expectations of women’s 
roles and behaviour. 

Some female authors and critics have, however, offered a more 
positive view of madness. Debilitating though mental illness is, 
women have occasionally found that the experience of losing and 
having to remake their identity gave them a hard-won independence 
from conventional ways of seeing the world and of using language. 
Janet Frame, for example, has written of her own time in a psychiatric 
hospital that ‘There was a personal, geographical, even linguistic 
exclusiveness in this community of the insane’: 

If the world of the mad were the world where I now officially 
belonged (lifelong disease, no cure, no hope), then I would 
use it to survive, I would excel in it. I sensed that it did not 
exclude my being a poet. 

(Frame, An Angel at my Table, 1984, p.79)8 

One result of this ongoing history of representing madness as a 
‘female malady’ is that there are more firmly established literary 
conventions for representing mad women than mad men. In medicine, 
as in literature, women have long been seen as more biologically 
predisposed than men to madness. In fact, the word ‘hysteria’ 
(derived from the Greek word ‘hystera’ meaning ‘womb’) was 
commonly associated with women’s ‘madness’ in the nineteenth- 
century. Early medical writers and doctors believed that the womb 
~ exerted a powerful indirect influence on the mind, giving rise to 
physical and mental disturbance. They represented the female body 
as being highly vulnerable to physical and psychological derangement 
because of the delicacy of the female reproductive system. However, 
it was in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that medical text 
books, advice manuals and novels, projected images of young women 
succumbing to the strains of their sex—fainting, giving way to 
uncontrollable weeping and phantom pains. In extreme cases, it was 
believed that hysteria could lead to mania, producing violent, even 
murderous or suicidal rages. 

In literature, the more romantically, inclined ‘conventional’ 
stories about madwomen depicted them as ‘still lovely in ruin’: 
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Shakespeare’s Ophelia, being one of the most famous who is usually 
portrayed like Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, as beautiful, pathetic 
and seductive (Plates VII, VIII,). Conversely, the subject of male 
insanity has often led writers to produce highly innovative work, 
probing the nature of psychological stability and man’s 
understanding of the world as in Shakespeare’s Hamlet and 
Tennyson’s Maud. 

Much of the conventional writing about madwomen produced in 
the past has, of course, been written by women, many of whom were 
quite as prepared as male writers to eroticise female insanity. But 
even when women described insanity in completely conventional 
ways, the fact that they were women altered the meanings of the 
conventions because women were taking control of their own 
representation with regard to madness. Thus, when asked why she 
wrote “The Yellow Wallpaper”, Perkins Gilman replied: 

For many years I suffered from a severe and continuous 
nervous breakdown tending to melancholia—and beyond. 
During about the third year of this trouble I went, in devout 
faith... to a noted specialist in nervous diseases, the best 
known in the country. This wise man put me to bed and applied 
the rest cure,... and sent me home with solemn advice to ‘live 
as domestic a life as far as possible’, to ‘have but two hours’ 
intellectual life a day’, and ‘never to touch pen, brush or pencil 
again as long as I lived’. This was in 1887. 

I went home and obeyed those directions for some three 
months, and came so near the border line of utter mental ruin 
that I could see over. 

Then, using the remnants of intelligence that remained,... 
I cast the noted specialist’s advice to the winds and went to work 
again—work, the normal life of every human being; work, in 
which is joy and growth and service, without which one isa 
pauper and a parasite; ultimately recovering some measure of 
power. 

Being naturally moved to rejoicing by this narrow escape, I 
wrote ‘The Yellow Wallpaper’,...? 
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Likewise, the story too, is a portrayal of the heroine’s forced 
banishment from the procreative process of writing by her husband, 
and by a culture, for whom the ‘pen’ is the instrument of ‘male’ 
generative power. It is relevant to note Gerard Manley Hopkins’s 
comment in a letter to R.W. Dixon in 1886 regarding his theory of 
poetry that—the artist’s ‘most essential quality’ is ‘masterly 
execution, which is a kind of male gift, and especially marks off 
men from women, the begetting of one’s thought on paper, on verse 
or whatever the matter is.’!® 

But can we be merely content in interpreting the writings of 
female authors like Woolf as solely reliant on the conflict between 
creative imagination and social roles? Let us consider the case of 
Mrs. Dalloway which Giovanna Pompele in “Mrs. Dalloway as 
Trauma Narrative” refers to as ‘a vehement indictment of psychiatry 
and psychiatric incarceration.’ In the novel, shell-shocked from 
fighting in the Great War, Septimus suffers from hallucinations and 
paranoia. When the renowned nerve specialist Sir William Bradshaw 
proposes that he will be picked up from his house that very evening, 
both Septimus and his wife Rezia are dismayed. Later that night, 
upon hearing people at the door, Septimus, terrified, jumps from a 
window and finds death on the spikes of a railing below. 

Though the story of Septimus is the one that stands out by failing 
to be connected to the others, all of which centre around the personal 
and social life of Clarissa Dalloway, there is discernible a bond 
between Septimus and Clarissa in their complementary manifestations 
of madness or post-traumatic symptoms, and in their antagonistic 
attitude to the demands of the status quo. In her essay “Reinventing 
Grief Work: Virginia Woolf’s Feminist Representations of Mourning 
in Mrs. Dalloway and To the Lighthouse”, Susan Bennett Smith claims 
that Septimus and Clarissa are similar in that they are both mourning 
someone they have lost—Septimus, his dead comrade Evans, Clarissa, 
the friends of her youth Peter and Sally, who, though alive, ‘had been 
lost to her for many years’. Also, one may go back as far as Clarissa’s 
early childhood which suggests a tableau of female loss: a dead 
mother, a dead sister, whose hobby of pressing flowers beneath 
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Littre’s dictionary suggests to Peter Walsh the cultural oppression of 
women. On the other hand, Nancy Toppin Bazin in Virginia Woolf 
and the Androgynous Vision (1973) is of the opinion that, both 
Septimus and Clarissa represent one of the psychic moods of bipolar 
disorder which are ‘genderized’ in the novel: 

Although each shares to some exterit the vision of the other, 

Clarissa’s is predominantly feminine and manic, whereas 

Septimus’ is predominantly masculine and depressive.!! 
Nevertheless, other than solely conceptualising Septimus’ and 
Clarissa’s psychic pain as results of sexual repression, one can claim 
that the neuroses that afflict these characters originate in a traumatic 
event rather than in sexual repression. Thus, both Septimus and 
Clarissa suffer the traumatic repercussions of having witnessed the 
violent death of a loved one—Evans (in the case of Septimus) and 
Sylvia (in Clarissa’s case). 

In a way again, the novel is a vehement indictment of psychiatry 
and psychiatric incarceration—probably the outcome of Woolf’s 
several brief stays in a rest home. Restrictions upon her writing (how 
much time she spent writing was always a contentious issue between 
Virginia, Leonard and the doctors), pressure over eating more and 
regularly and getting enough rest, a sense of herself as 
psychologically fragile and prone to fits of madness, Leonard’s and 
other people’s concerned observation of her—all of this must have 
given Woolf a vivid enough sense of the way psychiatry impacted 
and altered a woman’s life. Germaine Greer goes further in regarding 
psychiatry (as embodied in Sir William Bradshaw in Mrs. Dalloway) 
as a weapon of patriarchy in curbing women’s protests against hostile 
circumstances: 

As far as the woman is concerned, patriarchy is an 
extraordinary confidence trick: the unsuspecting creature seeks 
aid because she feels unhappy, anxious and confused, and 
psychology persuades her to seek the cause in herself. The 
person is easier to change than the status quo which represents 
a higher value in the psychologist’s optimistic philosophy. If 
all else fails largactil, shock treatment, hypnosis and other 
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forms of ‘therapy’ will buttress the claim of society. 
Psychologists cannot fix the world so they fix women.!? 
In an article published in 2005 entitled “A Perfect Madness”, Edison 
Miyawaki makes a matter-of-fact comment on tbe actual 
ineffectiveness of psychiatric treatment as it were: 
William James, for one, arguably the best scientific 
psychologist of his time, wrote in 1890 (his italics): “The great 
snare of the psychologist is the confusion of his own standpoint 
with that of the mental fact about which he is making report.” 
What he called the psychologist’s fallacy can be stated simply: 
when a psychologist, or any one else for that matter, tells you 
what is on your mind, it’s entirely possible that all you hear 
is what’s on his mind, projected onto yours.!3 
In a letter (dated 28 July 1910) to Vanessa on the occasion of 
her first stay at Burley, Virginia wrote: 
..- But I really don’t think I can stand much more of this... 
However, what I mean is that I shall soon have to jump out 
of a window. The ugliness of the house is almost inexplicable— 
having white, and mottled green and red. Then there is all the 
eating and drinking and being shut up in the dark.!4 
This is applicable for not merely women but also those men whose 
intense sensitivity makes them somewhat psychologically vulnerable 
and ‘effeminate’ and the author’s desire to ‘jump out of a window’ 
out of helpless anger and frustration at being incarcerated, is a 
chilling premonition to Septimus’s death in a novel published fifteen 
years later. The only ‘survivors’ are people like Lady Bradshaw who 
have been moulded into models of femininity: 
Fifteen years ago she had gone under. It was nothing you could 
put your finger on; there had been no scene; no snap; only the 
slow sinking, water-logged, of her will into his. Sweet was her 
smile, swift her submission... Once, long ago, she had caught 
salmon freely: now, quick to minister to the craving which lit 
her husband’s eye so oilily for dominion, for power, she 
cramped, squeezed, pared, pruned, drew back, peeped 
through. 15 
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However, the narrative may be said to evolve out of the individual 
psyche of Clarissa Dalloway and enter an all-pervasive dimension 
which flows over Clarissa and helps her to ‘surmount’ petty 
mundaneness like ‘that hatred, that monster’ which she felt for Miss 
Kilman; which in the opinion of Laxmi Parasuram (in Virginia Woolf: 
The Emerging Reality, 1978) makes ‘spatial reality’ (which requires 
a work to be seen all at once in a single cohering perspective) all 
the more significant: 

An examination of the spatial reality within the novel will be 
found to refer both outwards to cosmic dimensions and inwards 
to individual psyche. The interior monologues of an imagery- 
strewn individual psyche fumble and evolve towards cosmic 
dimensions, and in so doing, intricate patterns of relationship 
are established with the details of spatial reality (setting, 
objects, etc.). It is these same details that suggest cosmic 
dimensions within the narrative frame. Such a double burden 
of reference makes the spatial reality within the novel very 
important,...!6 

It was George Egerton’s impressionistic narratives (as her 
collections of stories Symphonies, 1887, and Fantasias, 1898, and 
the strange, fragmentary novel, The Wheel of God, 1898) with their 
self-conscious focus on the female psyche which may have been said 
to anticipate the development of the fiction of feminine self- 
consciousness by Dorothy Richardson and Virginia Woolf. In ‘A 
Keynote to Keynotes’ (Ten Contemporaries, 1932) Egerton writes: 

I realised that in literature, everything had been better done by 

man than woman could have hoped to emulate. There was only 

one small plot to tell: the terra incognita of herself, as she 

knew herself to be, not as man liked to imagine her— in a word 

to give herself away, as man had given himself in his writing.'” 
Though one may criticise Egerton’s view as constricting upon the 
female author, it was in the hands of Richardson and Woolf and 
countless other women novelists who came after them, that ‘one 
small plot? seems to have proved capable of almost infinite 
expansion. 
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Therefore, Woolf’s To the Lighthouse, which centres around the 
trip to the lighthouse offers various symbolic interpretations which 
are assigned to the lighthouse itself: 

Thus for H.K. Russell, it is the feminine creative principle; to 
Joan Bennett, it is the rhythm of joy and sorrow; and to F.L. 
Overcash, it is a combination of Eden, Heaven, and Trinity. 
David Daiches calls it “a symbol of the individual who is at 
once a unique being and a part of the flux of history” and points 
out that “to reach the lighthouse is, in a sense, to make contact 
with a truth outside oneself, to surrender the uniqueness of 
one’s ego to an impersonal reality.”!® 
But what is more ‘determining’ in the book is the dominance of Mrs 
Ramsay who has been variously interpreted as the ‘Great Mother’ 
and/or ‘Terrible Mother’, a Madonna and/or anti-Madonna, and 
Demeter to Lily’s Persephone. The reference is even more explicit 
in relation to Mrs Ramsay’s eldest daughter, Prue, whose death due 
to some illness connected with childbirth makes Lily think of her 
retrospectively as Persephone, letting fall her basket of flowers in 
deference to Demeter/ Mrs Ramsay’s will: 
She let her flowers fall from her basket, scattered and tumbled 
them on to the grass and, reluctantly and hesitatingly, but 
without question or complaint—had she not the faculty of 
obedience to perfection?—-went too. Down fields, across 
valleys, white, flower-strewn together, Mrs Ramsay walking 
rather fast in front, as if she expected to meet someone round 
the corner.!9 
Chiefly however (along with Woolf’s mother, Julia Stephen, who 
inspired the fictional portrait), Mrs Ramsay is equalled with ‘the 
Angel in the House’ who is ‘so constituted that she never had a 
mind or a wish of her own’.2? Mrs Ramsay’s consciousness therefore, 
rests on contrariness as she worries about Minta being late, in her 
disturbance over her husband’s sense of inferiority, in her efforts to 
understand Tansley, as she orders the cook, in her awareness of the 
wedge-shaped core of darkness within herself, and in her renewed 
attempts to make a whole out of the disparate elements around her— 
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which Erich Auerbach calls ‘the multipersonal representation of 
consciousness’. 
This is why, the female experience of orgasm is evoked very 
strongly using the suggestive power of imagery and elaborate syntax. 
The ‘exquisite’ moment is connected with veiling and not looking: 
it exists without reference to male demand or the male gaze. Mrs 
Ramsay is alone: the ecstatic experience is created as she looks at 
the lighthouse beam, especially as she gazes at the third stroke, which 
is ‘so much her, yet so little her’: 
For all that she thought, watching it with fascination, 
hypnotised, as if it were stroking with its silver fingers some 
sealed vessel in her brain whose bursting would flood her with 
delight, she had known happiness, exquisite happiness, intense 
happiness, and it silvered the rough waves a little more 
brightly, as daylight faded, and the blue went out of the sea 
and it rolled in waves of pure lemon which curved and swelled 
and broke upon the beach and the ecstasy burst in her eyes 
and waves of pure delight raced over the floor of her mind 
and she felt, It is enough! It is enough! 
He turned and saw her...?! 

But unfortunately as in Mrs Dalloway, it is again the male gaze which 

interrupts and checks the moment of ecstasy. 

On the other hand, freshened by an influx of feminist reading 
from the mid-1970s, the figure of Lily Briscoe has been more 
intensely scrutinised as the female artist-figure who is actually a 
surrogate for Woolf herself. Feminist approaches have viewed Lily 
as representing the ‘new woman’ and a new order of values (women 
entering the professions, achieving independence), in contrast to Mrs. 
Ramsay who exemplifies the siren call of marriage and motherhood 
that threaten Lily’s autonomy. 

But more particularly, the novel may be said to be a 
Kiinstlerroman or ‘liberation fable’ with Lily as the central character 
and the gradual growth of her independent vision. Although Woolf 
filters through Lily much of her critique of gender stereotypes, 
domination, and heterosexual exclusivity, the assumption that Lily’s 
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consciousness provides the novel’s most reliable perspective (‘a 
brush, the one dependable thing in a world of strife, ruin, chaos’)? 
undermines a more inclusive feminist critique comprising not only 
gender, but the relation of intellectual productivity to class. Critics 
have amply demonstrated the ambiguities with which a woman 
writing ‘thinks back through her mother’, but in opposing artist and 
mother, or emphasizing ‘the virgin-artist’s need’ to achieve distance, 
to separate from the mother (Mrs. Ramsay) and ‘reduce’ her to the 
status of ‘object’ ‘within the superior sphere of art’, they plant Lily 
squarely within a male ‘modernist tradition of exile, alienation, and 
refusal of social roles—the non serviam of the classic artist hero, 
Stephen Dedalus’.23 Nevertheless, the consciousness of a suppressed 
desire still remains inexpressible despite immense stress: 
One could not say what one meant. So now she laid her brushes 
neatly in the box, side by side, and said to William Bankes: 
‘It suddenly gets cold. The sun seems to give less heat,’ she 
said, looking about her, for it was bright enough, the grass 
still a soft deep green, the house starred in its greenery with 
purple passion flowers and rooks dropping cool cries from the 
high blue. But something moved, flashed, turned a silver wing 
in the air. It was September, after all, the middle of September, 
and past six in the evening.*4 

In The Reproduction of Mothering (1978), Nancy J. Chodorow 
feels that it was the development of industrial capitalism in the west 
which entailed that women’s role in the family become increasingly 
concerned with personal relations and psychological stability. 
Therefore, ‘mothering’ became a psychologically based role, 
consisting in psychological and personal experience of self in relation 
to child or children. 

Thus, both Clarissa Dalloway and Mrs. Ramsay are simultaneously 
aware of their maternal omnipotence and expectations of women’s 
unique self-sacrificing qualities. However, while Mrs. Ramsay tries to 
impose traditional gender roles and heterosexual orientation (which 
reproduce the family and marriage), Mrs. Dalloway provides ample 
room to her daughter Elizabeth to develop as an autonomous being, 
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free from the artifice of drawing rooms and parlours. In this context, 
I would especially like to mention Robin Lippincott’s Mr. Dalloway: 
A Novella (1999) which critics as Gérard Genette have considered to 
be a ‘continuation’ of the process of communing with others and the 
world through Mrs. Dalloway by transferring this eagerness for 
continuum onto Richard Dalloway himself. Thus, Richard’s deepest 
understanding of his continuousness in Lippincott’s book occurs as he 
prepares to lead Clarissa to the train for their trip to watch the solar 
eclipse: 
[He] wanted nothing less than to take Clarissa and Elizabeth 
and their friends and to bring them out of the drawing rooms 
and the parlours, out of their houses, out of doors, away from 
all that artifice, and then—somehow as one, as a party of 
people—to connect them en masse, with the natural world, 
something larger than themselves, something more than merely 
the who, what, when, where, and how of their meagre day- 
to-day existences, something bigger and more profound. And 
that something, he supposed now, was nothing less than the 
universe itself.2° 
Just as Clarissa tries to offer ‘freedom’ to Elizabeth through her own 
moments of revelation, Richard endeavours to offer his wife and 
daughter release from mundane concerns by making them partake 
of his communal experience by taking upon himself the role of the 
beneficent mother. But like Clarissa in Woolf’s novel, Lippincott’s 
Richard experiences the moments of consciousness as tenuous and 
fleeting. 

Nevertheless, Lacanian psychoanalytic theory, as we have seen, 
propounds that it is the entry of the subject into the existing symbolic 
order which imposes upon it the awareness of sexual difference. This 
is why, in such an ‘order’ either ‘woman’ does not exist, or ‘she’ 
is not represented/representable. Cixous and other contemporary 
feminists have countered this by attempting to affirm women’s 
positive difference from men, and by attempting to articulate a 
specifically feminine subjectivity. 

Woolf in her early works, seems to be similarly concerned to insert 
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feminine difference into a culture which is psychologically 
indifferent, in Irigaray’s phrase, i.e. which does not recognise (sexual) 
difference. One of Woolf’s means of doing this is therefore, to focus 
on the female mind, whose vision is normally repressed within the 
phallogocentric symbolic order, and so the invocation of the female 
mind (as well as the female body) puts pressure on the limits of 
the conventional symbolic order. For this, Woolf’s practise was to 
engender and nurture reference to past incidents and facts within 
the momentary glow of the consciousness of her characters which 
though last no more than a few fleeting moments, actually evolve 
a harmonious design out of disparate elements, which promises 
sustenance over a long period of time if not upto eternity. 

It is however, her last novel Between the Acts (published 
posthumously), —-which Philip Toynbee praises as signifying ‘a new 
beginning’, which views life as a macrocosm as associated with the 
expanse of the countryside. Woolf was reading Freud in during the 
years she worked on Between the Acts (1939-40) and rewrites the 
Oedipus complex by situating both love and hatred in the daughter 
for her dominating father, which is the outcome of gender polarities. 
Therefore Isa Oliver feels love for the gentleman farmer Mr. Haines, 
and hatred for her husband Giles, the stockbroker, whom she married 
when she thought she had a glimpse of love. During the same interval 
in which Giles kills the snake and toad in a fit of ‘prehistoric 
barbarism’, Isa elaborates the pageant’s musical refrain: 

“Dispersed are we.... All is over. The wave has broken. Left 

us stranded, high and dry. Single, separate on the shingle”.2® 
Isa’s two lives, interior and exterior, are almost perfectly disjunct. 
On the surface she is a good and useful wife, quite competent with 
cooks; on the surface she feels perfunctory love for her husband; 
a little lower she is distressed by Giles’s infidelities and contemplates 
her own; at the core there wells the irreconcilable night. 

There is the agonising awareness of the disintegration of the 
contemporary social fabric, which also refuses integration under the 
aegis of father while simultaneously lamenting the loss of a concept 
of mothering that could serve as an alternative sense of unity. The 
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sense of being land-locked in Pointz Hall nevertheless, gives desire 

for dissolution which incorporates a desire for a return into a female 

origin: 
‘Let me turn away,’ she murmured, turning, ‘from the array’—— 
she looked desolately round her— ‘of china faces, glazed and 
hard. Down the ride, that leads under the nut tree and the may 
tree, away, till I come to the wishing well’... ‘But what wish 
should I drop in the well?’... “That the waters should cover 
me,’... ‘of the wishing well.’27 

Water here, is not merely a symbol of wish-fulfilment for Isa, but 

functions as a figure of a longed-for mother whose return might undo 

separation. 

The only relief which comes is in the form of the sudden 
providential shower that restores the human community in a moment 
of collective lament that both articulates and heals the pain of isolation. 
The shower also gratifies a powerful unstated desire of Miss La Trobe, 
to ‘expose’ her audience, ‘to douche them, with present-time reality’ 
and to simultaneously restore in them the illusion of collectivity her 
play/art both requires and denies. Moreover, by recapitulating ‘our 
island’s history’, from the rupture of birth through “The Present Time. 
Ourselves,” La Trobe’s pageant offers a painful version of the narrative 
of alienation whose positive articulation had emerged through Lily 
Briscoe. La Trobe adapts the plot of separation to the history of 
England, represented through The Age of Reason by and as women 
(as female child, a young girl, Queen Elizabeth, Reason herself), 
allegorised next as a Victorian constable directing the traffic of empire 
(a deliberate choice of gender to represent an age traditionally 
personified by its queen), and finally incarnate in the ‘scraps, orts, and 
fragments’ that constitute the present day. It is a process that posits 
a maternal origin and moment of mother-infant unity; but there is no 
longer any possibility of recovering them, for the mother of infancy 
is always already incorporated by the father as Persephone has to spend 
two thirds or one half of every year with Hades, and Demeter must 
return to her husband Zeus (albeit through the agency of Rhea, the 
mother of Demeter and grandmother of Persephone). 
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Finally, the pageant dramatizes the futility of further enactment 
of this matricentric plot and points toward the father-daughter plot 
that Miss La Trobe embraces as the subject of her next play: 

“It would be midnight; there would be two figures, half 
concealed by a rock. The curtain would rise”?® 
— predicting and assimilating Isa’s final scene with Giles: 

Alone, enmity was bared; also love. Before they slept, they 
must fight; after they had fought, they would embrace. From 
that embrace another life might be born. But first they must 
fight, as the dog fox fights with the vixen in the heart of 
darkness, in the fields of night. 

... The great hooded chairs had become enormous. And Giles 
too. And Isa too against the window. The window was all sky 
without colour. The house had lost its shelter. It was night before 
roads were made, or houses. It was the night that dwellers in 
caves had watched from some high place among rocks.2? 

As asserted by Polly Toynbee, the end of the novel marks a beginning 
that recasts origins. The final scene is an erotic depiction of primal 
sexual fusion and separation, to night and warring copulation, a 
moment both prior and subsequent to birth—which denotes implicitly 
the superiority of the man/father. 

In a recent work entitled My Madness Saved Me: The Madness 
and Marriage of Virginia Woolf (2006), the author Thomas Szasz 
counter the three ways in which Virginia Woolf is regularly portrayed 
—as a victim of mental illness, or psychiatry, or her husband. Arguing 
from the viewpoint of psychopathology, Dr. Szasz asks, ‘Was her 
alleged manic-depression an intentional medical illness or an 
intentional hysterical stratagem?’ While amplifying the shadows 
glimpsed behind Virginia and Leonardo’s window-box marriage, 
Szasz finds Virginia to be ‘an intelligent and self-assertive person, 
a moral agent who used mental illness, psychiatry and her husband 
to fashion for herself a life of her own choosing... [Madness] was 
her property, her treasure, her immortality.’ But again, Szasz points 
out that if Virginia emasculated Leonard by her flouted definition 
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of marriage, he in turn controlled her putative desire for children. 
Submitting to his strict monitoring, even her access to reading and 
writing that might over-stimulate her nerves, she became again the 
dutiful daughter, he the beloved father. 

Likewise, in Woolf’s novel, the contradictory emotions which Isa 
feels towards her husband throws up the disturbing question of what 
it is that a woman wants, and the feminine desire becomes all the 
more manifest in the often bleak and even shocking situation in which 
women increasingly find themselves, as in the stories of Sarah Fyge 
Egerton and Jean Rhys in the 1920s and 1930s. In “The Psychology 
of Feminism” (Blackwood’, 1897), Hugh Stutfield writes: 

The Soul of Woman, its Sphinx-like ambiguities and 
complexities, its manifold contradictions, its sorrows and 
joys, its vagrant fancies and never-to-be-satisfied longings, 
furnish the literary analyst of these days with inexhaustible 
material. Above all do the sex-problem novelists and the 
introspective biographer and essayist revel in the theme. 
Psychology... is their never-ending delight; and modem 
woman, who if we may believe those who claim to know 
most about her, is a sort of walking enigma, is their chief 
subject of investigation. Her ego, that mysterious entity of 
which she is now only just becoming conscious, is said to 
remain a terra incognita even to herself; but they are 
determined to explore its innermost recesses. The pioneers 
of this formidable undertaking must of necessity be women. 
Man, great, clumsy, comical creature that he is, knows 
nothing of the inner springs of the modern Eve’s complicated 
nature. He sees everything in her, we are told, without 
comprehending anything, and the worst of it is that he cannot 
even express his ignorance in good English. Man possesses 
brute force, woman divine influence, and her nature is in 
closer relation with the infinite than the masculine mind. He 
is an ‘utter failure’, while her womanhood ‘almost guarantees 
to her a knowledge of the eternal verities’, which he can only 
hope partially to attain to through woman.?! 
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The underlying irony not only betrays the conflict between 
‘masculine’ objectivity and ‘feminine’ interiority, but resists the 
attempt by women writers to reclaim the authority of their own 
experience. 

Nevertheless, as Fay Weldon says, God, ‘the bearded patriarch 
has been replaced by Mother-Goddess Nature’, in the new world. 
But ‘freedom’ also entails a new kind of exploitation and 
victimisation of the woman: 

Now it is assumed that somehow, what with the washing 
machine, the microwave, the vacuum cleaner, and this strange 
thing called childcare, which is another woman looking 
after her child for less than the mother earns, she will be able 
to manage both. And she can, just about, and often wants to, 
and often has to. And it can be hard. We have paid a heavy 
price for our emancipation,...>4 
Thus, whether financially dependent or not, the women in Weldon’s 
stories, as in the novels of Egerton and Rhys, focus on bored, trapped, 
fallen, impoverished, struggling women. Weldon reveals women’s 
relationship with inarticulate, dense, imperceptive, careless, and 
sometimes unfaithful, brutal and exploitative men. She makes much 
use of interior monologues, dreams, reverie, and other forms of 
interiority. The recording of events and the description of outward 
circumstances are almost always a means of suggesting inner realities, 
especially the inner realities of women’s experiences and desires. 

But on the other hand, the novelist never forgets to mention the 
demands made on women by a male-dominated society, and hence 
her deliberate employment of different fictional structures: allegory, 
fairy tales, science fiction, suspense, romance novels, ghost stories— 
which lend credibility to the drastic measures of revenge, however 
outrageous, undertaken by the heroines. Moreover, to project the 
fragmentary status of the women’s selves, the novels themselves, 
come in the form of pastiche with fragments. of dialogues and 
monologues, a shifting of multiple narrators, and an interweaving 
of past and present events that undoes chronology. 
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Hence, it is due to the depiction of the fragmented self that 
the point of view is seldom singular in Weldon’s work and involves 
the perception of more than one woman, or of the multiple selves 
lying latent within one woman which emerge during crisis. Thus, the 
title of the novel Down Among the Women is repeated throughout the 
story as a collective refrain by the socially and economically inferior 
female characters who have little opportunity to rise above their 
situation: 

Down among the women. What a place to be! Yet here we 
all are by accident of birth, sprouted breasts and bellies, as 
cyclical of nature as our timekeeper the moon—and down here 
among the women we have no option but to stay.*? 
Most of the time, women are aware of being biologically trapped 
within their own bodies, of being physically mishandled and mentally 
abused by self-serving men, and in return getting blamed for the men’s 
perversities. Therefore, in The Fat Woman's Joke, Allan tells Susan: 
[M]y intentions toward you are entirely dishonourable.... This 
diet weakens me. You are taking monstrous advantage of a 
poor weak hungry man. I never thought to be an adulterer.>4 
As a result, in an attempt to create a better life for themselves and 
their children, to rise above their oppressed position, Weldon’s 
women adopt subversive measures, thus making them ambivalent. 
Thus, in Down Among the Women the experienced Wanda stands out 
as an early feminist (like Esther in The Fat Woman's Joke) whose 
lack of concern for conventional female roles is evident in her bawdy 
language as she tells Scarlet: 
There is more to a woman... than her tits, her arse and her 
cunt, although your father was never really convinced.?5 
It is however, Scarlet’s friends— Jocelyn, Helen, Sylvia and Audrey 
—who provide multiple judgements on Scarlet’s supposed loose 
morals, and also in their growing awareness of the unfair social 
position of women. But despite differences, the women genuinely 
care for one another, and the fact that the novel is written from the 
point of view of one of the friends Jocelyn, suggests that women 
can find sympathy for one another, even though it is difficult to 
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maintain female friendship in a society that promotes competition 
among women. 

Female Friends follows the same technique of merging the fates 
of three women— Chloe, Marjorie and Grace—but focuses on Chloe 
and her perception of events which are at times chillingly honest: 

We women, we beggars, we scrubbers and dusters, we do the 
best we can for us and ours. We are divided amongst ourselves. 
We have to be, for survival’s sake.26 
Nevertheless, in both novels, the writer places considerable emphasis 
on antagonisms and rivalries among women which becomes the 
source of disintegration. The latter novel contains numerous examples 
of discords erupting between married and unmarried women, women 
with children and women who are child-free. These, as Adrienne Rich 
and other theorists point out, constitute typical sources of antagonism 
in a phallocratic culture. This is the contradictions and compromises 
between feminist principles of collectivity and equal opportunity, on 
the one hand, and capitalist principles of competition, commercialism 
and individual enterprise on the other, which hardly provides excuse 
to Doris Lessing who embarks upon a scathing attack on women 
in her “Preface to the Golden Notebook” (1962): 
Women are the cowards they are because they have been semi- 
slaves for so long. The number of women prepared to stand 
up for what they really think, feel, experience with a man 
they are in love with is still small. Most women will still run 
like little dogs with stones thrown at them when a man says: 
You are unfeminine, aggressive, you are unmanning me.?7 
—and such cowardice has been, as Lessing opines, responsible 
behind a section of women accusing the suffragettes as ‘defeminized, 
masculine, brutalised.’ 

The tumult and fragmentation in the women’s lives become all 
the more manifest in The Cloning of Joanna May in which the 
splitting of Joanna’s identity, which she refers to as the ‘I’, unsettles 
her view of selfhood: 

Our little shard, our little divine shred of identity, so 
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precariously held, is altogether lost as we join the oneness that 
is audience. My clones and I. After I found out about the clones 
I began to worry a lot about ‘I’.38 
Joanna’s commentary obliquely depicts a postmodern society as 
enamoured by reproductions, replicas of the individual beneath layers 
of images and ersatz messages. On the other hand, Joanna’s husband 
Carl May tries to kill Joanna’s selfhood by creating those identical 
to her: 
... I want to amuse myself. I can make a thousand thousand 
of you if I choose, fragment all living things and re-create 
them. I can splice a gene or two, can make you walk witha 
monkey’s head or run on a bitch’s legs or see through the 
eyes of a newt: I can entertain myself by making you whatever 
I feel like, and as I feel like so shall I do.? 
However, the surfacing of her multifarious forms enable Joanna to 
counter Carl’s destructive urges, and indeed, Joanna’s response to 
Carl’s threats sounds the clarion call of rebellion for all women who 
are trying to piece together their disintegrated selves/lives: 
And then Joanna May just laughed and said do what you like 
but you can’t catch me, you’ll never catch me, I am myself. 
Nail me and alter me, fix me and distort me, Ill still have 
windows on the world to make it what I decide. I'll be myself. 
Multiply me and multiply my soul: divide me, split me; you 
just make more of me, not less. I will look out from more and 
different windows, that’s all you will have done, and I will 
watch the world go by in all its multifarious forms, and there 
will be no end to my seeing. I will lift up my heart to the hills, 
that’s all, to glorify a maker who is not you. I should carry 
on if I were you, cloning and meddling, you might end up doing 
more good than harm, in spite of yourself, if only by mistake.4° 
Such overt protestations and defiance may remind one of Satan’s loud 
contempt— ‘Evil be thou my good’—in Book I of John Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (1667), though in Joanna May, it is a subversion of the 
‘man made language’ uttered by Satan for here not only is the speaker 
Joanna herself, but because her words carry different meanings. 
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The novel Splitting (which was nominated for the Whitbread 
Prize), extends the metaphor of the fragmented identity of women, 
by playing with the idea of the multiple personalities of Lady 
Angelica Rice. Formerly a rock singer, Angelica takes on the role 
of a proper English wife after marriage. This persona-has the effect 
of hiding not only the former Angelica, but all the counterparts that 
make up her identity. After being cast out by her husband, Angelica 
initially tries to ignore the voices of her multiple selves when they 
emerge: ‘ 

She has tried to incorporate these bickering women, these alter 

egos, back into herself; now she tries to regain her sense of 

self, but she can’t. She must listen to them, and answer them.*! 
Central to the emerging personalities is Jelly White, the efficient, 
organised secretary who begins to interfere with the correspondence 
between her lawyer and Brian. Besides Lady Rice and Jelly, there 
is Angel, the sex-crazed one who unabashedly seduces the chauffeur 
Ram, and Ajax, a male counterpart. Through subterfuge Angelica, 
with the help of Jelly, reclaims her rights as a divorcée, acquiring 
a generous settlement and running off with Ram. 

It is through splitting apart that Angelica is able to unify her 
disparate identities in order to counter the male world, and thus 
emerges a new woman, pieced back together, fully intact. In fact, 
this ‘grasping out for... wholeness’ which can acknowledge both 
fragmentation and the golden possibility of the final ‘unity’, is also 
discernible in Doris Lessing’s The Golden Notebook (1962) whose 
extraordinary shape is explained in the preface: 

.. it is divided into five sections and separated by stages of 
the four Notebooks, Black, Red, Yellow and Blue. The 
Notebooks are kept by Anna Wulf... She keeps four, and not 
one because, as she recognises, she has to separate things off 
from each other, out of fear of chaos, of formlessness—of 
breakdown... In the inner Golden Notebook, things have come 
together, the divisions have broken down, there is formlessness 
with the end of fragmentation—the triumph of the second 
theme, which is that of unity.4? 
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George Kisker however, opines that the ‘splitting of the personality 
is the climax of repeated failures of personal adjustment and 
integration’ and offers the following psychological background to the 
rare condition of multiple personalities: 
Pierre Janet was one of the first to show that consciousness 
is sometimes split into a number of more or less independent 
streams, and that at least some forms of personality 
disorganisation can be explained in terms of this splitting of 
consciousness, or dissociation. Such dissociation arises when 
deep-lying unconscious impulses are reinforced at the 
conscious level and seek to express themselves. In some 
individuals, for reasons which are not completely clear, these 
fugitive impulses take the form of a secondary personality and 
assume a semi-independent existence. The dissociative reaction 
is the basis for a wide variety of neurotic sleep, amnesia, 
automatic behaviour, multiple personality, and similar 
conditions. 
In Orlando too, Virginia Woolf addresses the same issue of the 
multiplicity of the self: 
...how many different people are there not-Heaven help us- 
all having lodgement at one time or another in the human 
spirit? Some say two thousand and fifty-two... [Orlando] had 
a great variety of selves to call upon, far more than we have 
been able to find room for, since a biography is considered 
complete if it merely accounts for six or seven selves, whereas 
a person may well have as many thousand.4 
Nevertheless, narrative dispersal (caused by split personality) and 
multiple perspectives serve to substantiate the author’s recapitulation 
of different points of view, and also shows how despite different 
circumstances, the suffering of one woman is not dissimilar to that 
of others. Moreover, the uncertainty of mind is communicated by 
the way a woman’s thoughts flit from subject to subject, so that at 
times, the narrative alternates between present-tense transcription of 
immediate thought or experience, and recording of disorderly 
memories, sometimes in the present tense, sometimes the past. For 
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example, in Worst Fears, the ambiguity of events is heightened by 

Weldon’s depiction of Alexandra’s imperfect and confused 

perceptions as she tries to come in terms with her ‘worst fears’ 

concerning the infidelity/fidelity of her dead husband Ned: 
Alexandra sat in suspension. She had a vision of herself as 
a particle in a test-tube of viscous liquid which drifted neither 
up nor down, but was obliged by the laws of nature to stay 
exactly where it was. She found it was easier to have an idea 
of herself as something inorganic than organic. This was 
Tuesday afternoon. Ned had died on the Saturday night. 
Alexandra had not been there when he died. She had been 
in London, 130 miles away, recovering from an evening on 
stage, as Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. Since then, wherever 
she was, Alexandra had been drifting in and out of this state 
of suspension. She supposed it was shock.*° 

This disruption of chronological order, and mixing of musing with 
interior monologue, memory, and stream of consciousness, are also 
essential ingredients to the continuity of Woolf’s interior monologues, 
as well as the techniques developed by Jean Rhys, Eva Figes, Anita 
Brookner and others, which are specially adapted to the presentation 
of loneliness and uncertainty in women’s lives. Also, it is rare to find a 
writer as Fay who succeeds in combining a focus on the psychological 
complexities of female subjectivity with the overtly political themes 
of collective feminist struggle and women’s community (as found in 
Down Among the Women and Female Friends). 

In any case, the final ‘unity’ which emerges from chaos, 
disorganisation and non-transparence, signifies a ‘new space’—a 
space of the unknown, over which the male-dominated ‘master 
narrative’ has lost control. It is perhaps, the utopian space identified 
by Julia Kristeva (and already mentioned in Chapter II) as the terrain 
on which the sexual opposition man/woman is undone and in which 
‘the very notion of identity is challenged’. This is particularly 
applicable to Woolf’s novels in which the rigidly controlled and 
controlling, rationalist post-war world of England (as represented in 
Mrs Dalloway by the tolling of Big Ben and the repressive behaviour 
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of Bradshaw) is shown to be undercut by ghostly hauntings (the 
memory of Sally’s kiss, the figure of Evans) that unsettle the official 
culture of ‘regulation and control’ and allow space for a ‘utopian 
alternative’, a space for the irrational, the feminine, a world released 
from the hegemony of heterosexuality and the rigid structures of the 
public world which endorses the rational, the masculine and the 
separate. 

On the other hand however, Finuala Dowling points out the fact 
that at the end of the novel Splitting, Angel acknowledges that it 
could be only Ajax who could hold the narrative together: 

He’s the one who tells our narrative; he has to, or else it’s 

anarchy in here. He sorts us out and splits us up... it’s 

desperate in here.*6 
This indicates the implicit tension between the male narrative which 
relies on logical sequence and a female sundering into multiple texts 
and justifies the query—‘How many women can you fit into one 
body?’—as found on the cover advertising on Flamingo’s paperback 
edition of Splitting. This is perhaps why Lorna Sage (in Women in 
the House of Fiction, 1992) accuses Weldon’s plots as being 
‘invariably partisan’ in refusing to see women as experts in continuity 
or communion and hence, unable to acquire the ‘space’ which makes 
her little more than ‘a didactic deconstructor’ and a parodist. 

Nevertheless, the female protagonists created in the fiction of 
Woolf and Weldon, reveal the social construction of a ‘feminine 
consciousness’. Through the fictional devices of falling in love, 
leading sordid married lives, or fighting humiliating divorce suits, 
their dialectic of the self and the world, is grounded in their 
experience of personal, emotional disappointment. As they explore 
the ‘self’, they introspectively mirror the restrictive inhibitions 
experienced by women due to their own and society’s attitudes 
towards them. By focussing on the nuances of human relationships, 
as experienced and felt by the sensitive female characters, their 
novels raise pertinent feminist issues for a new way of knowing 
themselves, their world, and the need for a new ethical order of 
meanings and values. 
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Finally, the purpose is to offer an implicit female resistance to 
relationally indifferent and dehumanising stances in the patriarchal 
social structure. Thus, the ‘I’ in Weldon’s novels may be anyone, 
including the author herself or one of her characters, and the voice 
keeps changing its tune—from the personal, sincere, conventional, 
bawdy and even ruthless. Also, because the elusive ‘I’ is always 
female, she contributes to the feminist cause by dismissing 
conventional categories that restrict women’s lives. As Teresa Ebert 
says in “The ‘Difference’ of Postmodern Feminism”: 

...disrupting the clarity and certainty of meaning, 
dehierarchizing binary oppositions, inscribing the difference 
within, celebrating undecidability, and speaking woman’s 
unrepresentable excess (her jouissance) through such textual 
strategies as deconstruction, mimicry, parody, pastiche, free 
association, and so on, are all subversive acts: they denaturalise 
and expose the illusion of identity and certainty on which the 
regime of patriarchal representation rests.*7 

Thus, while Woolf’s experimentation and inconclusiveness, her 
irony and her ambiguity, her sense of the contiguity and contingency 
of life and its meaning, its evanescence and its moments of 
illumination stem from her characters’ psychical destabilisation, 
multiplicity and fluidity in the backdrop of a post-war world resulting 
in the plurality of ways in which her works might be approached, 
the variety of themes (often bizarre) in Weldon’s novels and the 
manifold contradictions inherent in her characters offer newer and 
quirkier possibilities of human behaviour as well as to the overall 
_ scope of the novel itself. 
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Chapter Six 


Conclusion: Identity—Crisis, Chaos and 
Integration 


One of the major concerns of this study is as much history in the 
work of Adeline Virginia Stephen alias Virginia Woolf as her work in 
history. Its principal premise is that history being itself the product 
of social, cultural and political contexts, not only contributes to the 
plot of a book but is in turn viewed according to the way it is 
projected and determined in works of literature. Indeed, the way in 
which Woolf renders the past through the memories of a variety of 
characters is part of her method to represent and explore the diversity 
of history. ` ' 
Of principle interest in Woolf’s fiction is the relationship between 
the present and the past. This is to be considered in the context of 
her own experiences as an individual trapped between two eras in 
which changes have been sudden and shocking. It is already known 
that though her gender denied her the Cambridge University education 
enjoyed by her brothers, Thoby and Adrian, Woolf had the benefits 
of private Greek lessons with Janet Case and access to the library 
of her own father Leslie Stephen, an eminent biographer and editor 
of the Dictionary of National Biography. Moreover, the ‘Bloomsbury 
Group’ (the term was first coined in 1910 as a joke) comprising of 
Clive Bell, Roger Fry and E.M. Forster, as well as other non- 
Bloomsbury people such as T.S. Eliot, Katherine Mansfield and Hugh 
Walpole, offered an extraordinary opportunity for mental expansion 
for Woolf who was born and raised by the rules in Victorian England. 
As Alex Zwerdling says: f 
...if we count both the inner circle of Bloomsbury and its 
satellites, we can see that Woolf’s private university included 
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not only writers but painters, art critics, political theorists, 
practical politicians, economists, feminist reformers, 
philosophers, and psychoanalysts.! 

The Bloomsbury Group was influential in enabling Woolf to look 
critically at her father’s library which had provided her a bland diet 
of great male biographers and histories of the nineteenth-century— 
the staple of upper-class Victorian culture. But it also nurtured a 
critique of how Victorian letters produced young men with what E.M. 
Forster described as ‘well-developed bodies, fairly well-developed 
minds and under-developed hearts’. In this respect Lytton Strachey’s 
Eminent Victorians (1918) was particularly important as a polemic 
against the Victorian establishment and its culture. Its influence is 
clearly discernible in the critique of colonialism in Woolf’s first novel 
The Voyage Out—and in Jacob's Room of how Victorian culture and 
Victorian education system conspired to produce a certain kind of 
unfeeling, upper-class masculinity, which Woolf believed led Britain 
into the First World War. 

It is therefore important not to divorce the wider social world 
of Woolf’s fiction from the Victorian period, especially the late 
century. Her own Victorian childhood together with the way in which 
most of the Bloomsbury writings were related in important ways to 
Victorian beliefs about religion, philosophy, politics and art, signifies 
that Woolf’s fiction looks back to the Victorian period as much as 
forward to the present. In fact, her fiction offer important continuities 
between the Victorian and subsequent periods so that many of the 
issues of the twentieth-century—viz. the predicament of the woman 
author, the contradictions inherent in the individual, the problem of 
identity, and rapid social changes,—are also Victorian dilemmas. 
Indeed, the Victorian age no longer remains the ‘smooth continuum’ 
from the ascension of the queen in 1837 to her death in 1901, as 
it is often taken for. 

One of the most important differences between the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth-century, when in the Boer War ‘the colonial 
situation had suddenly and dangerously strayed beyond the control 
of the British’, and the mid-Victorian period for our understanding 
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of Woolf’s fiction was, as John Peck observes, a fundamental tension 
between ‘a liberal discourse, that continued to be of importance, and 
an opposed discourse of empire’. While the mid-Victorian years, as 
Peck opines, ‘manage[d] to conceal the cultivation of extremes’, the 
last twenty years witnessed ‘an unavoidable clash of conflicting 
values’. It is when the ‘huge changes’ that Victoria’s reign witnessed, 
some of which she would have experienced vicariously through her 
parents’ generation and some she would have witnessed for herself, 
are taken together with the new technologies, social structures and 
cultural forms of the twentieth-century that we can really consider 
that Woolf lived through an unprecedented period of transition. She 
believed, albeit cautiously, that real change began in the first decade 
of the new century: 
We were full of experiments and reforms. We were going to 
do without napkins, we were to have [large supplies of] Bromo 
instead; we were going to paint; to write; to have coffee after 
dinner instead of tea at nine o° clock. Everything was going to 
be new; everything was going to be different. Everything was 
on trial.3 
But even here, as Hermione Lee points out, the tone, combining 
domestic trivia with high-minded artistic ambitions, suggests that ‘the 
lives of these young upper-middle-class free thinkers, all in their early 
twenties, were shaped by overlaps and gradual shifts, as well as by 
startling moments of change’.* 

Thus, for example, in Mrs Dalloway, what is crucial is a dialogue 
between post and pre-war England, particularly the contradiction in 
post-war British life between withdrawal from imperialist expansion, 
anxieties about empire and about the war on the one hand, and a 
perceived need to preserve the ideologies that informed and sustained 
empire, Englishness and masculinity on the other. It is also argued 
that the novel distinguishes between a feminine England and an 
England in which there is a preponderance of women and provides 
the spectacle of modernity in the 1920s. A 

Indeed, women in Woolf’s fiction enter and are seen as having 
entered new locations (streets, shops and offices) and different social 
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positions in a changing socio-political milieu. The novels explore the 
relevance of these different locations for women’s identities and the 
role that the cartography of gendered relations, in which private and 
public had been so clearly separated, played in shaping them, unlike 
in earlier works of fiction in which the concepts of ‘private’ and 
‘public’ had been subject to limited exploration. Woolf herself knew 
from her reading how much was owed to pioneering Victorians such 
as Octavia Hill and Sophia Jex-Blake, among many others. Her cousin 
Katherine Stephen became Principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Her first reviewing and journalism was undertaken for 
Margaret Lyttelton, editor of the clerical journal, The Guardian. Her 
own doctor was Elinor Rendel (a woman!) But side by side, it was also 
unthinkable that a married woman, let alone a woman with children, 
could continue in her chosen career. The public sphere continued to 
exact a price from women which it did not exact from men, that it 
must be entered at the expense of ‘domesticity’, a word which in its 
semantic root contains the concept of being confined to the home. 
In fact, in Woolf’s feminist historiography of war the two aspects 

of her fiction, highlighted by recent scholarship—her concern with 
war and with the material conditions of women’s lives—come 
together. For as James Longenbach has argued, ‘the battle for 
women’s suffrage, the battle for modern art, and the battle in the 
trenches’ are all ‘inextricably intertwined’.> The way they are 
intertwined in a refiguring of political and social history is very much 
of the historical moment. As Elaine Showalter points out: 

By the 1920s, women found themselves with little progress 

besides the vote (which had, in any case, been won by 1914) 

to show for their brief wartime emancipation.® 
Although women’s employment had skyrocketed during the war, 
these jobs were returned to men after the war. Consequently, by 1921 
the female percentage of the workforce was exactly what it had been 
in 1911, that is 29 per cent. As Showalter says: 

Denied their work and coping with emotional loss, many 

women felt despair at the prospect of returning to shopworn 

roles and old routines. For them, too, the war continued to 
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be fought in the psyche, and the period of readjustment 
precipitated psychological problems.’ 

The Suffragettes undoubtedly had a profound influence on 
Woolf’s life and works. Most of the women involved in politics and 
social work whom she knew were supporters of the campaign for 
votes for women. But her own direct involvement with it was 
ambivalent and did not last long. Also, influenced by her husband 
Leonard who was drawn to the Women’s Co-operative Guild, Woolf 
herself presided over monthly meetings of the Richmond Branch of 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild for four years, where about twelve 
women usually discussed social questions, labour problems or travel. 
But here too, the group was often not as stimulated or stimulating 
as Woolf would have liked and she did eventually question why some 
of the members attended at all. 

On the other hand, what is evident in Woolf’s works especially 
Three Guineas and Mrs Dalloway, is her deep concern with war. 
Although she did not feel that she could put the events in Europe 
into fiction because they were too close, she was both shocked and 
interested in Siegfried Sassoon’s war poems, not simply because of 
their realism but because they exposed ‘the terrible pictures which 
lie behind the colourless phrases of the newspapers’.2 Thus, the 
soldiers marching to the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior in Mrs 
Dalloway acquire significance not merely because it is the repetition 
of a poignant event that occurred years earlier, but because in the 
eyes of the narrator, it has already been modified into a ‘new’ context 
and has not been allowed to ‘sleep on its own past’. As Trudi Tate 
points out, the war actually had a number of practical endings: 
soldiers returning home, demobilisation, a return to a peace-time 
economy, the expulsion of many women from the labour force, and 
there were ‘other aspects of the war [that] had no conclusion; 
significant numbers of people were permanently disabled or war 
neurotic; others were suffering from the deaths of relatives, lovers 
and friends.’? ; 

Thus, as stated earlier, certain gendered themes and 
preoccupations recur in her depiction of post-war Britain—the greater 
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preponderance of women in the public sphere, the emergent 
sexualities, the changing nature of the symbolic order, the 
relationship between war and masculinity, how national identity is 
defined, the shifting nature of the family, the politics of the urban 
environment and the increasingly bourgeois nature of the upper 
classes. 

However, while some of these themes are present in the work 
of other post-war writers, in Woolf’s case they reflect her concern 
not only with the gendered but the codified nature of post-war 
English social life. Like all modernist fiction, her works call into 
question the assumptions of classic realism about the certainty and 
totality of truth, knowledge and perception, offering the reader 
instead a more fragmented, partial and subjective world. Thus, for 
example, in Orlando, Sasha the Muscovite, mocks and ridicules the 
imperialistic, patriarchal and monolithic assumptions of the English: 

Who were those bumpkins [Sasha asked Orlando], who sat 
beside her with the manners of stablemen? What was the 
nauseating mixture they poured on her plate? Did the dogs 
eat at the same table with the men in England? Was that figure 
of fun at the end of the table with her hair rigged up like 
a Maypole (comme une grande perche mal fagotée) really the 
Queen? And did the King always slobber like that?!° 
Also, the Great Frost of the seventeenth-century may be seen as 
analogous to the Great War of the twentieth-century. The emphasis 
in the account of the Frost upon the enormous population, the 
suddenness of death and the frozen corpses clearly bring the front 
lines of the Great War to mind—e.g. a young country woman is 
‘blown in a puff of dust over the roofs as the icy blast struck her’!! 
(emphasis mine). 

Thus, Woolf’s continuousness with the past and with the future 
demonstrates how dynamic and flexible her writing is, as well as how 
it resists the idea of ‘character’ as fixed, located and essentialized, 
and presents it as traumatized and somewhat fragmented. In this case, 
the ‘psychiatric institution’ becomes a space outside the moderating 
influences of social veneers and restraining laws. In this space women 
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become the captive and helpless victims of the institution of 
psychiatry, whose practitioners: deny individual identity and agency. 
Thus, as claimed earlier.in Chapter V, Septimus in Mrs Dalloway 
takes the role of.the feminine in relation to masculine authority, and 
he is linked with Clarissa in that both are suffering the trauma of 
loss—a trauma which is linked to Woolf’s own experience with 
‘male’ . psychiatrists. 

‘In her seminal essay “Three Women’s Texts and a Critique of 
Imperialism” (1985), Gayatri.Spivak argues that ‘it should not be 
possible to read nineteenth-century British literature without 
remembering that imperialism, understood as England’s mission, 
-was.a.crucial part of the cultural representation of England to the 
English’.!2 Thus, in her anti-war treatise Three Guineas (1939), 
written just prior to the outbreak of World War II, Woolf analyses 
the position of women in British society, including their lack of 
education and financial independence. Speaking from the 
perspective of the female ‘outsider’ within British society, she 
asserts that: 

our country... throughout the -greater part of its history has 
treated me-as a slave; it has denied me education or any share 
in its possessions... -in fact,.as a woman, I have no country. 
As a woman -my country is the whole world...!3 
—and more chaos ensues when the letter-scribbling -Lady Bruton in 
Mrs Dalloway exhibits her ‘patriotic fervour despite the nation’s 
refusal to recognise her as equal to her male comrades: 
... if ever .a-woman.could have worn the helmet and shot the 
arrow, could have led the troops to attack, ruled with 
indomitable justice barbarian hordes and lain -under a shield 
noiseless in the church, or made a green grass. mound on some 
primeval hillside, that woman was Millicent Bruton.!4 
But again, though Lady Bruton’s ‘talking like a man’ might show 
her -as something of.a rebel, Woolf finds women like Lady Bruton 
.as having sacrificed too much of their femininity in order to ‘play’ in 
a man’s world. As Vita Sackville-West wrote in one of her accounts 
in 1928: 
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Wednesday 26th. We had breakfast in my room, and entered 
on a heated argument about men & women. V. is curiously 
feminist. She dislikes the possessiveness and love of 
domination in men. In fact she dislikes the quality of 
masculinity. Says that women stimulate her imagination, by 
their grace & their art of life.15 
On the other hand, Weldon’s novels are more directly reliant upon 
topical reference, though reviewers have criticised them of following 
a set formula. Thus, in a review of The Heart of the Country, 
Marianne Wiggins wittily summarises the generic Fay Weldon novel: 
a) an arch, ironic narrative spiked with b) a lot of sex between 
c) stereotypically gruesome men and d) neurotically heroic 
women who are the keepers of e) weird and/or precocious 
children accustomed to f) scenes of domestic violence in g) 
a topsy-turvy, random world where people suffer all sorts of 
h) physical grotesqueries. Oh yes, and i) the women pretty 
nearly always win the war between the sexes and j) the prose 
is broken on the page by distinctive spaces between episodes, 
defining brief vignettes as salty and addictive and as easy to 
consume as individual nibbles in a bag of chips.!6 
But there is a superficial truth in this apparently flippant list. A quick 
glance at her fiction suggests no flagging of originality, creativity 
or energy. Thus, the plot of The President's Child has its germ in 
an actual historical incident, the brutal murder of the mistress of 
President Sukarno of the Philippines and the son she bore him, to 
prevent the son from becoming a ‘political inconvenience’ to the 
state. On the .other hand, The Rules of Life hints at colonies of 
-quarantined AIDS sufferers; the Great New Fictional Religion and 
the Great Screenwriter In The Sky which feature in this novel, may 
be a witty reflection on current postmodernist theorizing, and 
Gabriella’s account of her moment of death accords with newly 
popular descriptions of near-death experiences. In Leader of the Band 
and The Cloning of Joanna May, Weldon’s interest in the latest 
reproductive technology is evident. While the female protagonist of 
the former novel is the product of a Nazi genetic experiment, the 
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latter novel according to the writer, “is the penalty of thinking one 
day, when I read in my Sunday paper a report from a Canadian 
laboratory which said that the cloning of human being was possible 
but there was no call for it, ‘but that’s absurd—I’d like to be 
cloned.’”!7 Moreover, The Cloning of Joanna May is set in 1986, 
the year of the Chernobyl disaster, and Carl May’s death by radiation 
is a grim reference to the ills of the nuclear power industry, which 
is reminiscent of the earlier issue of the faulty nuclear plant in rural 
England in The Heart of the Country. 

Topicality continues to find importance in the collection of short 
stories Moon over Minneapolis which includes “A Visit from 
Johannesburg” in which fears are voiced that now ‘Mandela was 
free... all hell [was] about to break out.’ Growing Rich also hints 
at scandal in the upper social circles; and in 1993, Weldon’s radio 
play about the ozone layer, “The Hole in the Top of the World” 
was acclaimed by Plays and Players as ‘a marvellously produced 
piece of drama.’ 

It is also significant that Fay Weldon’s popularity was established 
in the early 1970s, at the height of the Women’s Liberation 
movement. In fact, she brought the full import of the movement home 
to thousands of women through her highly readable style, though 
the assertion of Melvin Maddocks (Time reviewer) that ‘beside Fay 
Weldon, all the Germaine Greers, all the Kate Milletts, all the non- 
fictionists of Women’s Liberation pale into abstract,’ may sound over- 
enthusiastic. 

Though initially she did not have ‘a room of [her] own’,— (her 
first serious writing took place under the kitchen table which was 
the only clear space she could find),— Weldon’s portrayal of 
women’s victimisation is not on a mental or subdued level as Woolf’s 
but depicted with violence and black humour. So while Woolf mused 
on why men drank wine and women water, Weldon’s gynocentric 
themes concern single parenthood, sisterhood, reproduction and 
mothering, heterosexual sex, marriage and divorce, infidelity and 
revenge, woman-turned-demon, madness and rejection. In this, she 
not only overturns narrative conventions based on traditional 
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relationships, but interrogates and at times, even topples myths, 
stereotypes, or just plain lies that society uses in defining and 
ultimately confining women. The subversive elements are so evident 
that the shocked male reviewers have variously described her works 
as ‘retaliatory sexism,’ ‘persuasive aversion therapy against the male 
sex,’ and ‘sexist political tract[s].’ 

Indeed, unlike Woolf who was concerned about ‘a liberal version 
of consciousness raising [in women] whose aim was to awaken them 
to the new possibilities of individual self-fulfilment’,!® Weldon 
extends Gilbert and Gubar’s concept of identifying the ‘Other’ in 
disobedient women who may be located as witches and monsters 
by society, to serve a feminist purpose: 

From a male point of view, women who reject the submissive 
silences of domesticity have been seen as terrible objects— 
Gorgons, Sirens, Scyllas, serpent-Lamias, Mothers of Death or 
Goddesses of Night. But from a female point of view the 
monster woman is simply a woman who seeks the power of 
self-articulation, and therefore, like Mary Shelley giving. the 
first-person story of a monster who seemed to his creator to 
be merely a “filthy mass that moves and talks,” she presents 
this figure for the first time from the inside out. Such a radical 
misreading of patriarchal poetics frees the woman artist to 
imply her criticism of the literary conventions she has inherited 
even as it allows her to express her ambiguous relationship 
to a culture that has not only defined her gender but shaped 
her mind.!9 
This is perhaps why Weldon has never written a novel, or even part 
of one, from the point of view of a man. This immediately 
distinguishes her from other contemporary women writers—Bernice 
Rubens or Jennifer Johnston, for example—who have managed to 
achieve a male perspective with ease. This is why, in a Fay Weldon 
novel, we find the presence of an incorrigible and unpredictable 
narrator who claims she is the author, who is implicitly or explicitly 
aligned with the cause of marginalized women, and who rectifies the 
balance/imbalance by wreaking havoc, turning tables, and generally 
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cutting a swathe through ‘organized’ society. However, the figure of 
Ajax (whose name though reminiscent of the mythical Greek hero, 
is actually a fusion of Angelica, Jelly, Angel and X, signifying 
maleness) in the novel Splitting, is an exception in that he is not only 
one of the narrators but is introduced as a sort of deus ex machina 
when Lady Angelica’s bickering selves reach a deadlock in their bid 
for individual dominion. In fact, the birth of Ajax from Angelica’s 
head is compared to Athena’s bursting out from the top of Zeus’s 
head, and suggests a subversion as well as inversion of the 
mythological story by assigning the role of ‘creator’ to the woman. 
Also, Ajax emerges at a time when the ‘father’ fails to rescue the 
daughter during crisis and is ‘busy rescuing someone, somewhere’. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Weldon’s penchant to make 
her women undergo whirlwind adventures often at the risk of self- 
destruction is at times too bizarre to be real when compared to the 
women in the fiction of the sombre Bloomsbury intellectual, who 
undertook no hazardous measures for revenge predictably because 
their victimization is more of an experience on a subtle, mental plane 
and thus appear to be more realistic. But on the other hand, while 
Woolf’s women are too introspective and too refined/dignified in 
their sensibilities and perceptions, Weldon’s women can be 
encountered in our day to day lives. In fact, her street-wise characters 
are reminiscent of her own past which can become the subject for 
any picaresque novel. Indeed, one cannot miss the author’s 
association with any one of her numerous characters as she blatantly 
confesses in an interview to John Haffenden of a time when she 
was struggling to make a living as a single mother: 
“Being a young woman with a child to support and no father 
for it, you lived on what you as a woman could make, which 
wasn’t much,”2° 
Even a brief survey of Fay Weldon’s life points to the transmuting 
of a unique memory into fictional enterprise. The themes of female 
solidarity, biological and genetic determinism,. single parenthood, 
financial hardship, marital dissension and divorce, as well as the 
embedded and overt references to advertising and analysis and the 
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undeniable influence of stage, screen, and copywriting illustrate how 
the essentially personal inspires recurrent motifs. Indeed, the period 
(1950s) spent in advertising has had a lasting effect on Weldon’s style 
and typography. In a talk given at Morley College in 1985, she 
commented on the way in which the combination of career and 
motherhood produced what was to become her characteristic writing 
style: 
My stories have short, sharp paragraphs, like advertising copy, 
because I had a great deal to say and very little time. I used to 
get up at 6am to write before I went to work. J was unusual as 
I had to work fulltime, on a pittance, while supporting my 
children. So I couldn’t begin writing till I was thirty.?! 
Thus, Weldon (like Woolf), may be seen to exemplify an essential 
feminist tenet: that ‘the personal is political’. Even when she begins 
her autobiography Auto da Fay (2003), she confesses that: 
This is an attempt to narrate a real life, my own, and to find 
the pattern within it. The pattern can’t really be completed, of 
course, until death, when autobiography so rudely turns into 
biography, but so far as I can do it, I will.?? 
Her narrative technique and claims (as Virginia Woolf’s too), flout 
the programme of Jean-Paul Sartre that not only must an author 
avoid omniscient commentary altogether, but must give the illusion 
that he does not even exist. Narrative experimentation has always 
been Weldon’s forte. In the early novels, for instance, she tests the 
possibilities of the first-person narrative voice, alternating voices 
and tenses, but in Puffball, The President s Child, The Life and Loves 
of a She-Devil, The Sharpnel Academy, and The Hearts and Lives 
of Men, Weldon plays not just with point of view but with genre 
and convention. Intertextuality, the hallmark of postmodernism 
(though already found in the writings of some earlier authors, as 
in R.L. Stevenson’s “The Misadventures of John Nicholson”), 
becomes a favourite Weldonian trick. In The Hearts and Lives of 
Men, for example, the neat divisions between author, implied author, 
narrator, implied reader, and reader are cheerfully violated as we 
are ‘reminded’ of a party given by real people—the Conrans—and 
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attended by fictional characters. Of another party, the narrator 
reveals,—‘I was there, with my first husband’.2? A chapter of the 
same novel opens ‘Christmas Day. 1978. What were you doing, 
reader?’,24 thus conflating the normally discreet realms of life and 
art. 

But on the other hand, in Letters to Alice on First Reading Jane 
Austen, she also complains that: 

“it is not just my novels (legitimate prey, as works of what 

they care to call the creative imagination) but me they end 

up wanting to investigate, and it is not a profitable study.”* 
This disparity is also noticeable in her remarks made during the 
various interviews, especially her on and off acknowledgement of 
herself being a feminist writer. Such contradictions have been 
regarded in the light of Weldon’s progression from vociferous 
member of the Women’s Liberation Movement to a postmodernist 
prevaricator who listens to her own words being quoted and says— 
‘Did I really say that? How interesting. I must have believed it.’26 
Indeed, while being face to face with the author Fay Weldon, one 
is constantly faced with ‘ambivalence, ambiguity, and multiplicity’ 
which seem to defeat any serious intent to study her works with 
a definite agenda in mind. 

But it is again, these very contradictions inherent in the author 
which makes such an investigation imperative for her outlook really 
reveals the ambivalence of the age in which she writes, especially 
the New Age movement which rose to prominence in the 1980s. The 
New Age consisted of an eclectic array of beliefs and practices, all 
broadly spiritual in origin— viz. ecology, feminism, self-help, 
astrology, holistic thinking, divination, tarot, zen, vegetarianism, 
reincarnation and healing,— all of which, though not new in 
themselves, were subsumed into a zeitgeist, precipitated by a 
worldwide resurgence of paganism. Thus, the novel Puffball reflects 
a mystical and naturopathic interest; The Heart of the Country 
introduces a strong environmental undercurrent; in The Hearts and 
Lives of Men, we are furnished with little Nell’s astrological chart; 
and the tarot features prominently in The Cloning of Joanna May. 
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It is however, Affliction which reveals Weldon’s personal 
disenchantment with New Age notions (she wrote an article entitled 
“Against Therapy” and has subsequently lectured on and debated the 
topic)—a debate already initiated in John Osborne’s play Look Back 
in Anger (1956). The section entitled ‘Change’ in Auto da Fay reveals 
Weldon’s response to the dizzyingly .rapid transformations which 
promised progress and confusion in equal measure: 

... All around her is change, the old order being swept away. 


How suddenly the fashions changed. Skirts shot up, hair 
frothed around the face in a springy birds’s nest: look down 
on your shoes and they were green with satin bows, not the 
brown and black of the old days. Language loosened up: 
students took to Marxism, it became the thing to speak with 
the accents of the people: the young wore jeans in homage 
to the poor, the future was seen to lie with the workers. The 
schools stopped teaching by rote, and decided grammar was ° 
not important. Carrier bags were made of bright plastic not 
brown paper, and were every where, as people shopped for 
the fun of it; on the TV rockets aimed for the moon, curved, 
drooped and fell in a cloud of hot air.2’ 

Whilst Woolf shared male modernists’ interest in finding new 
forms and voices with which to express the new world they found 
themselves in, her critique was grounded in a keen awareness of 
the dominant patriarchal structures that were as much a feature of 
male modernism as of nineteenth-century realism, and of the material 
conditions which meant that women were excluded from institutions 
of power. To be freed from the stranglehold of gendered identity 
it was not enough to point out the inequities of the social structures, 
but a whole definition of what constitutes the human subject had 
to be found. This awareness in turn, provided scope for multiple 
possibilities to be distilled into the one moment in the experience 
of reading (disrupting, as it does, the idea of the single, bounded 
narrative of the individualist autonomous being). An example can 
be seen in the figure of Elizabeth in Mrs. Dalloway. Having ‘most 
competently boarded the omnibus’, denoting women’s new ease in 
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the city, Elizabeth dreams of the country (the space of her mother’s 
greatest freedom), but appears at the party in a pink dress, the same 
colour as the dress that Sally Seton wore at Bourton. This could 
suggest Elizabeth’s having the pure freedom that Sally had back then, 
but with the inevitable entry into the heterosexual economy waiting 
ominously at the wings; but it could conversely, suggest that this 
is a pivotal moment—she might make other choices than Sally and 
not end up with ‘five enormous boys’. 

What emerges is the style of Woolf—her capacity to use free 
indirect speech to decentre the narrative point of view and merge 
one consciousness with the other and, demonstrate ‘the elusiveness 
of identity itself-and the process by which it is perceived’.”® In her, 
aesthetic meanings are not single, bounded and cerebral, they are 
multiple, and meanings of the body as well as the mind. But she 
was not alone in her active engagement with the processes of the 
inner mind. Immediately prior to Woolf’s own attempts at fiction, 
novelists as Marcel Proust, Dorothy Richardson and James Joyce had 
written novels that tried to delve into the so-called ‘stream of 
consciousness’. All of them were aware of the frustrations of the 
modern man trying desperately to hold on to his identity in a welfare 
state. Indeed, the smothering of individual identity by the welfare 
state could not have been summed up better than by W.H. Auden 
in his poem “The Unknown Citizen”: 

When there was peace, he was for peace; when there was war, 
he went. 


Was he free? Was he happy? The question is absurd: 

Had anything been wrong, we should certainly have heard.?9 
As C.G Jung says in “The Plight of the Individual in Modern 
Society” (The Undiscovered Self, 1958): 

Under the influence of scientific assumptions, not only the 
psyche but the individual man and, indeed, all individual events 
whatsoever suffer a leveling down and a process of blurring 
that distorts the picture of reality into a conceptual average. 
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We ought not to underestimate the psychological effect of the 
statistical world picture: it displaces the individual in favor 
of anonymous units that pile up into mass formations. Science 
supplies us with, instead of the concrete individual, the 
names of organizations and, at the highest point, the abstract 
idea of the State as the principle of political reality. The moral 
responsibility of the individual is then inevitably replaced by 
the policy of the State (raison d’ état). 30 
Moreover, according to Jung, the reason behind man’s psychological 
trauma is man’s own ‘paradoxical evaluation of humanity’ and his 
lack of ‘all criteria for self-judgement’ despite being himself a 
‘conscious, reflecting being’. Jung attributes this disturbing aspect 
to the rupture between ‘faith’ and ‘knowledge’ which results in the 
split consciousness which is so characteristic of the mental disorder 
of the modern world. Jung describes it as if ‘two different persons 
were making statement about the same thing, each from his own 
point of view, or as if one person in two different frames of mind 
were sketching a picture of his experience.”?! This is what happens 
in every neurotic psyche, which if left to its own deep distress, 
eventually brings the patient to the doctor. 

Thus, ‘Who am I? What am I? What is life?’ are the incessant 
questions that form and disperse throughout Virginia Woolf’s work, 
questions as evanescent, helpless and stubborn as the characters who 
pose them. This tumult, this agony of identity, these dubious 
characters merging into each other or splitting like amoebas, whose 
only joy is self-assertion, whose only lament is that there is no one 
to lament—all make us feel that her world’s dynamics are somewhat 
impossible, exaggerated. One cannot say that her characters develop, 
for when they are moving it is with dizzy speed, swirling into the 
wind and the waves; when they are still they are struck dead still, 
grounded, sunk. Age, face, body, even sex—the usual marks which 
determine identity, are as unstable as coat and dress; Orlando, 
fluctuant, transsexual, three hundred years old, wholly outrageous, 
is only an exaggeration of the liberties which Woolf’s characters 
habitually take. 
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Woolf’s fullest statement about the origin of human personality 
occurs in the final soliloquy of The Waves which is perhaps her single 
most impressive achievement, surely her most painful: 

But we were all different. The wax—the virginal wax that coats 
the spine melted in different patches for each of us. The growl 
of the boot-boy making love to the tweeny among the 
gooseberry bushes; the clothes blown out hard on the line; 
the dead man in the gutter; the apple tree, stark in the 
moonlight; the rat swarming with maggots; the lustre dripping 
blue—our white wax was streaked and stained by each of these 
differently. Louis was disgusted by the nature of human flesh; 
Rhoda by our cruelty; Susan could not share; Neville wanted 
order; Jinny love; and so on. We suffered terribly as we became 
separate bodies.?? 
The six characters in the novel, Bernard implies, are identical at birth. 
But different experiences—red-hot—destroy different patches of their 
insulation, leaving them mottled, figured, articulated, regrettably 
human. This myth of the origin of the self is the culmination of 
a set of images that had been growing in Virginia Woolf’s mind since 
the beginning of her career as a writer of fiction: in the early story 
“Kew Gardens” she speaks of heavy waxen bodies, candles whose 
flames are their voices. The use of wax as an image which defines 
the relation of the self to the environment makes certain obvious 
assumptions: we are born without features, without individuation, just 
lumps, passive, waiting for impression, quiet, dumb, incompetent. 
This passivity seems identical to that of the helpless mind menaced 
by perception that appears in an essay of 1919: 
The mind receives a myriad impressions—trivial, fantastic, 
evanescent, or engraved with the sharpness of steel. From all 
sides they come, an incessant shower of innumerable atoms; 
and as they fall, as they shape themselves into the life of 
Monday or Tuesday, the accent falls differently from of old. 
(Essays II, p.106)? 
In any case, the structure of The Waves is based on perhaps the single 
most important principle of motion in Woolf’s fiction—namely unity 
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and dispersal, integration and disintegration—and even reintegration, 
as the characters are always separating and coming together, running 
off into random privacy, clustering for a moment into satellite groups, 
such as the affair of Louis and Rhoda, finally all concentrating in 
Bernard’s mind. This collision of ‘voices’ in Woolf’s work then 
becomes a great dialogue of truth. Yet, this diversity and polyphony 
are hardly a recipe for ‘total’ chaos for ordinary human social life 
gives Woolf the image of both absolution and anarchy: 
It is a mistake, this extreme precision, this orderly, military 
progress; a convenience, a lie. There is always, deep below, 
even when we arrive punctually,... with our waistcoats and 
polite formalities, a rushing stream of broken dreams, nursery 
rhymes, street cries, half-finished sentences and sighs... [and] 
women’s writing.*4 

On the other hand, ‘disintegration’ in Weldon’s novels becomes 
more of a ‘physical’ rather than a mental activity as in Woolf’s, as 
the characters perform multiple roles rather than merely exposing 
their fragmented selves through multiple perceptions of multiple 
images. The novel Splitting is the fittest example of Weldon’s 
projection of disintegration and consequent reintegration as it plays 
with the idea of multiple personalities by borrowing the psychological 
concept as a poetic device in creating Lady Angelica Rice, whose 
hidden identities reveal themselves as distinct personalities after a 
painful divorce and their reunion into a single unit after Angelica 
wins the case. 

Therefore, in this instance, neuroses—signifying the ‘conflict 
between conscious and unconscious, spirit and nature, knowledge and 
faith’? —may also result in the accumulation of individuals who have 
got into this critical state, thus starting off a mass movement 
purporting to be the champion of the suppressed. Likewise, the 
problem of identity, of the cohesion and integrity of the self, has long 
been recognised as predominant issue in the modern novel. By seeing 
the core self as based on an interactional construct, the relational 
perspective can show how textual representations of intimacy, love, 
and sexual relationships are bound up with the question of identity. 
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In The Reproduction of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and the 
Sociology of Gender (1978), Nancy Chodorow argues: 
To the extent that females and males experience different 
interpersonal environments as they grow up, feminine and 
masculine personality will develop differently and be 
preoccupied with different issues.>° 
Chodorow’s claim for fundamental differences in masculine and 
feminine personality has been similarly applied by Carol Gilligan 
who (in In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’s 
Development, 1982), finds two differing male and female modes of 
seeing the self in relation to others and the world. Drawing on the 
texts of men’s and women’s fantasies and thoughts, Gilligan discovers 
that the male mode is dominated by images of hierarchy while images 
of web define that of the female (as in the paintings of the Lady 
of Shalott): 
Thus the images of hierarchy and web inform different modes 
of assertion and response: the wish to be alone at the top and 
the consequent fear that others will get too close; the wish 
to be at the center of connection and the consequent fear of 
being too far out on the edge.?7 
Like Chodorow, Gilligan sees masculinity as defined through 
separation and femininity through attachment; which is why male 
gender identity is threatened by intimacy and female gender identity 
by separation. In Feminine Fictions: Revisiting the Postmodern 
(1989), Patricia Waugh too, asserts that: 

. it seems likely that the mobilizations of the paranoid- 
schizoid defences of splitting (intense idealization and 
denigration), fragmentation, projection, and introjection is 
more likely to occur in the formal strategies of male writers. An 
expression of ‘depressive’ concerns and anxieties—the struggle 
to cope with ambivalence without splitting; fear of loss; 
recognition of guilt; desire for reparation and relationship— 
is more likely to occur in women’s writing.*8 

However, it would be incorrect to compartmentalize fiction by 
men and fiction by women within such generalized assumptions, for 
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both tend to overlap each other. In fact, formlessness and 
disintegration are always the dominant threat in the modern novel 
irrespective of the sex of the writer. On the other hand, the claims put 
forth by the likes of Chodorow, Gilligan and Waugh, carry credibility 
—-for instance, while a male author as D.H. Lawrence fights this 
threat with a domineering insistence on boundaries and separateness, 
Woolf combats it by ceaselessly striving to make connections with 
others and with the environment. 

Nevertheless, Woolf’s depiction of fragmented reality and her 
preoccupation with the consciousness, has made critics like E.M. 
Forster comment that she had little feeling for form and none for 
actuality. Such an impressionistic view of her treatment of external 
reality cannot obviously provide us with an insight into the real issues 
of her approach. On the other hand, in Mimesis: the Representation 
of Reality in Western Literature, Erich Auerbach selects Virginia 
Woolf’s novels precisely as typical examples of a modern approach 
to reality. Certainly, the world of objective reality that Woolf was 
confronted with in the early part of the twentieth-century lacked the 
old certainties that were taken for granted until the late nineteenth- 
century. Under the influence of the theories of William James, Freud 
and Bergson, the early twentieth-century world in which she lived 
began to place an increasing emphasis on the unconscious and 
subterranean aspects of the human mind, and this in turn cast an 
aura of indefiniteness and subjective vagary on the mode of 
perception of the external world. Woolf was very much aware of 
the change that was coming over human perception and explains what 
she thought about the challenge that confronted the artist in the 
modern world in her essay “The Narrow Bridge of Art”: 

... for our generation and the generation that is coming the 
lyric cry of ecstasy or despair, which is so intense, so personal 
and so limited is not enough. The mind is full of monstrous 
hybrid, unmanageable emotion. That the age of the earth is 
3,000,000,000 years; that human life lasts but a second; that 
the capacity of the human mind is nevertheless boundless; that 
life is infinitely beautiful yet repulsive; that one’s fellow 
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creatures are adorable but disgusting; that all bonds of union 
seem broken, yet some control must exist—it is in this 
atmosphere of doubt and conflict that writers have now to 
create.29 
This awareness of a new mode of perception of external reality in 
the modern world and the consequent sense of the need for a new 
form of art come to be constantly emphasized in Woolf’s criticism 
as well as her fiction. Perhaps no twentieth-century literary woman 
better exemplifies this shift from the nineteenth-century fictional 
tradition than Woolf. By proceeding beyond stereotypical 
presentations of madwomen and docile heroines who infest Victorian 
novels, she depicts such diverse artist-figures as Lily Briscoe, Orlando 
and Miss La Trobe through whom she not only traces the modernist 
woman’s consciousness of the influential existence of her 
foremothers, but also the ambivalent vision of female literary 
autonomy. 

Indeed, Woolf’s modernity then becomes a moment of realisation 
and revelation of progressive thought which embraces both the past 
and the present. In one sense modernity captures the dynamism of 
tradition either through rejection or acceptance. Thus, rather than 
confining her vision within industrial progress or feats in technology, 
Woolf captures moments of cognition and revelation—as seen for 
example in momentary glimpses of revelation in her heroines, and 
more particularly in her vision of the androgynous self (in Orlando) 
which celebrates the bliss of togetherness and integrality for 
individual nirvana. But again, it is because of such a demand for 
a unified approach towards the philosophic essence of both sexes, 
that in Woolf’s novels, man, stripped of all conventional trappings, 
becomes simply the ‘other’—not the ‘Other of Western rationality’ 
which opposes the ‘marginalized, unseen, feminine other’, —but a 
poor shadow of deflated masculine ego, physical prowess and 
intellectual superiority as opposed to feminine grace and sensitivity, 
so that androgyny may paradoxically appear too far-fetched. The, 
apparent reconciliation to circumstances, at least in her fiction, 
though realistic offers no ultimate answer to women’s problems. 
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Weldon’s solutions on the other hand, though impractical, may 
generate some hope for justice in battered women. Men in her fiction 
are not mere projections of Woolf’s idea of the ‘other’ which leaves 
room for spiritual reconciliation, but ‘ruthless’ oppressors’, and this 
dichotomy between men (who seek self-gratification) and women 
(who seek self-definition) is the major theme in her work. It is 
especially Praxis (which A.S. Byatt described as ‘the single best 
modern novel about the condition of women’), which represents the 
culmination of Weldon’s interest in the connection between biology 
and destiny, her insistence on the perfidy of men, and her concern 
with the uneasy compact of women. But on the other hand, she also 
confessed to John Haffenden: 

... when I started writing the structure of society was weighted 
very heavily against women and their lot was very obscure. 
Now it’s not so obscure, and there are many who are prepared 
to take a more political stance than I do.4? 

Indeed, this desire to transcend obscurity has been voiced also 
in the novels of Woolf. The Waves (1931) for example, interestingly 
depicts two female figures Rhoda and Jinny who express their desire 
for autonomy in a school which demanded uniformity and 
subjugation: 

. said Rhoda,... “But here I am a nobody. I have no face. 
This great company, all dressed in brown serge, has robbed me 
of my identity. We are all callous, unfriended. I will seek out 
a face, a composed, a monumental face, and will endow it with 
omniscience, and wear it under my dress like a talisman and 
then... I will find some dingle in a wood where I can display 
my assortment of curious treasures. I promise myself this...4! 

And Jinny says: 
‘... for winter I should like a thin dress shot with red threads 
that would gleam in the firelight. Then when the lamps are lit, 
I should put on my red dress and it would be thin as a veil, and 
would wind about my body, and billow out as I came into the 
room, pirouetting. It would make a flower shape as I sank 
down, in the middle of the room, on a gilt chair...’42 
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In fact, Rhoda’s submission to obscurity leads her to abandon all 
effort to find coherence in her experience of self and meet her death: 
I came to a puddle. I could not cross it. Identity failed me. 
We are nothing, I said, and fell. 
Rhoda’s condition is an extreme version of the psychological state 
_ underlying Woolf’s work and informing all of her characters. Even 
the magical maternal figures are at times tempted to relinquish the 
effort of living, of tirelessly constructing connections to sustain 
themselves and others. Mrs. Dalloway thinks: 
Death was defiance. Death was an attempt to communicate; 
people feeling the impossibility of reaching the centre which, 
mystically, evaded them; closeness drew apart; rapture faded, 
and one was alone. There was an embrace in death.“ 
Death is conceived here in relational terms: it is a ‘defiance’ of the 
enemy life, and it is ‘an attempt to communicate,’ an ultimate 
‘embrace’ or final loving union, which is why Mrs. Dalloway is also 
symbolically allied throughout the novel with Septimus Smith, who 
does kill himself: ‘She felt somehow very like him—the young man 
who had killed himself’; yet his death frees her— ‘He made her 
feel the beauty; made her feel the fun. But she must go back. She 
must assemble’.4> In To the Lighthouse, Mrs. Ramsay too, in 
moments of solitude, abandons her usual effort to become a ‘wedge- 
shaped core of darkness’.*© In this state, she also experiences a 
mystical embrace (much as Clarissa Dalloway conceives of death as 
embrace) with ‘inanimate things’: 

It was odd, she thought, how if one was alone, one leant to 

inanimate things; trees, streams, flowers; felt they expressed 

one; felt they became one; felt they knew one, in a sense were 

one.47 

But despite the arguments put forward in A Room of One’s Own, 

for an androgynous ideal, it remains true that Woolf’s novels show 
a radical awareness of feminist issues though she has always 
remained adept at gracefully side-stepping the moment she felt 
“herself being steered towards any definitive stand point, and this is 
what has been disconcerting to generations of intellectuals: 
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A.J.: Virginia Woolf has said that it is fatal for anyone who 
writes to think of their sex. 
S.B.: Nonetheless, Virginia Woolf thought a lot about her own 
sex when she wrote. In the best sense of the word, her writing 
is very feminine, and by that I mean that women are supposed 
to be very sensitive to... I don’t know... to all the sensations 
of nature, much more so than men, much more contemplative. 
(From Alice Jardine’s interview with Simone de Beauvoir, 
trans. Ellen Evans, printed in Signs: Journal of Women in 
Culture and Society, 5 [19798 
However, Beauvoir’s insistence upon Woolf’s gender-consciousness 
as a writer can be countered by Woolf’s own argument that the female 
author should write from a perspective which is unashamed to be 
female, and which has as its ultimate goal the ability to take its 
own femaleness so much for granted that the issue of gender can 
be forgotten, as in the hypothetical case of Mary Carmichael in 4 
Room of Ones Own, who had ‘mastered the first great lesson; she 
wrote as a woman, but as a woman who has forgotten that she is 
a woman, so that the pages were full of that curious sexual quality 
which comes only when sex is unconscious of itself.’*? Virginia Blain 
in “Narrative Voice and the Female Perspective in “The Voyage Out” 
however, considers each of Woolf’s works as ‘trying out means of 
breaking through the barriers of inherited male conventions towards 
the expression of an authentic woman’s voice: not the voice of 
Everywoman so much as the voice of Virginia Woolf as subject- 
of-consciousness.’>° 
It is tempting to take this view further to state that Woolf’s success 
in dismantling the kind of masculine prejudices morally endemic in 
the morally superior tone of the typically Victorian narrator-persona 
is in creating a discourse which can give voice to a morally neutral 
or unprejudiced female omniscience— or more accurately, as J.W. 
Graham says in “Manuscript Revision and the Heroic Theme of The 
Waves” (Twentieth Century Literature 3, vol.29, 1983) may be termed 
‘omnipercipience’. Indeed, The Waves can in some cases be regarded 
as a special case, coming as the final (‘six-sided’) flowering of her 
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‘androgynous’ period of the late ’20s, and in its exploration of the 

idea of the androgynous mind even more of a tour de force than 

Orlando. This is evident especially in the character of Bernard who 

says: 
I am many people; I do not altogether know who I am— Jinny, 
Susan, Neville, Rhoda, or Louis; or how to distinguish my life 
from theirs.>! 

And some eleven pages later, he further reiterates: 
There is no division between me and them. As I talked I felt, 
“I am you”. This difference we make so much of, this identity 
we so feverishly cherish, was overcome. Yes, ever since old 
Mrs Constable lifted her sponge and pouring warm water over 
me covered me with flesh I have been sensitive, percipient. 
Here on my brow is the blow I got when Percival fell. Here on 
the nape of my neck is the kiss Jinny gave Louis. My eyes fill 
with Susan’s tears. I see far away, quivering like a gold thread, 
the pillar Rhoda saw, and feel the rush of the wind of her 
flight when she leapt.’? 

In Weldon however, there is neither betrayal of discomfort with 
male evaluation as found in the overt protestations or compliance 
of early nineteenth-century women nor the attempt to find an 
androgynous narrative as in Woolf, but an outright flaunting of 
differences in strange tales where the woman often tries to get 
the ‘better’ of the man without asking for an ‘equal’ status. That 
Weldon’s most recent novels have more topicality than trenchant 
content is because she goes beyond the boredom of stereotypical 
projections of exploited women and exposes the hazards of living 
in an economically privileged modern society which makes the 
victimization of women acquire a new dimension altogether. Thus, 
in her volume of short stories entitled Nothing to Wear and 
Nowhere to Hide (2002), we see a subtle power politics intrinsic 
in the story “The Medium is the Message” (which falls under 
“Things That Go Bump in the Night”) where the selfish Hugh is 
content to live off his economically independent wife Oriole: 

But some residual sense of the authority of the male over the 
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female remained bedded in him: his it was to dictate the nature 
of the universe. She was older than he was by seven years 
and the family breadwinner, but never mind.>*? 
Accomplished women serve either as sources of income to the family 
or as ornamental exhibits to enhance the husband’s position in 
society. As the ‘trophy wife’ Marianna (in “Trophy Wife” listed under 
“Making Do”) explains: 
A trophy wife... must keep her own likes and dislikes to 
herself: she must be socially adept, always well groomed, 
talented and charming, never bored, always gracious. It helps 
for her to have a measure of fame in her own right, or a title, 
or a family name others might recognise. I had no title or 
celebrity name, but before my marriage I had been a successful 
portrait painter and once even painted the Queen of England. 
That was enough for me to qualify as trophy wife in the highest 
circles in the land.*4 
Nevertheless, what is notable is that gynocentric themes— 
motherhood, reproduction, single parenthood, sisterhood, sex, and 
martriage—are transformed by Weldon into uproarious feminist 
revenge comedies. This is achieved through an intertextuality which 
often involves unorthodox typography, genre swapping, and 
metafictional devices. Such strategies have both feminist and post 
modernist implications through which the author consciously 
achieves her subversive ends. This is why her characters have been 
criticised by male reviewers as ‘one-dimensional figures in a feminist 
cartoon strip.’ As mentioned earlier, Weldon herself has admitted that 
she would like to be able to create more believable male characters, 
but despite extensive experimentation on her part, her narrative point 
of view remains female. How serious this intention—expressed in 
a 1984 interview for the Contemporary Authors series—may be 
questionable, because in her interview with Haffenden (recorded two 
years earlier), she admitted that she might well ‘have a prejudice 
against men,’ and she added, ‘Let the men liberate themselves.’ 
On the other hand, the contradictions in Weldon’s public 
statements have elicited the criticism of reviewers like Clara 
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Connolly who, in the Feminist Review journal, has accused the author 
of a shallow feminism: ‘I often felt I was eavesdropping on 
unguarded expressions of witty irritation she would indulge in at 
the dinner table with friends.’>> What Connolly really wants from 
Weldon is rigour and fairness and respect for sociology and the 
problem of her dissatisfaction lies partly in the fact that Weldon, 
as popular author, is consequently afforded an oracular status by the 
media and may speak on any platform. Indeed, her fictionalising habit 
is so deeply ingrained as can be seen in Rebecca West and Letters 
to Alice on First Reading Jane Austen, that she cannot or will not 
adopt the serious discourse of nonfiction. In the latter work, Weldon 
admires in Jane Austen’s juvenilia her capricious announcement that 
‘indeed the recital of any Events (except what I make myself) is 
uninteresting to me.’6 Aunt Fay’s exclamation: ‘You see! The born 
novelist. She is raising invention above description; what she makes 
herself is above what the real world has to offer’>’ leaves no doubt 
about the author’s priorities. 
It is this ambivalence that has problematised Weldon’s own 

feminism. In 1982, she asserted to John Haffenden that: 

I am a feminist and I write novels, and because I believe 

feminism to be a true view of the world what I write is bound 

to come out to be feminist. You could advance the view that 

all good writing is bound to be feminist.58 
However, in 1984, her confidence seems to flag when she says that 
the label ‘feminist’ was 

not a label I would ever disown, because it would seem as 

if I were disowning it for all the wrong reasons. Many feminists 

wouldn’t consider me a feminist at all. Many nonfeminists 

would think I was. I flicker in and out of the feminist 

mainstream.*? 
— and in 2006, she makes another remark equally controversial and 
flippant for feminist activists: 

The fight for gender equality is bad for the looks. It makes no 

one happy, unless you find some reward in struggling for a 

justice that evolution failed to deliver. It will just develop your 
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jaw, wrinkle your brow beyond the capacity of Botox to 
unravel, muddy your complexion so much that no amount of 
Beauty Flash will clear it, and in general do you no good. 
The journey from “Woolf to Weldon” has been quite an arduous 
one, but despite all confusions and caprices, a special case needs to 
be made for researching biographies of women writers like Virginia 
Woolf and Fay Weldon, in order to consider their works as their own 
‘stories’ rather than mere reflections of history. It cannot be denied 
that during her struggle to overcome the burden of nineteenth-century 
masculine domination within her household, Woolf was at the same 
time engaged in a life-or-death combat with the masculine voice of 
the omniscient narrator. Indeed, in some senses, all of Woolf’s work 
can be read as a quest for an authorial self, though her early work 
shows on its surface more of the signs of struggle inherent in such 
a quest. This is particularly evident for example, in the double-edged 
characterization of the two Bloomsbury figures in The Voyage Out 
(1915)—St. John Hirst and Helen Ambrose. In fact, one of the effects 
of the novel is to make sinister the alliance between the female- 
despising Hirst and the strongly male-identified Helen and their effect 
on Rachel Vinrace who has been in ways identified with Woolf 
herself. As Virginia Blain says (in “Narrative Voice and the Female 
Perspective in “The Voyage Out”): 
...more than enough has been written elsewhere about 
Virginia’s relationships with her Bloomsbury friends, as well 
as with her father, mother, sister, brothers, half-sisters, half- 
brothers, brother-in-law, to say nothing of husband, to 
make one almost begin to doubt whether any of her novels 
were “made up” at all. 
On the other hand, nearly ten years down the line since Splitting, 
after writing her experimental book Mantrapped (2004) in which 
fiction intersperses with sections of autobiography and is centred 
around the switching of gender, identities and soul, while being 
preoccupied with the queries—‘What is it to be male? What is it to be 
female? Are we the sum of our hormones, or the sum of our souls?’, 
Weldon quips: 
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One of the problems of being a writer of fiction active over 
several decades—I have some thirty-three novels, plus various 
other works to my name~is that you tend to forget who you 
are. You become a sum of your fictional parts, with a soupçon 
of characters to come, waiting in the wings to pounce.®? 
While insisting that the creative mind must be androgynous, 
incandescent and unimpeded by personal grievance, Woolf 
nevertheless affirmed that differences between male and female 
experience would naturally emerge in distinctive fictional shapes: 
No one will admit that he can possibly mistake a novel written 
by a man for a novel written by a woman. There is the obvious 
and enormous difference of experience in the first place... And 
finally... there rises for consideration the very difficult of the 
difference between the man’s and the woman’s view of what 
constitutes the importance of any subject. From this spring not 
only marked differences of plot and incident, but infinite 
differences in selection, method and style.© 
It is however, precisely this awareness of difference in the 
conventional narrative matrix which has initiated in her acts of 
revision of the stereotype. Thus, it is notable that the narrative 
present, patterned as the sequence of a day, both recalls the structure 
of Ulysses, which Woolf completed reading as she began Mrs. 
Dalloway, and offers a female counterpart to Joyce’s adaptation of 
an epic form. In fact, Mrs. Dalloway inverts the hierarchy Woolf 
laments in A Room of Ones Own. Her foregrounded domestic plot 
unfolds precisely in shops and drawing rooms rather than on 
battlefields, and substitutes for epic quest and conquest the 
traditionally feminine project of giving a party, of constructing social 
harmony through affiliation rather than conflict; the potentially epic 
plot of the soldier returned from war is demoted to the tragic subplot 
centering on Septimus Warren Smith. By echoing the structure of 
Ulysses in the narrative foreground of her text, Woolf revises a 
revision of the epic to accommodate the values and experience of 
women while cloaking the more subversive priorities explored in the 
covert developmental tale. Woolf like Freud, reveals the cost of 
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female development with acculturation through the rites of passage 
established by the Oedipus complex, as evident for example, in 
Clarissa’s relationships with men and women with whom she comes 
in contact. 

In any case, both Woolf and Weldon present the basic theme of 
the misapplication of patriarchal power, its inherent corruption and 
conscienceless violence (both psychical and physical). While Woolf’s 
heroines have to settle down for a forced complacency, Weldon’s 
women (Jocelyn, Praxis, Maia, Ruth or Sonia) finish their tales after 
some sort of retribution has been achieved, either by the sheer 
satirical force of the writing, or because a physical act of revenge 
has been performed. 

But what is disconcerting is the fact that, the paradoxical nature 
inherent in women’s struggle and actions has prevented contemporary 
feminism from having a clear agenda. Even the promiscuous and 
wayward Starlady Sandra in Weldon’s Leader of the Band (1988) 
utters the stereotypical hometruth that: 

Fame in a man is for a woman a great aphrodisiac: fame ina 

woman appeals to the man who likes public fucking. 

Pity. 
This in turn, has been attributed as responsible in providing women 
excuses to avoid pursuing a career for the sake of family and Weldon 
cites women who ‘find they had children in order not to be obliged 
to write, to put their ambition to the test’ as it was easier to submit 
to conventional pressures— ‘that old-fashioned concept of creativity, 
namely that men had art and women had babies’,© and this is 
probably why critics like Carole Angier have complained that ‘Fay 
Weldon has thrown a lot away... to release her own creative energy. 
Mainly she’s thrown away feminism.’® 

Therefore, the questions which one must confront time and again 
are— Is the ‘woman in the text’ a representative of the real woman? 
And if so, can representations offer viable answers rather than 
remaining confined within the precincts if the ‘ideal’? Our answer 
to the first depending on our study of the biographical accounts 
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of Virginia Woolf and Fay Weldon and of the social milieu in which 
they were/are writing, is partially in the affirmative (and justifiably 
so) as their women (as already established), project in various ways 
the anxiety of their authors and the unpredictability of their times. 
An apt illustration may be Weldon’s recording of the penalty she 
paid as a female public figure within the home in Mantrapped: 
We went out to dinner the night the pilot episode of Upstairs 
Downstairs was screened — to universal acclaim, as they say 
—and our hosts insisted on switching on the television and 
watching, to my apologetic discomfiture and Ron’s fury. He 
though it was trashy, popular, downmarket stuff. That was mid- 
Seventies. Mid-Eighties, I took the fuse out of the TV plug 
just before the BBC version of The Life and Loves of a She- 
Devil was screened. ‘Oh dear,’ I said, ‘the TV has broken 
down,” and we had a peaceful evening. Otherwise there would 
have been tears before bedtime.®8 
The fictionalised portions are inevitable in that both authors wrote 
mainly ‘novels’ which can only be rendered richer by the liberal 
use of imagination. 

However, regarding the second problem, one is filled with 
misgivings, for while on the one hand Weldon’s solutions for her 
heroines seem too outrageous as to be almost impossible to adopt, 
Woolf’s vision of the androgynous self sounds too spiritual to be 
realised in practical existence. As Donald Winnicott says: 

The self is not really to be found in what is made out of 
products of body or mind, however valuable these constructs 
may be in terms of beauty, skill and impact... The finished 
creation never heals the underlying lack of sense of self.6? 
Winnicott asserts that personal loss in the artists themselves can never 
be truly repaired through the artistic products alone, while countering 
Heinz Kobut’s argument (in The Analysis of the Self, 1971) that ‘The 
broken self is mended via the creation of the cohesive artistic 
product’.7? Even so, when one considers the lady of ‘Elvedon’ in 
The Waves, who is found sitting between two long windows, writing, 
we may envision in her the New Woman who inhabits a place which 
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may be hallucinatory or separate but is nevertheless a manifestation 
of the originatory female energy. 

Nevertheless, we are now tempted to ask ourselves- ‘Is feminism 
then irrelevant in the new millennium?’ In “Feminism and 
Postmodernism: Recent Feminist Criticism in the United States”, 
Toril Moi comments: 

...1 start from an agonistic definition of feminism, which I see 
as the struggle against all forms of patriarchal and sexist 
oppression. Such an oppositional definition posits feminism as 
the necessary resistance to patriarchal power. Logically, then, 
the aim of feminism, like that of any emancipatory theory, is 
to abolish itself along with its opponent. In a non-sexist, non- 
patriarchal society, feminism will no longer- exist.7! 
Moi opines that since feminism is caught in the end in a constraining 
logic of sameness and difference, it is necessary that feminists take 
up a political position which accepts the pain of loss, sacrifice and 
closure. Nevertheless, present-day feminism is a historically specific 
movement, rooted in French Enlightenment thought actuated by 
Montesquieu and Condorcet for equal rights for both men and women 
(and expounded by Mary Wollstonecraft) and in British liberalism 
(initiated by John Stuart Mill), and consequently wedded, in deeply 
critical style, to notions of truth, justice, freedom, and equality whilst 
it avoids taking sides. 

As a result therefore, the demand for equality on women’s behalf, 
also entails an implicit redefining of male status. This is because, 
England’s rapid democratisation and socialisation has affected its 
creative life. Men and women who, a couple of generations or so 
back would have been doomed to grey, pedestrian lives, who would 
never have dreamed of a university career, are now graduating, 
teaching, and best of all, writing. They are refusing to accept the 
values that once kept their fathers from an equal opportunity to 
develop their potentialities. They see that social upheavals bring 
about tragedies, and they also seem to be painfully aware of the 
awkwardness that accompanies a man on his way up. They watch, 
but at the same time they are part of the change. Others, who were 
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a bit older, have witnessed the new England with less enthusiasm, 
scorning a ‘welfare’ state which they believe diminishes individual 
dignity and encourages a lack of respect for tradition. 

But while there might be arguments about the politics and 
economics of Britain today, it is evident that the social reorganisation 
has made for the very stuff of fiction, and, in their various ways many 
writers have responded to the changes about them, and they have 
created a lively literature. This is why the fiction of writers like 
Graham Swift and A.L. Kennedy, revolves constantly around the 
issues of social meaning. Thus, in his novels like The Sweet Shop 
Owner, Swift construes the formation of the subject in terms of a 
process of malformation, of damage incurred by the failure to 
negotiate the gap between the movement of history and the rhythms 
of ordinary lives. 

The use of psychological models to account for the pattern and 
significance of historical events is particularly well suited to the 
structure of the post-nineteenth-century novel, resulting in the. 
especially compelling pictures.of crisis and trauma the characterise 
the work of Pat Barker and Kazuo Ishiguro. An alternative template, 
in which the organising tensions of the writing are still primarily 
psychological in their mode of operation, comes from the cultural 
historical version of the Oedipal conflict. 

On the other hand, for Hanif Kureishi, Caryl Phillips and Zadie 
Smith, multiple identities could only even be ambiguated in the 
British context by an awareness of the history of immigration, which 
gives a special urgency to their examinations of the grounds for 
cultural hybridity. Therefore in his acclaimed novel The Buddha of 
Suburbia, Kureishi not only critically explores the quality of identity 
formation and conceptions of nationality but being a British-born 
descendant of the Pakistani immigrant community, presses against 
the assertion of a set of traits that are counted as intrinsically British, 
as well as against the assumption that an ensemble of differences 
from Britishness will mark it out by default. 

The maleness or femaleness of the author becomes secondary 
when one considers the basic tenets of the works by Salman Rushdie 
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and Angela Carter. Though Rushdie shares with his friend and author 
Kingsley Amis a tendency to combat the power of charismatic 
forefathers, he also shares with Carter the impulse to challenge 
traditional forms and methods of narration. However, one has to keep: 
in mind that if Carter’s resources are all European, she can draw on 
them more variously than Rushdie’s author-surrogates, who must 
concentrate to a degree on the points of overlap between European 
and Eastern cultures, and specially between English, Indian and 
Pakistani variants. 

Finally, mention must be made of Jeanette Winterson who is 
something of an enigma. The recipient of a number of prestigious. 
literary prizes, including the E.M. Forster award and the 1985 
Whitbread award for the best first novel, Winterson has been 
excoriated for her remarkable and unapologetic egotism (referring 
to herself as a veritable reincarnation of Virginia Woolf). Like the 
author herself, varying examples of multiplicity and contradiction 
within a singular body consistently appear throughout Winterson’s 
fiction, especially in her most critically acclaimed and popular, 
Oranges Are Not the Only Fruit, The Passion, Sexing the Cherry, 
Written on the Body and Gut Symmetries. 

. Thus, irrespective of gendered experiences, contemporary British 
fiction, in its most ambitious varieties, re-engages with history by 
drawing on the resources of literary modernism, allowing technical 
experiments developed by a tradition of writing from the margins 
of the dominant culture, to bring together in one place fragments 
of history of various communities as well as of both sexes, and to 
give them voice. 

Therefore, androgyny in the literary text, requires equal liability, 
equal impartiality as well as equal exercise of power on behalf of 
the writer irrespective of sex. In practise, the old debates about which 
sex has power, and which is oppressed, are hardly relevant in our 
transformed landscape once the complexities of men’s and women’s 
relationships are acknowledged. This is in fact, just a symptom of 
a wider shift, of the fact that the changes affecting women’s position 
_ have intersected with very great changes for men in their working 
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patterns, in their family roles and in their social expectations. In this 
scenario, feminism itself has been reduced to a ‘topic’ to be discussed 
and debated in air-conditioned rooms, sometimes in front of 
flashbulbs and television cameras circulated at tea sessions or other 
such evenings. Nevertheless, we are even now consistently plagued 
by the question—if there is a call for androgyny, can there exist 
any art or creative writing that is truly male or female? The issue 
remains unresolved in the light of the contradictions inherent in 
present-day sexual politics. 

Though it is true that a disparity in the social role of men and 
women is manifest among virtually all people in the world, the debate 
often sounds too clichéd. Is there no way out from these banal much- 
harped-upon male/female typologies? It would be bizarre to claim 
that women stand vis-a-vis men on the same plane either socially 
or institutionally. As Sharmila Ray says in her article “Now Here’s 
One from The Heart”: 

If historically we have painted more flowers and still-lifes than 
nudes, the simple reason is that till recently nude classes were 
forbidden zones to us. Our exclusions are thrown back upon us 
as our own inherent natural nature. If we have been writing 
more drawing room novels and coffee table chit chat, it’s simply 
because that’s where we’ve lived for so long while our men go 
to the city every day to gather material for their adventurous 
novels.” 

Perhaps, the only way to extricate oneself from the deluding, 
deceptive maze of imminent liberty is to read and reread the history 
of women’s deprivation to advantage, for it is women who know only 
too well about the half-uttered words behind barred doors, the ways 
to cope with a decentered universe. On the other hand, we have also 
to identify the common history of ‘stifling’ and ‘deprivation’ in both 
men and women, thanks to those who are ruling this world through 
violence and torture. It is true that while in the west, women studies 
began with literature and history, in India especially, its inspiration 
as a formal inquiry sprang from a more direct concern with the low 
status of women in society. Originally it was seen as arising out of 
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particular social evils (sati, purdah, child marriage, child widows, ban 
on widow remarriage, and so on), which afflicted sections of Hindu 
society. Though after the independence of India in 1947, the Hindu 
Code, passed as separate Acts between 1950 and 1955, rewrote for 
Hindus the laws of marriage and divorce, adoption and inheritance, 
and adult suffrage added women to the electoral roles, the growing 
women’s movement around issues of dowry, rape, prostitution, 
domestic violence, birth control and health led to research on these 
subjects as well as on the nature of women’s struggles. Culture and 
ideology came gradually to be added to the list. 

But again, at a time when the term ‘gender’ has gained so much 
currency that now people take it for granted, it might seem odd and 
superfluous to dwell on its genesis. Nevertheless, tracing the political 
and cultural history of gender in the context of feminist ideologies, 
helps to expose the present context in which it now exists. In fact, 
what we must remember is that violence and victimisation are making 
themselves manifest in more gruesome and often unimaginably 
menacing forms. What counts now is not gender discrimination but 
assault on the ‘vulnerable’ irrespective of class, gender or age — 
(consider the Abu Gharib prison where the atrocities were perpetrated 
on male prisoners of war, by both male and female US soldiers). But 
as women and children are identifiably (physically) weaker, they are 
easy targets to anti-social bodies and exploitative or pervert men - 
(‘touching’, ‘eve-teasing’, being few of the many common sexual 
aggressions perpetrated, for example). At such a time, even Virginia 
Woolf would have perhaps found her notions on ‘androgynous 
narratives’ floundering due to lack of proper spaces where 
discriminations are easily discernible, and androgyny itself tends to 
remain a ‘fantasy’, an ‘illusion’ in the words of Julia Kristeva who 
says: 

I see in the psychical bisexuality of the woman not a cult of 
the phallus or something beyond it, much less beneath it, but 
a maintenance and an estrangement of illusion as illusion.”? 

In any case, when one considers the concerns of both Virginia 

Woolf and Fay Weldon, we realise that at present there are still more 
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men in management, politics and industry and at higher levels; and 
women still need support when they encounter discrimination in male 
bastions like the army, the police or the fire service. Mothers running 
to work often face discrimination when they try to reduce hours or 
to job share. While this is indisputable, it does not necessarily amount 
to a situation where all the women are more in need of support than 
men-a change already marked by Angela Mc Robbie in Feminism 
and Youth Culture (1991): 
... when we ask the question, ‘on what grounds can it be argued 
that young women in Britain today experience sexual 
discrimination?’ there is constantly no single, linear sense in 
which inevitably ‘things are getting better’. But the question 
remains, are young men still unequal on the basis of their 
gender? It is also a good deal more difficult to answer this 
question than it was 20 years ago, when a number of feminist 
writers, myself included, made such loud claims on behalf of 
young women, they confronted massive obstacles to achieving 
independence and equality in every aspect of their personal 
and public lives. It is now quite routinely argued that it is 
thanks to feminism and to developments in the education 
system and changes in family life that there have been such 
tangible improvements for young women. In witnessing 
confident, voluble young women in the sixth-form classroom, 
or also in leisure, or simply on the streets, the very idea of 
sexual marginality seems to disappear into thin air.74 
Therefore, the discrimination women still meet now takes place 
against a different backdrop. What is significant about the various 
attempts to challenge legislation set up to help women is that there 
is clearly no longer any consensus among the populace that women 
suffer from structural discrimination and need extra help. It is also for 
this reason that most feminists still have not dissociated themselves 
from-the idea of positive discrimination (which is illegal in the UK). 
However, as more and more women are joining the workplace we 
wonder if this sexual adjustment between the sexes in the labour 
market is intersecting with an evolving and raw political and social 
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situation, so that the rhetoric of rights, equalities and affirmative 
action to achieve them sometimes grates rancorously in a society 
which on the one hand»is increasingly divided and on the other is 
more unsettled domestically. In this regard, M. Esther Harding, one 
of Jung’s disciples and a founding member of the Jungian analytic 
movement in the United States, recognized as early as 1933 that 
women might rise to a high level in their careers, but this could occur 
‘only through the exercise of those masculine qualities which are 
ordinarily latent or unconscious.’”> Dr. Harding believed that a woman 
achieves success in the world only at the risk of sacrificing her love 
life completely. The only hope, as Harding saw it, was that a woman 
would have to manage her career and her home with equal capability 
and efficiency, an idea which unfortunately most of the currently 
popular sexist magazines and television images conform to. No word 
is mentioned about a man’s responsibility to his working wife to serve 
as an ‘enabling’ factor in her life, in ways similar to what is taken 
for granted that a woman will do for her husband. Also, in her article 
“Women in Managerial Cadres in a Liberalised Environment” (2005), 
Reshmi R. Prasad points out that though in many countries, the 
number of women who work outside the home is substantial, the 
representation in the managerial scenario is almost negligible 
everywhere. In fact, in all the countries, the higher the rank within 
the organisation, the fewer is the number of women executives found 
there. Prasad also considers women’s lack of self-confidence and self- 
defeating attitude as responsible for their ambivalent feelings towards 
promotion and added responsibilities, which, she feels, are the 
outcome of age-old cultural constraints which put women (especially 
those who are married) at a disadvantage: 
The cultural tradition in each country defines the normative 
predispositions or ground rules. Custom and religious laws vary 
in the rights they grant women to enter the public domain and 
in the recognition of women’s independent status. The parenting 
role is gender specific and the ideology of motherhood requires 
that the mother be eminently available to her children. Thus, 
women cannot afford to enter a ‘time-greedy’ occupation 
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involving management function. Reports show that the 
proportion of non-married managers is significantly higher for 
women than for men...76 
However, what is most disturbing is the paradoxical status of women 
in the present day, for women are still ‘biologically’ at a disadvantage 
when it comes to reliable alliance for the sake of nurturance namely, 
women’s desire for a ‘family’, a fact voiced by Laura Tennant—‘In 
our haste to free ourselves from an ignoble dependence on men, we 
forget that a woman needs a man like a fish needs a bicycle right 
up until she gives birth.’”” (italics mine) 
On the other hand, Victor J. Seidler in Transforming Masculinities 
(2006) focuses on the contradictions which exist also in the lives 
of men. Therefore, while young men often disdain their own 
vulnerability and emotions, fearing that these can threaten their male 
identity in a society that demands heterosexual responses, in a 
postmodern culture, the decline of traditional work can make it 
difficult for men to sustain their conventional roles: 
With the decline of traditional work it can be harder for fathers 
to sustain a sense of their male identities as providers and 
breadwinners. This can create its own forms of depression that 
can unconsciously be passed on to the next generation. Boys 
may feel uncertain about their identities as young men. They 
may feel antagonistic towards a feminism that insists that men 
can only name themselves as figures of power who are 
somehow responsible for the subordination and oppression of 
women. Since this is not the: way young men experience 
themselves, they can feel uneasy and confused.78 

— a view also put forth by Kathleen Gerson in “Moral Dilemmas, 

Moral Strategies, and the Transformation of Gender: Lessons from 

- Two Generations of Work and Family Change”: 

Modern society have reconciled the dilemma between self- 
interest and caring for others by dividing women and men into 
different moral categories. Women have been expected to seek 
personal development by caring for others, while men care for 
others by sharing the rewards of their independent work 
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achievements. Changes in work and family life have 
undermined this framework... contradictory social changes 
have produced new moral dilemmas. Women must now seek 
economic self-sufficiency even as they continue to bear 
responsibility for the care of others. Men ean reject the 
obligation to provide for others, but they face new pressures 
to become more involved fathers and partners.79 

However, there are also women like Lady Bruton who are 
obsessed with the idea that they have to prove to the world, by 
making visible changes in themselves, that they have undergone a 
process of psychological adaptation. Seidler opines (while responding 
to Judith Butler’s Gender Trouble) that: 

The subversion of identity can work to produce its own forms of 
gender trouble as people their desires-or rather allow 
themselves to be explored through their desires. The 
deconstructive impulse can leave people stranded, with a sense 
that they can no longer trust the love they have had in 
relationships. They can be left uncertain about their own desires 
and feel troubled about what they might want for themselves.®° 
If today, when we are gradually coming in terms with issues like 
trans-sexuality, homosexuality and lesbian relationships, and one 
accepts generally that each person has a variety of psychological 
tendencies and capabilities that fall into both ‘masculine’ and 
‘feminine’ categories, then one must also ask: ‘How are these aspects 
within myself relating to each other?’ instead of asking ‘Which is 
predominant?’ If peace about this is established within the individual, 
there will be no need for public proclamation, or attempt at mastery 
over the other sex. 

Nevertheless, simultaneously male hostility to women is still a 
significant social fact. Old sexual attitudes remain highly problematic, 
especially for vulnerable women and rape, sexual violence and 
harassment, economic and financial exploitation are all real and not 
imaginary problems which are unfortunately increasingly on the rise 
in countries around the world. In her article entitled “Violence and 
Women” (Social Change: A Quarterly Journal of Social Change and 
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Development, Vol. 35, No. 4, December 2005), Ruby Dhar lists a 
series of brutalities commonly inflicted upon women, from physical 
and psychological abuse (especially of married women by husbands 
and in-laws) within the: home, to trafficking, FGM (forced genital 
mutilation) and honour killings, which are rampant in African and 
Asian countries, as well as immigrdnt communities in Europe, 
Australia, Canada and the USA. Violence against women during war 
and armed conflict has reached alarming proportions and Ruby Dhar 
records that in Rwanda, approximately half a million women were 
raped during the 1994 genocide. In Bosnia, 20,000-50,000 women 
were raped during five months of conflict in 1992, and mass rape 
has been so systematic and brutal in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, that the country has probably seen the largest numbers of 
women raped in any conflict. As Racheal Walker in the New Statesman 
(28 November 2005) observes, it is the misconception of assuming, 
especially in the first world countries like the USA that the fight for 
women’s rights has already been won, which has made ‘feminism’ 
an outmoded label. Walker in fact, questions the moral high ground 
of developed nations, who, she accuses, of undermining campaigns 
for women’s rights in those countries where they are most urgent- 
for example, support for such serial women’s rights abusers as Saudi 
Arabia and Pakistan hardly conveys the image of developed countries 
as moral standard-bearers. But what Walker finds most disconcerting 
are the ‘unbalanced relationships’ between the women themselves: 

Standard reporting of women’s rights presents women who live 

in the developing world as a homogeneous, victimised bloc, 

and neglects the role that middle- and upper-class women in 

these countries play in perpetuating social structures that keep 

their poor compatriots underfoot. But it is women in the 

developed world who are the chief accomplices in attacks on 

the rights of women in developing nations—for example, when 

they hire cheap foreign nannies to look after their children, or 

seek exoticism in holiday destinations whose tourism industries | 

exploit women’s labour, or buy clothing made in sweatshops.®! 
This only serves to illustrate the point that the problems of sexism 
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in our time do not respond very effectively to recitals of the 
sociological ills people suffer on account of the inequities that are 
in practice between the sexes. A mere symptomatic treatment can only 
alleviate immediate distress. What is required is the clarification of 
the real issues, which have their foundations not so much in anatomy 
as in the ways, historically and culturally, that people have become 
used to regarding the differences between what is ‘masculine’ and 
what is ‘feminine’. It is these psychological attitudes that have been 
responsible for the formulation of the gender roles that openly and 
subtly, consciously and unconsciously, have been transmitted through 
the generations. Therefore, as Cynthia Enloe declares in her book The 
Curious Feminist (2004) that recognising patriarchy, or even 
misogyny is not enough. She speaks for the need of what the 1960s 
women’s movement called ‘consciousness-raising’: waking women up 
to their low status from the boardroom to the bedroom. Women must 
be more curious, she says, about the power structures that affect them. 
But we might conclude with Rosalind Coward’s attempt to look not 
at ‘women’s rights’ but at the rights of all members of society that 
call for equal respect and uniform justice: 
The real aims now should be to be aware of gender division 
and how it can discriminate and to find policies which aim 
at equal treatment rather than to assume one sex or the other 
necessarily has advantages. We need to understand how people 
are living their lives and making their choices without 
preconceptions about men being one thing and women another. 
More than anything else, we must make sure that we are not 
dealing with passé notions of women’s rights but with what 
is now right for all members of our society.8? 
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PLATE -I 





“ You "as Wor taaviwe us, Jack! Tea Witt sa mere DiRecrey |” 
“On, L'u Gomme ros 4 Cor or Txa ix Tux Servants’ Hatt. I or oer ow wrruorr Famas Socrery, roo kwow |” 


The New Woman as a concept was, from its inception, riddled with 
contradictions. Whilst moral decadence and sexual license were 
supposed by some critics to be her hallmarks, elsewhere she figured 
in discourse as a ‘mannish’, a sexual biological ‘type’. The illustration 
from an 1895 edition of Punch is entirely representative of one of 
the ways in which the New Woman was represented in periodical 
literature of the fin de siécle. Severely dressed, wearing college ties, 
and smoking, the women in the illustration are presumably discussing 
the books which are on the table whilst the man of the house escapes 
to the servants’ hall for a cup of tea and gossip. Here, as elsewhere, 
the specificity of the New Woman as a product of the middle and 
upper classes is clear. 


(Source: Sally Ledger-The New Woman: Fiction and feminism at the 
fin de siécle, Manchester: Manchester UP, 1997, p. 98) 
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PLATE - II 


Ardhanarisvar 


Now modern psychology, 
depth psychology particularly, 
says that an individual is both 

man and woman. 
No man is just male 
and no woman is just female; 
everyone is bi-sexual. 
This is a very recent 
research in the West. 
But for Tantra 
this has been one of the most basic 
concepts for thousands of years. 
Some pictures of Shiva are depicted 
as ardhanarisvara: half man, 
half woman. 





(Ardhanarisvara, Chola Bronze, 
Govt. State Museum, Chennai, India) 


The concept of bisexuality is deeply embedded in Indian 
mythological thought and is closely related with the cherished image 
of conjugality and creativity. The traditional psycho-biological 
concept of ‘ardhanarisvar’ or the bisexual image of Shiva-Parvati 
transcends the barriers of sexual selfhood in creation. 


In the Vedic Age (1500-600 B.C.), the conception of duality based 
on the male-female divinity held sway. The god was energy and the 
goddess the form through which alone it could find expression. 


(Source: pic. taken from hitp://www.google.com) 
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PLATE - IN 





Most of the gods in Egypt 
were androgyne, and the 
adept sought to achieve their 
ideal condition through 
initiation. The statue on the 
left has been identified with 
the Nile, in which case its 
bisexuality would also stress 
the Nile’s character as world 
axis and unifier of the 
country. 
A particularly striking feature 
of this androgyne (among 
many in Egyptian art), is its 
quiet assurance and the 
sweeping, easy gait, which 
convey the sense of a 
peculiar kind of power, 
emanating from the inner 
balance of androgyny. 
(Egyptian deity,? Roman, 


copy of an original statue) 


(Source: Elémire Zolla- The androgyne; fusion of the sexes, London 


Thames & Hudson, 1981, pp. 


58-59) 
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PLATE - IV 


=e 


_ 
a 





The industrial exploitation of charm by the media could not survive 
long in a sexually differentiated market without exploring its more 
covert aspects. This happened well before the trans-sexual seventies. 
A wistful and cool androgyne look can intrigue and entice, with a 
peculiar lingering effect. It can be more haunting than the obvious 
all-male or all-female seductiveness. A man’s feminine or a woman’s 
male core become visible when a dreamy air, an apparent aloofness, 
prevail. The man’s female aspect will then act like a mirror to women 
(as will the woman’s male aspect to men); but it will also exert its 
female charm on men themselves. The disturbing thing about this 
picture is that it also mirrors the most elusive borderline part of one’s 
own self. The alluring promise is that of a disclosure about the 
unavowed, tentative elements of our own personalities. (Katherine 
Hepburn in “Sylvia Scarlet”, North America, 20th c.: David Bowie). 


(Source : Elémire Zolla- The androgyne; fusion of the sexes, London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1981, pp. 50-51). 
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PLATE - V 


Perhaps it is telling that Elizabeth (Lizzy) Siddal (1834-1862) was 
among the first to paint the sad and mysterious Lady of Shalott. 
Siddal’s Lady is not passive, but busy working at her loom. Weaving, 
like sewing and needlework, was a form of work and creative 
expression available to women in this period, though not one which 
was highly valued in the world outside the home. This type of work 
was seen as important to a ‘lady’s’ grooming, and was valued not 
in artistic terms, but in domestic or decorative terms. Siddal draws 
our attention to the concept of a woman working without outside 
inspiration or interaction, to her solitude and her captive imagination. 

Perhaps Siddal too, experienced something of the same conflict 
between creative imagination and social roles that was felt by other 
famous female suicides, including Virginia Woolf and Sylvia Plath. 





(Source: Lizbeth Goodman ed. —Literature and Gender, London: 
Routledge in association with The Open University, 1996, pp.111-1 12) 


Elizabeth Siddal, The Lady of Shalott, 1853, pen, black ink, sepia 
ink and pencil on paper, 16.5 x 22.3 cm, Private Collection. 
Photograph by courtesy of the Maas Gallery, London. 
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PLATE - VI 


Dominico Tojetti (1817-92). Ophelia ( 1880), oil on canvas, 58x72 
inches. Oakland Museum, Oakland, California. What is noticeable 
here is the way Ophelia the ‘madwoman’ is portrayed as exceedingly 
beautiful yet child-like with hardly any traces of madness detectable. 


(Source: http://www. google.com) 





Plates 


PLATE - VII 


This is Dr. Hugh Diamond’s photograph of a young female patient 
taken during the 1850’s in an asylum for the insane. The image, 
reproduced by Elaine Showalter in “Representing Ophelia,” is Plate 
32 in The Face of Madness: Hugh W. Diamond and the Origin of 
Psychiatric Photography, ed. Sander Gilman. The image of the 
sexually obsessed Ophelia had so thoroughly saturated the popular 
imagination that the fictional character and the real madwoman had 
become one, as in this photograph where the young woman has been 
garlanded in flowers and leaves for her portrait. 





‘The iconography of the Romantic Ophelia’ was so fixed in 
nineteenth-century culture that, according to Showalter, one way for 
a young woman to express her psychological anguish was to imitate 
Ophelia, and ‘where the women themselves did not willingly throw 
themselves into Ophelia-like postures, asylum superintendents, armed 
with the new technology of photography, imposed the costume, 
gesture, props, and expression of Ophelia upon them’(86). As Oscar 
Wilde had observed, life imitates art—at least in the incident of this 
young woman. 


(This is a disturbing contrast to Plate-VI and starkly realistic and 
more convincing) 
(Source: http://www.google.com) 
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PLATE - VIII 














reply to an advertisement access your responses 

tie 0905 212 B887 vim, > > 0905 212 8889 fue ver 
bon reret Ist eoet ce Pe = y 70 piu 
OM Ce ew na arane 
awe rent io; rins 
te hein eet nh 
Aeara LPG 





SDR: sais Ta Nw nis Ory 
or etme aera I partooets mn 
tioa haseen ore wa tems oor be Cow E pecs PE Tm. wg ets 
Ray fe ter ery ene ae oe Oe Bot OE Aer 
"rg >- OE AEE An 


women verra ‘ Tat erefetE ers rv dene Seng ena an o Fun ee New in n 

ER A poetja otter pinay Netra sray TA le PTD lereen morenie 
Pun weeigert. «s on naan p eeen Sas IEE ON e nwi 
Tapte tin MTS [e seein ming, meee T anro see 
Grates a ae a t ote reno Whee 
eRe Trier Snare i Uraza uw; 
08S cee Aera 7u Cisema yasan E 
rau ~ ` w e m a alane 


Broess, et Soror, ine P ~ 
Se ead ve 

BIE rae a Me Oh Ta eer 

~ ae 





et prian dh a 
ruts mea MALIU enaa me 


Petite ryterwernd rots <7 0. Youn tetany Se om re mov 
n = tiena 









Hatt soreness Woe es 
stems te a ee 





Shown above are advertisements by both men and women looking 
for ‘love, fun and friendship’. Both sexes flaunt their physical 
attributes mostly as per conventional expectations. While one 
‘mature’ lady claims to be a ‘tall, leggy, curvy blonde’, a professional 
male presents himself as ‘tall, dark-haired, blue-eyed’. The coloured 
box on the right encourages ‘gay’ men to use the services of the 
new TEXT CHAT to meet other gay men. It is no longer so difficult 
to choose one’s partner and the statement—‘a women needs a man 
like a fish needs a bicycle’ does not seem far-fetched, ...at least 
for the time being! 


(Source: New Statesman, 28 November 2005, p. 62). 
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